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Her First sicut of the barren 
tussock-covered country filled 
her with dismay. Little did she 
think that time would turn her 
dislike into deep affection, and 
that instead of staying for the 
compulsory five years residence 
she would remain for forty-five, 
and that on the very ground on 
which she then stood she would 
eventually see beautiful crops of 
lucerne grown by her son who 
was born about two years after 
her arrival. 

Mrs Hosken and her young 
carpenter husband drew Simons 
Hill station in a land ballot, and 
after selling the home they had 

built in Ashburton, they set out 
“ with their baby son to pioneer in 
. New Zealand’s high country. 
Pioneering in the isolated Mac- 
-kenzie demanded a stout heart, 
a strong constitution, and a sense 
of humour. These, plus a know- 
ledge of home nursing, carried 
Mrs Hosken and her fellow 
pioneers through _ sickness, 
accident and fire. One is im- 
pressed by the hospitality of the 
high country runs; few city 
women would care to be called 
on at two oclock early on a bitter 
winters morning to provide beds 
and meals for fifteen bus pas- 
sengers stranded in heavy snow. 
The book contains, in addition 

to personal memoirs, a_ brief 
history of high-country runs 








—- See inside back cover 
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YS a substantially built house of Eleven Rooms, 


2 situated at the foot of the. Miller Glacier, within 
Twenty Minutes Walk of the Ice. It faces 
Mount Sefton. Without-even stirring from this spot 


some of the Grandest Alpine Scenery in New 


ce PL 


Zealand can be witnessed. 


Special attention has been paid to the comfort and 
accommodation for Ladtes. 





Paddocking and Shelter for Horses, 


(Stables in vourse of erection). 


THE BEST BEER, WINE, AND SPIRITS ARE KEPT. 





TENTS CAN BE SUPPLIED FOR EXTENDED E{xcuR- 
SIONS ON THE GLACIERS 





Parties intending to go up would do well to intimate 
the number of their Party and probable date of 
arrival, to 

MR. HUDDLESTON, 


Care of DONALD McMILLAN, 
 THEAPO. 
Who will forward letters as opportunity offers 
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J. S. Rutherford driving the Mount Cook coach in the early nineties. (Photograph of a painting by E. M. Lovell-Smith.) 
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Introduction 


IT IS SURPRISING how many people do not know 
that the picture on the back of our five pound 
note is of the island at the south end of Lake 
Pukaki in the Mackenzie Country. This little 
island, so familiar to me through all my years 
at Simons Hill, was particularly beautiful in the 
autumn when the huge poplars were a golden 
colour and the splendour of Mt Cook was reflected 
in the lake. With the raising of the waters of 
Lake Pukaki, the island and its poplars have 
vanished, but Esther Hope has painted me a picture 
of this treasured scene for the jacket of this book, 
and so my title is Life on a Five Pound Note. 























Preface 


IN THE SPRING OF 1962, while visiting a Christchurch friend and 
telling her three little children some of the pioneer stories of the 
Mackenzie Country, their mother, who loved to listen, looked over 
and said, ‘Mrs Hosken, why don’t you write a book?’ Quickly 
I replied, ‘Rosemary! I couldn’t! I am not capable of such 
a task and would not even know how to start.’ I went on talking 
to the children and thought no more about the matter but Rosemary, 
who was not so easily discouraged, appeared next morning at my 
bedside with pencil and paper in her hand and, passing them to 
me, said ‘ Please start writing down those stories just as you told 
them to the children.’ I could see she was serious and it hurt 
me to refuse her but I was not interested and said ‘It’s no use! 
I could never write a book.’ No more was said but the day after 
| returned home there arrived in the mail a loose-leaf binder with 
fifty pages of ruled paper and a note ‘ Wishing you luck with the 
book. In the face of such kindly persistence what could I do but 
take up the challenge and from then on the book and the inclination 
to write it grew. Reminds me of what Big Ben said to the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa when he made a proposal of marriage: ‘I’ve got 
the time, you’ve got the inclination. Let’s get on with the wedding.’ 

Immediately I began writing what my mother told me of my 
erandparents’ early life in England, of my mother’s coming to 
New Zealand, of her marriage and of life on the little farm at 
Adair, near Timaru. At that stage I had visions of writing a 
pamphlet or a very small book of stories for children. 

Three months later, while spending Christmas, 1962, with my 
family at Simons Hill, my grand-daughter. Winifred, came to me 
with L. G. D. Acland’s book The Early Canterbury Runs in her 
hand and, pointing to page 351, she said, ‘Grandma, does this 
interest you ?” I read of Acland’s arrangement with T. D. Burnett 
that between them they would try to collect and publish a complete 
record of the Canterbury runs. Burnett was to take the stations 
up the Waitaki, those in the Mackenzie Country and near it, and 
Acland the rest of the province. 

At the time of Burnett’s death in 194] his book was not published, 
but Acland’s book was published first in 1940 and reprinted several 
times later. Acland, in his conclusion, wrote of Burnett: ‘No 
one now can ever do it as well as he would have done. Most of 
his profound knowledge died with him.’ 

After reading this, I assured my grand-daughter that it interested 
me very much, and straight away I decided to widen the scope 











of my writing and include some history and anecdotes of the high 
country runs I knew so well. I have not written a full account 
by any means—that I leave to an abler pen — but history fades 
and unless recorded in permanent form is liable to be lost. 

Mr Acland’s book is now out of print, and apart from some 
relevant parts of the Centennial publication, South Canterbury — 
a record of settlement, by Oliver A. Gillespie, and occasional articles 
in newspapers, no record has been published up to this present 
time (March, 1964) of the Mackenzie Country, and history is 
slowly disappearing. 

At the outset I gave myself six months and have written what 
! could in that time, and have enjoyed doing so. Had I been 
younger I would have taken longer, but, when you are nearly eighty, 
time presses! Had it not been for my Scottish companion, Miss 
Hutchison, who has been a tower of strength in freeing me from 
household duties, I could never have attempted my writing. Now 
in her retiring years. there could not be a more loyal and 
understanding companion, and as a dear neighbour said, ‘ There 
is only one of her sort left, and that is Betty.’ 

T have driven myself well over 1,000 miles in order to check 
stories, facts and dates, and everywhere I have met with help, 
interest and encouragement. Names are far too numerous to 
mention, but I thank all most sincerely, and hope all realise my 
grateful appreciation. 

There probably is little of literary merit in my writing but if 
some pioneer history is placed on permanent record all the effort 
will be worth while and if it gives happiness to you who read, so 
much the better. If there are discrepancies and inaccuracies I trust 
I may be forgiven. a 

The time has now come for me to lay down my pen. 


March, 1964 EVELYN HOSKEN 














Preface to the Second Edition 


THERE WAS SO MUCH PLEASURE in writing this book . . talking to 
people to collect much of the information . . meeting pioneers and 
seeing their eyes light up as they remembered old times . . looking 
over old photographs . . collecting, collecting, writing, dictating, 
and still more writing. Then came the day when everything was 
ready for the printer and soon the book was ready for sale. 

Yes, writing this book had its joys as well as its frustrations 
but little did I think that greater joys were in store. After the 
books went into the shops, things began to happen. There arrived 
telegrams, letters, flowers, more telegrams, more letters and greetings 
and calls from friends not remembered or seen for many yars. 

Dear me! If you want to get a lot of fun out of life, publish 
a book. Just 25 days after the first books arrived in the shops 
the first 2000 copies were sold and I was faced with the difficult 
task of deciding whether to print more or not. After much 
consideration, I decided to publish another edition and so, after 
making some corrections and a few additions, here it is. 

To all who have been so kind, to all who have sent their 
appreciation and encouragement, to those who have sent corrections. 
I send my sincere thanks; also to the booksellers who have 
been such a help — 


Thank you . 
Thank you . . 
Thank you. . 


May 1, 1964, EVELYN HOSKEN 

















PART ONE 


Chapter i 


Farly F amily History 


[ WILL TRY TO TELL first something about my parents and 
erandparents. These are stories I heard often from my mother 
whose mind was always so clear that, in the eventide of her long 
and wonderful life, she could go back in memory to the varied 
happenings of her earlier years. 

Living in Stanningley, Yorkshire, over one hundred and ten years 
ago, Henry Peace married Elizabeth Cooper, of the same village. 
Their marriage was a very happy one, and their little home, 
though small, was always a picture. What furniture they had was 
of the best, beautifully polished mahogany, which shone in the 
artificial light. It was a little home they were very proud of. 

Sunday was always a sacred day to them, and only the 
necessary work was done. The children went to church regularly 
with their parents and Mother loved to tell us the following story. 
They were all going to church one particular Sunday morning, 
Mother wearing a nice new pair of grey cloth boots, with patent 
leather toes, and buttoned down the side, the very latest! On 
reaching church, Grandpa took his white linen handkerchief from 
his pocket and bending down dusted the patent leather of Mother’s 
boots. Such a small courtesy, but how long remembered! Sunday 
evenings were spent in reading the Bible and telling the children 
stories, and before going to bed their clothes would be hung up, 
or carefully folded, and put away ready for the following Sunday. 

Henry Peace worked as a boilermaker at Pitts and Buckley’s 
boiler works. Early in life his health began to give concern and 
his death occurred at the early age of 32 years. He lies buried 
in the little churchyard at Stanningley. 

There were no family allowances, no pensions or benefits of 
any description in those days, so very poor yet very proud 
Grandma struggled to earn a living for herself and family, Eliza 
(my mother), Tom and Polly. But things gradually became worse, 
and Grandma was compelled to sell odd pieces of their furniture, 
which, with their little home, they treasured so much. It was not 
long, however, before they were compelled to leave Stanningley, 
and move to Ravensthorpe where Grandma was given a position 
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in the woollen mills. They had no home of their own and had 
to share rooms with others, and continued in this way for about 
three years. They then took a small house for which they paid 2s. 
a week rent. Much could be said of the hardships which befell 
them during those years. Mother has told us snatches of it, but 
always preferred not to talk about it to any extent, and would 
say: ‘It’s better forgotten, dear.’ 

When between six and seven years of age Tom, with other lads, 
was playing on a brick wall in the village. Evidently he was 
not going quickly enough, and one boy gave him a push, which 
sent him sprawling on the ground, a distance of some twelve feet. 
He did not complain or tell his mother, but that evening, when 
being bathed, he cried aloud when the leg was touched. This 
made his mother examine the hip closely and found it to be out 
of its socket. She took him to the doctor and he was later sent 
to the hospital, where he lay for many weeks, but unfortunately 
the injury was permanent, and in those years nothing could be 
done about it. One leg became much shorter than the other, but 
in later years he was fitted with a high heeled boot and, with the 
aid of his crutch, had little difficulty in getting around. 

The three children were sent to a village school kept by a widow 
who charged 2d. each per week, but when Mother was ten years 
old she was given a position in the mills and, with two earning, 
they were able to struggle on. 

Mr Fox owned the mills in Yorkshire where Grandma and my 
mother worked, and took a kindly interest in them and in the 
other children, Tom and Polly. Before long, he realised that 
Tom was a very clever boy and began to take a particular interest 
in him. He sent him to the Mirfield Grammar School which 
lis own son attended, and he paid all expenses, and so gave Tom 
what his mother could never have done, a splendid education. 
Tom took a course in book-keeping and went quickly ahead, passing 
all exams. At the end of the year when prizes were awarded Tom 
was always to the fore. Time and time again his name, Tom 
Peace, would be called out . . . first for English, first for Languages, 
etc., etc. Being so lame he was perhaps a little more conspicuous 
as he walked up to collect his prize, and on one occasion a lady 
whose son also attended the same college was heard to remark, ‘ Who 
is that lad who is taking off so many prizes?’ Once when the 
end of the year break-up came around, Tom suggested to his 
mother that she should attend, but she replied, ‘There will be 
fine ladies there, dear, and I have no frock good enough for such 
an occasion, but Tom insisted, and seeing his disappointment, 
she made the best of what she had, and went with him. On 
reaching the door Tom proudly took her arm and led her up to 
a front seat, then he took his place back with the other boys, 
but each time he walked up and collected his prize he placed it 
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on his mother’s lap as he passed her on his return to his seat. 
Grandma was overjoyed to see her only son making such headway 
and always thanked God for such a wonderful friend as Mr Fox. 
Mr Fox was more than pleased with Tom and, on his leaving school, 
gave him a position in the mills office where he remained until 
leaving England for New Zealand. 

Going to the factory, known as Varlow’s Mills, from 6 a.m. 
till 6 p.m., Grandma was accompanied by my mother (then ten 
years old) who would work half days for the small sum of ls. 6d. 
per week, going to school for the remaining half day to get what 
little education she could. Winter and summer those long hours 
continued. At 5 o’clock in the morning Grandma and Mother 
would be wakened by what was known as the ‘knocker up’, a 
man who walked the streets calling out, ‘It’s five o’clock and a 
very fine morning’ (if it was fine). On the other hand it may 
be ‘It’s five o’clock and a very wet and cold morning’, and so 
on to suit the day. 

Folk who wished to be called earlier and who had no other 
means of waking in time would pay the ‘knocker up’ 3d. per 
week, for which he would call out and tap on the windows with a 
long stick. Alarm clocks were not heard of in those days, so 
Grandma and Mother would rise and often in winter time would 
walk over snow many inches deep to be at the factory by 6 a.m. 
If late, even ever so little, the gates would be locked, and those 
late would not be allowed in unless a penny was paid as a penalty. 
Once Mother was a little late and, on arriving, found the gatekeeper 
dozing by the fire in his little hut, so she quickly and very quietly 
slipped through unnoticed. 

Half an hour would be given at 8 a.m. for breakfast, and the 
tea made before leaving home in the morning would be warmed 
up by standing the cans on the hot water pipes which ran round 
the walls of the mill. An hour would be given for lunch, and 
what remained of the tea would be heated up again, and together 
with bread and dripping would be their lunch. If Grandma could 
spare a penny Mother would be sent to the store nearby for one 
penny worth of cheese, a luxury added to the meagre meal. 
Sometimes a Yarmouth bloater, which also cost a penny, would 
be bought. Mother said these were delicious and bones and all 
would be eaten. One thing Mother said they never got was a 
bilious attack, as so many suffer from today. She would laugh 
and say their food was so plain they had nothing to be bilious on. 

During the hour given for lunch they would clean and oil their 
shuttles so as to be ready to start again the moment the whistle 
blew. Not one moment could they afford to lose, as they were 
paid by piecework only. Mother, always quick and smart in her 
movements, became very proficient at her work and would sometimes 
earn a little extra, which would be spent on food. 
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A little cake made at Christmas time was one of the great events 
of the year. Pennies which had been put aside for weeks before 
were used to buy the ingredients — extra flour, quarter pound of 
butter, brown sugar, spice and a packet of mixed fruit which the 
grocer put up for the purpose. On this special occasion the extra 
flour was added to the week’s bread mixture and when the dough 
was ready a piece was cut off and kneaded out to an inch thick. 
The butter, sugar, spice and mixed fruit were then spread over 
it and all together worked into a loaf. After a small piece had 
been cut off for a tasting cake, the loaf was put into a tin and left 
to rise while the bread baked. It was then put into the oven and 
Mother used to say, ‘ Oh the smell of that spicey loaf as it baked !’ 
When cold, it was put into a stone crock and taken to the cellar. 
The children would stand round watching their mother’s every 
movement. 

About a week before Christmas, Mother (who was then twelve 
years old), returning from the factory one cold winter’s night, 
had her mind set on that little tasting cake, so after much 
consideration she took a knife and slipped down unseen to the 
cellar, and cut off just one wee piece. She used to tell us how 
good it tasted — but this happened three times. The fourth time 
she did not take the knife but quickly picked up the last bit of 
cake and tried to forget about her action. 

On Christmas Eve, Grandma went off to the cellar to get the 
wee tasting cake, but, returning without it, she looked at Mother 
and expressed herself in two crossly spoken words, ‘Thou hussy’. 
Tom and Polly called out in one voice, ‘ What has she done ? — 
but not another word was spoken. 

The wee cake was to have been cut into four and each given 
a taste on Christmas Eve. 

Apart from working ten hours each day at the factory, Grandma, 
to keep herself and the children nicely clothed, would often sit 
till midnight sewing for all by hand in the candle light. Materials 
were pretty and cheap and Mother has told us that dainty voiles 
and pretty muslins could be bought for 44d. per yard, and their 
pretty little summer dresses would cost about Is. each for material. 
Spending the money they earned had to be carefully planned, and 
everything paid for each week as it was purchased. Threepence 
would be put into a jar for gas, one penny into another for coal, 
and so on, so that the cash, only a few pence in most cases, was 
there ready when required — but money for the purchase of frock 
materials had to take second place. 

Grandma, being a good dressmaker with neat and artistic taste, 
would put the best of work into the little dresses. Nothing was 
too much trouble to make them dainty and attractive. She would 
put in little tucks and frills, or maybe insertion would be let in. 
All this would be done both to please the children and for her 
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own satisfaction. She never spared herself or the work. When 
the time came to wear them, the children would go off to church 
or Sunday school looking both well and neatly dressed. 

Grandma had very long and beautiful fine hair, so long she 
could sit on it, and once hemmed a silk handkerchief for Grandpa, 
using her hair to do so. Good quality human hair was much 
sought after by jewellers, who would use it in their work. Mother’s 
was so beautiful in colour and fine in texture that one jeweller 
offered her the handsome sum of one guinea per ounce for it. 
The money was very tempting and could have been used to 
advantage in many different ways, but she felt her hair was a 
gift from God and would not part with it. 

Mother used to tell us of the things she used to do to earn a 
few extra pennies, all of which were spent on food. Often, during 
the summer months after work at the factory, she would run 
about half a mile to where she knew nettles grew. (Nettles were 
esteemed as a vegetable in those hard times). Quickly she would 
cather her apron full, and sell them to passersby returning from 
their work, making perhaps sixpence for her trouble with which 
she would purchase 5lb. of potatoes or half a pound of bacon. 
This added greatly to their evening meal which was often bread 
and treacle. One day a gentleman stopped and said, ‘I would 
very much like some nettles, but I have nothing to carry them in’. 
Not to miss a sale, Mother in a flash said, ‘ Put them in your hat’, 
which he did and walked off bare-headed with his purchase of 
nettles. Another day as she bent down to gather the nettles a 
little rabbit, wakened from its sleep, jumped up quickly and hit 
her on the face. She could easily have caught it and what a treat 
it would have been for a meal, but rabbits were protected in 
those days and only the land owners might shoot them, so 
reluctantly she watched it scamper away. 

It was not many years before Grandma Peace became very 
ill, chiefly through hard work and undernourishment. The day 
before she died, Mother was sent to get the doctor, a distance of 
two miles. She ran nearly all the way and the doctor returned 
with her, both walking for there were few conveyances of any sort 
in those days. This particular doctor was elderly, and had served 
in the Crimean War. Grandma Peace died at Ravensthorpe at 
the age of 43 years and was buried at West Town Cemetery, near 
Dewsbury. 

Mr and Mrs Megson, of Geraldine, New Zealand, cousins of my 
mother. were customers of J. Brown, a storekeeper of Temuka, 
who told them he was going for a trip to see relatives in Yorkshire. 
They asked him to call and see the Peace family. This he did but 
Grandma had passed away six weeks before his arrival. The 
Browns soon grasped the strained situation, and Mrs Brown made 
Mother a present of a five pound note with which Mother finished 
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paying Grandma’s funeral expenses. The Browns proved friends 
in a time of need, and were the means of getting the three children 
out to New Zealand. 

At 9 a.m. the day they left, the Browns bought a hat and coat 
for the two girls, then took them to the station en route for 
Plymouth, where all three children embarked on the Cicero for 
New Zealand. It was a big old iron sailing vessel which took 
four months on the voyage. They left England in February and 
landed in Wellington in May, 1875. Many and varied were their 
experiences on the voyage. Once they struck a reef and once 
the ship caught fire, at which time many of the passengers screamed 
with fear. Mother tried to comfort them and said, ‘If we are 
going to die, let us die quietly.’ However, the Cicero eventually 
reached Wellington safely, where the three children trans-shipped 
to the steamer Bruce. They landed in Timaru on a Sunday 
morning and attended the Methodist Church service in the old 
wooden building in Barnard Street. Five shillings was all they 
possessed, but Mother gave her sister 2s. 6d. to put in the 
collection plate and gave the other 2s. 6d. herself. They had 
landed safely in New Zealand and felt this was a thank offering. 








C hapter 2 


Lite m [Timaru in the ‘seventies 


AS WOULD BE EXPECTED, there was quite a gathering that Sunday 
morning watching the passengers of the Cicero being landed 
on the beach. There were no regular boats running, but by 
paying a small sum anyone could be carried across on the Sunday 
morning. The rest would be taken free the following day. Mother 
paid for herself and Polly, and told Tom he could wait till next 
day, but Tom had other ideas. He borrowed the money required 
and he too got a passage across. The first Mother knew of this 
was the sound of his crutch on the hard ground as he followed 
after them. 

Alfred Vincent, then nineteen years old, together with his mate 
Jimmy, was amongst the party on the beach. When they saw the 
two sisters land, Jimmy jokingly said to the man who was to be 
my father, ‘Vll go after that little dark one.’ Alfred replied, 
‘Well, the other will do me,’ and sure enough within a year of 
that Sunday morning those two young people were married. 

Mr Brown, who had been the means of the three young folk 
coming to New Zealand, had arranged a position for each. Tom 
went to the office of John Jackson, timber merchant; Eliza was 
sent temporarily to the Reverend James Preston, of Geraldine ; 
and Polly was maid to the Rev. Mr Bond. Sometime later 
my mother took a position with Mrs Gibson who lived in Church 
Street. It so happened that Dad was boarding next door and he 
wondered what excuse he could make to meet Eliza. At last, in 
desperation, he went to the Gibson’s door, but sad to relate, his 
knock was answered by the master of the house. Dad, being at 
a loss for words, stammered, ‘ Will you tell me the time please ? ’ 
Mr Gibson, pointing to the big clock which was facing Dad, said, 
‘Well, there is the time, look for yourself,’ and went off smiling, 
knowing well what Dad was after. However this young couple 
soon met and their courting days started. 

Dad’s meeting with his future wife was a much easier one than 
that of my brother-in-law, Frank Findlay. One evening, in 
desperation he arrived at the door and rang the bell; then, 
wondering what he would say, he hurried away before the door 
was opened. He next decided to take music lessons from me in 
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the hopes of meeting my sister that way. Never suspecting his 
intentions, | was very proud of my Scottish pupil, but after his 
second lesson his musical interest vanished. He married my sister 
in the year 1910 and set up home at Hamilton, North Island, where 
he took a keen interest in public affairs. He was M.P. for 
Hamilton, 10 years Deputy Mayor, and for 12 years was Chairman 
of the Waikato Hospital Board. He collapsed during a game of 
tennis and died soon after, and was the first to be buried in the 
lawn cemetery which he had worked so hard to establish. Many 
nationalities were represented at his funeral and during the church 
service a great tribute was bestowed by the Maori people when 
a chieftain’s cloak, consisting of kiwi and other rare birds’ feathers, 
was draped over the casket by the Maori Princess’s representative, 
who removed it at the graveside. 

Mrs Gibson, for whom my mother worked, owned a parrot, a 
wonder bird, almost human in its ways, and it was part of 
Mother’s duties to look after it. Very soon after Dad began his 
visits to Eliza, the parrot would call out on his entering the door, 
‘Give us a kiss, come on, give us a kiss,’ and then would shriek 
with laughter. One day, Mother left the cage too near the window, 
and, unnoticed, the parrot had clawed the curtain and dragged 
part of it into his cage, which he had in threads before Mother 
noticed. She rushed at him, removed the cage, and in a very 
cross voice said, ‘I could screw your neck’. The parrot sat 
back in the cage and screamed, ‘Mrs Gibson, Mrs Gibson.’ Mrs 
Gibson was very soon at his side and said, ‘ Eliza, what did you 
do to the parrot ?’ 

Eliza Peace was very happy with Mr and Mrs Gibson. Time 
passed quickly and within a year she and Alfred Vincent were 
married at Geraldine by the Rev. Mr Bond. They lived to 
celebrate their Golden, Diamond, and Platinum Weddings, and 
ereat was their joy to receive congratulations from the Queen on 
two of those great occasions. An amusing incident during the 
social function following their wedding was when Arthur Dale, 
who died in his ninety-second year but then six years old and the 
youngest guest at the wedding, got such a shock when he saw 
his father walk into the room dressed up as a Maori, that he 
screamed, ran to his mother and, between sobs, said, ‘ Will he 
ever come white again? If he don’t [ll chop his head off.’ 

My parents’ first home after they were married was in Church 
Street, where there was quite a large piece of ground which Dad 
decided to clean and plant in potatoes. Mother, always with an 
eye to business, was thrilled at the suggestion and helped all she 
could, with the vision always before her eyes of a wonderful crop 
and of what she would buy with the proceeds of the sale. Eventually 
Dad arrived home with a sack of seed potatoes. Next day, 
after he had left for work, Mother, anxious to please, got busy 
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and planted the whole sack of potatoes in a small part of the 
section, putting six potatoes in each hole. On Dad arriving home 
that evening she could not tell him the good news quickly enough, 
but her great effort was not appreciated as she anticipated, and it 
was with a sad heart she watched Dad removing the potatoes 
she had so lovingly planted. 

Another incident also took place during their early married 
life. At that time there were quite a number of Maoris around 
Timaru, and many of them would meet to gossip or to purchase 
their requirements from the few shops which were beginning to 
spring up. Mother had business to do with one of them, after 
which she invited her in for a cup of tea. My uncle, Tom Peace, 
happened to be there at the time, and said, ‘ You should not ask 
her in, lass, we do not know their ways.’ Next week, at lunch 
time this Maori was at the door again, with two of her friends, 
and asked, ‘Is your kettle boiling, Mrs Vincent ?” Mother gave 
them tea together with the sausages she had prepared for themselves, 
but she was becoming worried and wondered if it would be 
better to close the door next weekend and get away. However, 
she decided to stay home, but regretted doing so when about 
mid-day two trap loads of Maoris arrived. Mother saw them at 
the gate so she quickly drew the blinds and locked the door. But 
it was too late, she had been seen, and after many knocks they 
went around the house, peeping in the windows, and calling out, 
‘Open the door Mrs Vincent, we know you are home.’ Eventually 
the door was opened, and imagine her brother’s indignation on 
arriving home at lunch time to be greeted by the sight of all those 
Maoris squatted round on the floor in Mother’s little kitchen waiting 
for a meal. Tom looked at Mother and said, ‘ You'll have the 
whole pa here next,’ and it was only by his taking a stand and 
handling the situation firmly that they discontinued their visits. 

Tom, who was given the position in John Jackson the timber 
merchant’s office when he first arrived in New Zealand, remained 
there till ill health compelled him to take to his bed. One day 
when the doctor called and left a prescription, Tom said, ‘Show 
it to me, lass.’ He read it and said, ‘I can only live three days 
on that.’ And this he did. Tom passed away at the early age 
of 23 years and was buried in the Timaru Cemetery. 














Chapter 3 


Adair in the eighties 


WHEN Dap TOOK uP a little farm at Adair, over eighty years ago, 
there were no roads, and it was impossible to cart timber on 
to the spot to build their first two-roomed house. So a neighbour, 
living on a higher level, agreed to have the timber from Timaru 
landed on to his farm. It was then sledged down over gullies 
and tussock to where the two-roomed house was to be built. A 
Mr Tasker helped build it, and the family, who up till then 
lived in a cottage at Sandietown (now known as Church Street 
West), moved to Adair. Jt was not long, however, before a 
third room was added, to pay for which Dad depended on the 
returns of a five acre crop of oats. This crop was sown by hand, 
from a container carried in front of the sower, each hand 
alternately casting the seed as he walked along. It was a pretty 
sight to watch a good sower, who with an even rhythm scattered 
the seed. These oats, being grown in maiden ground and under 
very good weather conditions, turned out beyond all expectations. 
There was a colossal crop, over 100 bushels to the acre, and the 
oats ripened in perfect condition. On the crop being threshed, 
Dad ran out of bags, and had to borrow from a neighbour. Still 
more bags were needed, and were borrowed from a_ second 
neighbour. What was to be done with all these bags of beautiful 
grain ? There was nowhere to store it, not a shed of any sort 
on the place, and no roads over which to cart it to market. 
One rain would have ruined it all, so, after much consideration, 
it was carted into the house, and stacked up to the roof in the 
kitchen, leaving Mother only room to walk from the ‘«hble to the 
stove. 

It was about this time that Dad received a notice for rates, 
which he could not pay till the oats were sold. So he took 
a trip to Timaru, placed his case before the council, and 
received a very sympathetic hearing. Soon after this, tenders 
were called for forming the road. Dad was the successful applicant 
and he soon had the roads formed, oats carted to market, and 
rates paid. 

Times were hard on those little 20 acre farms, and once, when 
an instalment came due. Dad sold his only milking cow to pay 
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the debt. Mother took this precious money, and for safety wrapped 
it around her ankle, under her thick black cashmere stocking, 
and set off for Christchurch. As she paid the account, she told 
the clerk in the office how they had raised the money. He replied, 
‘Mrs Vincent, never again sell your only cow to pay an instalment.’ 
Mother took me on that journey to Christchurch in the early 
1890’s. I remember the long seat each side of the railway carriage 
on which the passengers sat, facing each other. 

One Sunday morning soon after the bumper oat crop it happened 
that the local preacher, Mr P., arrived to take a service. This 
was not an unusual incident in our home, but that particular 
Sunday, with sacks of grain stacked up to the ceiling, what was 
to be done ? However this predicament was soon overcome when 
Dad arranged those sacks of oats so that the young folk, including 
my three brothers, could climb up and sit near the ceiling and the 
rest of the congregation sat on the sacks near the floor. Mr P. 
took his place at the end of the table, and with open Bible and 
hymn book set off to conduct the service. He read a chapter 
from the Book of Daniel, and took his text from it. He was a 
man who lived the full meaning of what he preached, and would 
sometimes allow his emotions to take possession of him. This 
was the case on that particular Sunday, as he emphasised the 
depth of Daniel’s beautiful faith, but somehow his appearance as 
he stood at that table, letting himself go, and with the tears 
running down his cheeks, appealed to my brothers far more than 
the thought of Daniel away down in the den of lions. As he 
stood with clasped hands looking upwards and praying to the 
dear Lord who shut the lions’ mouths the boys in the dress 
circle could look down unseen on the congregation who were 
sitting on the bags of oats below, and their mirth knew no bounds 
as they watched poor Mr P. To them there was no sad or serious 
aspect at all, and to add to the joy of the moment, they had 
two mates of their own age with them, who helped to stimulate 
their mirth, and make a thoroughly enjoyable Sunday service. 

As time passed the little farm at Adair began to take shape. 
Improvements of all sorts were made and it became a real home 
to us all. 

There was a long cob stable and cottage built by Dad with 
the help of his two small sons. For the benefit of the young 
folk, who may never have heard of a cob building, I will tell 
you how the cob was made. Clay was carted by the dray load, 
and tipped into a big plot about 20 feet by 40 feet, and about 
12 inches deep. This was spread evenly all over, then tussock or 
straw would be scattered over it, and quantities of water tipped 
on. We had an old mare named Bloss, and the boys would ride 
her round and round this sloppy mixture. She would tread it 
down, and pull her hooves out with a gurgle: down again, up 
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again, until it became the right texture. The squashy mass would 
then be piled up to form the walls, left to dry, and then more 
cob made. Many times I have had a ride round and round 
that bog, but making it must have been hard work for old Bloss, 
and she was always mud up to the knees when taken out. 

The cob cottage was divided into two parts, one being made 
into a bedroom for the boys, and the other was a wash house, 
which had a big baker’s oven built in the corner. This oven 
was about four feet square, and had a long narrow door, like 
a colonial oven and Oh! the smell of the bread as Mother 
would reach it with a long handled scoop and draw out the loaves 
of delicious home made bread. The whole of the cottage was 
whitewashed inside and out, and looked very attractive. 

In due time the garden was laid out, an orchard was planted, 
and as springtime came round it was a beautiful sight, and one 
mass of blossom. There were three very big early apple trees, 
the fruit of which, though not good keepers, would quickly cook 
down to a lovely white foam. Most beautiful in appearance was 
the big Black Prince. They were the apples we children would 
polish, and year after year Mother would choose the biggest and 
best to send to the harvest thanksgiving. 

Another big improvement came when a lean-to was built on to 
the three roomed house. It had a concrete floor, and was 
partitioned across the middle. One part was a big scullery with 
a mangle in one corner, where freshly washed clothes would be 
rolled up and left to stand overnight. This took the place of ironing. 
The other part was a dairy. It had long shelves each side, on 
which were placed big pans of milk. Separators were not known 
at that time. At the end, and under the little window there was 
a huge stone drain pipe which would hold eight large loaves of 
bread, our week’s supply. 

Bread and butter days were always an outstanding event on the 
farm. When we children saw Dad lighting a huge fire in the 
bread oven, or Mother put on her short sleeved blouse, and begin 
scalding the milk bowls, buckets, linen, etc., we knew what it 
meant. 

Mother had a stone crock, which, when full of scalded cream, 
would churn six pounds of butter. This crock has been in the 
family about 70 years, and is still treasured by me. I always use 
it for pickling onions, a very different use from my childhood 
days. We had no churn, and the only alternative was to make 
butter by hand. How well I remember Mother cutting and cleaning 
her finger nails, and washing her hands and arms in nearly scalding 
water, after which she would plunge them into cold water, then into 
the cream which would be in the scalded out milk bucket. Though 
I never remember Mother using a thermometer, that thick scalded 
cream would soon become an even mixture, and the buttermilk 
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begin to run out. It was fascinating to watch Mother’s hand so 
carefully and evenly stirring that cream round and round, flop, 
flop in the bucket. It was not long, however, before she was 
the proud owner of a little wooden churn. 

I remember four types of churns. One called a barrel churn. 
This was owned by a neighbour. It was exactly like a little 
beer barrel in appearance, and was securely set in a strong iron 
stand. It was worked by a pedal much the same as a sewing machine, 
and the churn would flop from side to side as the foot pedalled. 
At Simons Hill we had a Crown churn. It was round and made 
of strong metal. It was securely attached to a bench, and we 
could lift it on and off a sort of pivot, and as the handle was 
turned the churn would go round and round. I was very fond 
of this churn, and in those days, so very different from the present 
time, we would make quantities of butter, and fill big stone jars, 
which each held twenty-five pounds of butter. This butter was 
used for baking, especially at shearing and harvest time. 

Some time ago I was speaking to an old Scottish couple at 
Temuka, who told me that in their young days they used a plump 
churn, but I have never seen one. This same couple showed me 
a spoon made from a horn, also a ‘brose caup’ approximately 
one hundred years old —a thing I had never seen. It was made 
of wood about half an inch thick, was as big round as a bread 
and butter plate and as deep as an ordinary cup. Oatmeal would 
be put into it, over which boiling water was poured, and stirred 
briskly with the handle of the horn spoon till thick and creamy. 
The same spoon would be used for eating it. Each member of 
the family would have their own brose caup. This old couple 
told me they had arranged to have it sent to the museum and 
not chance it being used as a fowl bowl when they passed on. 

Our butter was made from scalded cream. To scald the 
cream, the pans of milk would be lifted on to the stove, and 
brought to scalding point, then taken back to the dairy and left 
to stand overnight. Next morning the thick cream would be lifted 
off with a skimmer. 

Butter made from scalded cream had a nutty flavour, and kept 
well. After being well worked, it would be pressed into round 
moulds. Our mould had a thistle pattern on it, and when butter 
was tipped out the thistle pattern would remain on top. Mother 
would then wrap each mould in a piece of wet linen and place 
it in the little wooden box kept for the purpose. At the weekend 
it would be taken to Timaru to Kernohan McCahon & Co., whose 
shop was in North Street, where Redpaths, the floor specialists are 
today. 

The butter would be taken out of the box, and put on a big 
shallow dish at the end of the counter, and would sometimes be 
soft and oily before being sold to customers. I don’t remember 
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butter paper of any sort being procurable in those days, but when 
butter muslin came on the market it took the place of the linen, 
and was much nicer. 

We never seemed to have enough butter to pay for the amount 
of stores which Mother took in return, and I don’t remember our 
ever having eggs for sale. We were a big family, and I suppose 
we used all for ourselves. 

A story was told about an old Irish woman who took her eggs 
to Kernohan McCahon. One week she was paid only 43d. per 
dozen. This was just too bad, so next week she took only half 
the quantity of eggs, and as Mr Kernohan was lifting them out 
of her basket he remarked, ‘ These eggs are very small this week 
Mrs —.’ ‘Oh well,’ she said in her Irish tone, ‘the hens called 
a meeting, the rooster took the chair, and it was unanimously 
agreed that no larger eggs could be laid for only 43d. per dozen.’ 

There was a deep creek running through the farm at Adair, 
and in one place near the house Dad had placed a wide plank, 
the only way we had of crossing to the other side. One day 
when crossing over, my young sister annoyed me, and to frighten 
her I took both her hands, and jumped up and down in the 
centre of that plank till she began to bounce, and cried out in 
fear. I had no intention of drowning my little sister, but it was 
I who got the fright when all of a sudden she went flop into the 
deep water. Terror stricken I grabbed her little bonnet, and 
with a great effort managed to get her safely ashore. I showered 
her with love and affection, and comforted her all I could on the 
way home and, strange to say, she never told my Mother how it 
came about that she fell into the water, with the result that I 
received congratulations from all who heard the story oi how I had 
saved my sister from drowning. I was the heroine of the day — and 
had I a guilty conscience ! ! ! 

It was in this same creek that two little pigs were drowned. 
They had been promised as a donation to some church bazaar 
and were tied up in a bag and left on the ground ready to be 
taken to Timaru. But while Dad was having a cup of tea, they 
had wriggled and wriggled until they rolled down into the creek. 

Another incident which could so easily have proved fatal was 
when Cliff, a little three-year-old boy, was on a visit to Adair with 
his mother. Seeing a big wooden barrel under the trees half 
full of milk which to Cliff looked like junket, he became curious 
and decided to investigate but as he tried to climb up the barrel 
he overbalanced and fell in head first. His mother, who chanced 
to look out of the window and seeing the look of amazement on 
the other children’s faces as they looked towards the barrel, 
hurried to the door to be greeted with a sight of two little feet 
frantically kicking round from the top of the barrel. However, 
little Cliff was soon rescued and popped into a warm bath and 
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now in his declining years living in Christchurch, he seems none 
the worse for his experience in the barrel of pig-feed. 

One day the Rev. Mr Woollass visited us driving a horse and 
gig, and was interested in a stack of oats and a hand chaff cutter 
nearby. Dad told him he was welcome to as much chaff as he 
liked to cut. He soon got busy, and with the help of my brother, 
cut for his very life, bagging up as he went along. To bag chaff, 
the bag would be placed in a hole in the ground, which had a 
big iron fixture on top with hooks attached on which the bags 
would be hung, and into which the chaff would be raked in from 
the cutter. The bagger would stand in the bag treading the chaff 
down to the best of his ability. The parson enjoyed his experience, 
and returned to Timaru a happy man, with as much chaff as he 
could carry in the gig. 

Quite near this chaff cutter at Adair was a pump which had been 
purchased from the Timaru Borough Council. Dick, the all-round 
handyman of the family, soon had this pump installed with pipes 
from the creek to a tank which held 1000 gallons of water. He built 
this above the house, and from it we were able to irrigate the garden 
and orchard situated below. The pump was driven by horse power, 
but sometimes the boys would amuse themselves turning it by 
hand and putting straw through the cogs to form a pretty wrinkled 
pattern. Playing this game one day my brother, while looking 
round to pick another straw, allowed his hand to go through the 
cogs, with serious results. One of the crushed fingers had to 
be amputated. On his return home from hospital he cried and 
said, ‘J’ll never be able to play the piano.’ Dad soon cheered 
him by saying, ‘ You could hold the bow in that hand, what about 
the fiddle ?’ So the fiddle it was and, like his brother Dick, as 
the years passed by they both played the fiddle very well. 

About 1890 the times were not too good for us at our little 
settlement, and hardships were often experienced. But for me, 
a little girl of five years old, they brought one of the happiest 
memories of my life. At that time our family numbered seven, 
and my Mother’s life was a very full one. She had little time 
for sewing, so the great event was when Mrs de Gruchy, a little 
French woman and a most beautiful dressmaker, would come to 
our home once a year and stay for a week’s sewing. How well 
I remember those little frocks, yokes of one material, cuffs of 
another, anything that would tone in, and use up odd lengths or 
remnants that Mother would have purchased at sale time during 
the year. To me a Dior frock today would be as nothing 
compared to those beautiful little garments Mrs de Gruchy used to 
make. As soon as we knew she was coming, our love and affection 
for her sprang into action. I well remembered how I was not 
happy till Mother had given me a bit of dough, which I would 
roll out, sometimes on the floor, and place currants round the 
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edge, with love in every currant. Mother would then bake this little 
cake, and I would climb up on a chair and hide it away on a 
little corner shelf. This was a present for Mrs de Gruchy on 
her arrival. 

As she sewed away we would beg her to talk French, and she 
would. But she told us in after years, she used to say anything, 
sometimes telling us to get out of her way and be quiet. 

I remember Mother telling us a good joke against herself. 
T. Thompson, the well known draper, took an interest in 
my mother, and as sale time came around, he would put aside 
choice bits of material to show her. Mother would always buy 
them, knowing that with such a wonderful dressmaker as Mrs de 
Gruchy they would all be put to good use. One day she was 
about to leave the shop with her parcel when Mr Thomson called 
out, ‘Oh, here’s a bit of velveteen,’ but Mother thought he said, 
‘T’ll give you a bit of velvet in. She stopped to thank him but 
imagine her disappointment when he threw the material on to 
the counter saying, ‘Isn’t it beautiful Mrs Vincent, only 5s. 6d. 
a yard ?’ 

I never remember my mother wearing any type of frock other 
than a ‘Princess Robe’. No matter what the material or what 
style of trimming, they were always a Princess Robe cut, fitting 
in at the waist, full or plain skirts, but all in one piece. Once 
when Mrs de Gruchy could not come, another dressmaker from 
Timaru took her place; but this woman had little interest in 
her work. Materials were cut to waste, and at every opportunity 
she was away flirting with any boy who happened to be around 
the place. If it was possible for Mother to appreciate Mrs de 
Gruchy any more than she already did, it was after her experience 
with the other dressmaker. 

My four brothers got one suit a year only. These were made 
by Mr Kelly, a tailor in Timaru, who would take as payment farm 
and dairy produce. When the new suit arrived it would be for 
best only, and the year old one would be taken for everyday use. 

I had another brother, Stanley, the youngest member of our family, 
who was killed in the Battle of Passchendaele, in the First World 
War. Like so many mothers who had lost their sons, Mother’s 
erief was very deep-rooted. She did not seem able to rise above 
it, till one day, sitting alone with her thoughts, in fancy, she saw 
her boy pass the window. He was wearing a greatcoat and soldier’s 
hat. She got up and went to the door with outstretched arms to 
ereet him, when the vision passed away, and the yearning to see 
her boy went with it. 

At the time of the South African War we had a little shop 
at the corner of Church Street and Grey Road, Timaru, and much 
of the requirements for it in the way of fruit and vegetables 
were grown on the little farm at Adair. When mushroom season 
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came round we children would be up early and hurrying round 
the paddocks to gather huge boxes of mushrooms which always 
found a ready sale at 6d. per pound, a big price in those days. 

One day, a gypsy called at the shop and immediately wanted 
to read my mother’s hand, saying, ‘ You cross my hand with a 
shilling. I read your fortune.’ She became very excited and 
said, “Your son go away on a big ship. You cross my hand 
with one shilling worth of eggs, and I tell your fortune.’ Still 
Mother wouldn’t. However it was not long before my brother, 
Tom, who was a member of the Mounted Contingent, left for the 
South African War. 

Mother went to the station to see him away, and left me in 
charge of the shop. Presently a gentleman came in and asked 
for a bottle of lemon cordial which I gave him without wrapping 
it up. He said, ‘ What’s the matter, Miss ?’ I broke into a wail 
of tears and said, ‘My brother has gone to the war.’ ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘very proud you should be to have a brother go to the 
war. Now pull yourself together and wrap up that cordial for 
me. Which I did. 

When Tom returned, Stanley ran to meet him and said, ‘ How 
many Boers did you shoot, Tom?’ Stanley imagined the Boers 
as some kind of animal. 

I don’t know what the population of this Adair settlement was, 
but there were two teachers at the school, Miss Donn and her 
assistant Miss Williams. 

At first Miss Donn rode to school on horseback, a distance of 
six miles, but later purchased a buggy, and drove the same horse 
in it. There was a boy at school who could draw beautifully, and 
could not resist the temptation of drawing a horse and cart on 
the back of that lovely shiny buggy. Imagine Miss Donn’s feelings 
when it came time to go home and she saw this drawing so 
beautifully displayed. 

Miss Donn must have been at Adair School for a long time. 
She was there when I first went till I was a senior pupil. 

Sometimes during the lunch hour we would draw threads on 
handkerchiefs for her, but she distinctly told us we were not to 
take any of her work home. However, my heart was so full of 
gratitude, I decided to take just one hanky home and work it in 
appreciation of her teaching us. In two days’ time I dropped 
it back on her table unnoticed, as we passed out at playtime. 
When school was called in Miss Donn picked up the hanky, held 
it high and said, ‘Stand the girl who worked this handkerchief.’ 
I was in fear for I had disobeyed her. Again she said in a more 
severe tone, ‘Stand the girl who worked this handkerchief.’ Still 
I kept quiet as no one had seen me take it, but I felt awful. 
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My parents on their wedding day. 
They were married at Geraldine by 


the Rev. Mr Bond. 





My parents on their Golden Wedding Day being presented with 
a bouquet by Cara, their youngest grandchild. 
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George Street, at the Bank of New Zealand corner, about 1860, 
before the railway station was built. 





Stafford Street looking south from corner of Canon Street. Simpson’s 
boarding house on corner where Ballantynes now stands. 


Bay Viaduct with Beverley grounds in foreground. Site of 
author’s present home, ‘The Gables’. 





























Adair in the ‘eighties (stable in foreground; home almost hidden by trees). 
This. is now part of the Government Experimental Farm. 





High country pasture competition trophy presented by Airworks (N.Z.) Limited 
to encourage interest in high couniry improvement. 





Presently she threw it down on the table saying, ‘I must 
have done it myself.’ I never told her, and she never knew. 

The pupil teacher, Miss Williams, had her young sister Ada at 
school. Ada had beautiful long curls. She and I were always chosen 
for leaders in singing, and we became very good friends. ‘Today, 
after about 70 years, her son, who is a visiting teacher from the 
Correspondence School in Wellington, visits my grand-daughter in 
the Mackenzie Country, who is a pupil of that very fine school. 

ach week at Adair anything saleable that could be collected on 
the farm was taken to Timaru by horse and spring cart and sold. 
With the proceeds of this weekly load my parents would return 
with food, clothes, etc. One day on returning home, and unloading 
the cart, Mother picked up one of two parcels which looked alike. 
She threw it down saying, ‘ Those are Dick’s boots!’ And crash 
went two glass cake stands on a big stone post which Dad had 
dressed all ready for erection. Those cake stands were to be a 
little treasure in our home, for which Mother had schemed and 
saved. She bent carefully to pick up the other parcel, but it was 
too late. 

Another day, while journeying to Timaru with the usual load 
of provisions, and passing a huge paddock of turnips at their best, 
Mother said to her son who was sitting by her side, ‘Jump out 
dear, and pull me a dozen of those turnips. Mrs D. will buy them. 
She is very fond of them.’ Dick did as he was told, and as he 
got back into the cart, Mother said, ‘It’s a hard job to get an 
honest living, sonny.’ Even at his tender age Dick had his 
suspicions and Mother never lived that one down. 

Anybody who owned a draught horse at Adair was considered 
fortunate. My Dad had a mare who eventually presented him with 
a lovely young colt, and our joy knew no bounds. For some time 
all went well, till it began to show signs of distress. For days 
Dad did all in his power to help him, without success. The colt 
became worse and so weak it could not stand. One evening, feeling 
nothing more could be done, Dad threw a horse cover over him 
and left him lying on a big manure heap. Imagine Dad’s surprise 
on looking out of the window next morning to see this colt on his 
feet staggering around. The warmth from the manure, together 
with a cover over the frail body, had begun the healing, and that 
colt got well and proved as Dad used to say, ‘a little fortune to 
him’. 

It was from this farm at Adair, that my eldest brother when 
leaving school set out on foot to secure a job, as he had made 
up his mind to be a farmer. After tramping most of the day 
without success, and feeling tired and hungry, he pulled a turnip 
from a nearby paddock, and was sitting on a gate eating it, when 
he saw a rider coming along. The horse turned in towards the 
gate, and Alf quickly threw away what remained of the turnip, 
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wiped his mouth, and opened the gate for the rider. Lifting his cap, 
he said, ‘ Please sir, can you tell me who lives here?’ ‘ Why, 
what do you want?’ ‘ Well, I am after a job, and I have been 
told I may get one from Mr Pringle. ‘What kind of a job ?’ 
‘Anything. ‘Can you plough?’ Yes sir.’ ‘Where did you 
learn?’ ‘On my father’s farm.’ ‘ Well, my name is Pringle. 
I live here, and I am needing a ploughman. I will take you on 
at a week’s trial. What wages do you want?’ Alf would have 
taken the job for 10s. per week, but he was assured of a week’s 
work, so he said, ‘Would 30s. be too much sir?’ So thirty 
shillings it was. 

Next morning Miss Pringle went to the kitchen and showed Alf 
where the bread and meat was, telling him to cut his own lunch, 
and advised him to do so before breakfast, saying ‘You may 
not feel hungry after.’ 

The years following the death of her husband so early in life, 
were so full of hardship for my grandma, Peace, that she had little 
time for relaxation or pleasure of any sort. Her sister, Miss 
Cooper, who ®vas a professional singer, was always assured of a 
packed house whenever she gave her concerts. Grandma’s talent 
was evidently passed on to my mother, who, soon after they 
removed to Ravensthorpe, joined the Church choir, which opened 
up great joy and interest for her. She never failed to attend the 
choir practices and was soon given solos and leading parts in the 
anthems. One of her favourites, ‘How Beautiful Upon the 
Mountains’, always brings to my mind an incident which I love 
to recall. 

On one occasion, during a visit to my parents when my mother 
was in her 85th year, I sat down at the organ opening a book by 
chance at that very anthem, and began to play, never dreaming 
that Mother was listening. Presently she called out, °‘Go over 
that bit again dear, you are not quite right at the place where 
the bass comes in. By the time I had recovered from my 
astonishment she was standing behind me, and pointing to the 
part following she said, ‘then I would come in here,’ and at 
that great age she sang the next few bars in a clear true voice. 
As she walked away leaving me to reflect over such an unexpected 
lesson she said, ‘I used to lead the choir in that anthem’. 

Musical talent becomes clear in generations as they follow on. 
Every member of my family played an instrument of some sort. 
My youngest sister, a pupil of Eileen Dennehy, gained her letters 
for piano when in her early teens, and still plays beautifully. Her 
creat gift is the tone she can produce when playing chords —a 
cift not possessed by every pianist. Her daughter, Cara Hall, 
wife of Doctor Robert Kelson, of London, Ontario, was one of 
New Zealand’s outstanding pianists. Cara’s little son, Stanley 
Crispin, is certainly following in his mother’s footsteps. When 
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four years of age, he was presented with a little violin and was 
so delighted he exclaimed, ‘It’s a real one!’ One day he 
suddenly dropped his toys and shut himself in a nearby room to 
practise. My sister, hearing the musical ‘noise’ opened the door 
and looked in. There was Stanley Crispin, violin under his little 
chin, and bow securely held in his hand. He said in a warning, 
serious manner, “Quiet Grandma, I am practising for a concert.’ 
My sister quietly shut the door, but soon returned with a camera. 

My dad was a very hard working man, and the greatest relaxation 
he enjoyed was music, which always took pride of place in our 
home. Before he married he was organist in the Methodist Church, 
which was situated just below Trinity Church in Barnard Street, 
Timaru. When Trinity Church purchased a new pipe organ, Dad 
bought their harmonium, a big oak instrument, and it is still in 
our family after 85 years. Great was Dad’s joy when this 
harmonium was safely landed in our home at Adair, and scarcely 
was it in position before Dad, all smiles, was playing, we children 
standing round looking on. This old harmonium, of which Dad 
was now the proud owner, became a great attraction to a neighbour, 
Jim Williams, who played the clarinet well. On most Sunday 
mornings, he would bring his clarinet to our home and he and 
Dad would spend happy hours enjoying their music together. The 
old Sankey Hymn Books would be put to use in earnest, and we 
children would stand round learning to sing the many hymns, 
all of which they could play at sight. 

How often I have heard Mr Williams say to my Dad as the 
leaves were being turned over, ‘Try that one Alf,’ or ‘Try this 
one Alf.’ 

As the years have passed by and brought their many changes 
and opportunities for children to learn music, I have often wondered 
where those two men received their musical education in those early 
years. 

One song we always loved to hear Dad play was ‘My 
Grandfather’s Clock’, and we fancied we heard the old clock 
ticking as Dad would play the ‘Tick, tock, tick, tock,’ with such 
a clear crisp staccato. Again it was that same old harmonium on 
which I used to practise when I first took music lessons, and many 
times when I was struggling over some musical passage, Dad 
would come to my rescue. 

My first music lesson, when I was about 10 years old, was 
an event I shall never forget. As Dad had to go to town on 
business, he took me with him. He left me at the door where 
I was to get my lesson and told me to go straight home afterwards, 
a distance of seven miles. I thoroughly enjoyed my lesson, and 
ran and skipped all the way home, singing aloud, ‘E on the first 
line, F in the first space,’ etc., etc., the real old fashioned way of 
learning, but by the time I had reached home I knew all my 
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lesson by heart, and was ready for another. No expense was too 
much for Dad to pay out where music was concerned. 


It was not long after this when I was presented with ‘Tommy ’ 
to ride to my music lessons, and my joy knew no bounds at such 
a gift. 

One day when galloping along, my music bag fell off the side 
saddle. I got down to rescue it, but could not mount again. To 
make matters worse, I saw a horse and gig approaching, and | 
was still attempting to stretch my legs into the stirrup when the 
gig stopped beside me and here was Doctor Hogg and his groom. 
Doctor called out, ‘Hey Miss, don’t break your leg trying to get 
into the saddle,’ and getting out of the gig, he helped me up and 
saw me safely on my way. 

Another day when riding my pony home after my lesson there 
was a heavy thunderstorm. I had left home in fine weather, 
wearing a narrow-brimmed sailor hat, which had a red and blue 
band. When I was passing some workmen they laughed outright 
at the sight of me, and no wonder, for the band of my hat had 
become so wet that the colour had run down my face in thin 
streaks giving me the appearance of a tattooed Maori. 

Another amusing incident, though it showed ignorance on my 
part, occurred when I was riding along by the Timaru Woollen 
Mills, and noticed my two cousins, Arthur and Herbert Dale, 
coming along on foot. As I passed they raised their hats, and I 
immediately tried to raise mine, thinking it was the correct thing 
to do. But the elastic under my chin held it too tightly, causing 
them to roar with laughter. 

{ had been taking music lessons for about two years when 
Mark Hambourg toured New Zealand, Timaru being fortunate 
to receive a visit from him. I longed to attend his concert but 
the cheapest seats were 2s. 6d. each, a lot of money in those days. 
However, I approached my parents on the matter, and then the 
obstacle arose I was not allowed out at night alone, and for 
my sister to accompany me meant 5s., this seemed to be 
out of the question. However, Dad, seeing my disappointment, 
gave me the 5s._ We took fine care to be at the Theatre Royal in 
good time, but I shall never forget my feelings when presenting 
my 95s. for two tickets, to be told the cheapest seats were 3s. 6d. 
each. I wept, and we were about to return home when I had a 
brainwave. There was a little sweet shop near the theatre owned 
by Mr Rice and after much consideration I decided to ask him 
to lend me the 2s. required. So we watched for an opportunity 
when there were no customers in the shop. Then my sister stood 
at the doorway while I stepped up to the counter and nervously 
put forth my request, dreading lest a customer should walk in 
and hear me, as I said, ‘I am sure my dad will pay you back.’ 
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Mr Rice smiled, gave me the 2s., and we were soon in our seats 
ready to enjoy the concert. I can still picture Mark Hambourg, 
the first great musician I had ever heard. On reaching home, 
and with mixed feelings telling Dad the whole story, we were 
comforted by his reply, ‘Bless your little hearts, I will pay Mr 
Rice.’ 

My dad was always very fond of birds, especially the thrush. 
How often I have seen him stop and listen to the song coming 
from the trees, and exclaim as he looked in their direction, ‘ You 
beauty!’ During his retirement he purchased an old piano and 
had it placed in his little workshop where he had several cages 
of canaries hung around. He put in many hours amusing himself 
renovating that old piano, something the grandchildren will never 
forget. Even now in their late forties, they recall memories of 
their grandpa wearing the smile that never wore off, playing that 
old piano in his workshop. The first few notes would set those 
canaries whistling, and the volume of sound they produced was 
amazing, much to Dad’s joy and satisfaction. 


OTIPUA 


Threequarters of a century ago, a man with a swag on his back 
arrived at the Otipua Run homestead and begged for food and 
shelter. He was treated with scant respect by those who were 
supposed to attend to these men’s wants. The following morning 
he carried on his walking tour to Christchurch, called at the Land 
Office and casually put down £20,000 in cash for 10,000 acres of 
the Otipua Run. As casually again, Thomas King got on board 
ship at Lyttelton and sailed for England. He never returned, but 
he sent out a man named S. A. Bristol who remained on the run for 
many years, managing it for Thomas King. 

In 1868, George Gray Russell took over several thousand acres 
of Otipua Run, which is situated six miles to the west, between 
Timaru and Elworthy’s Holme Station. Mr Russell made it 
freehold and built a two storey house on a magnificent scale. 
The grounds were laid out with a great variety of choicest trees. 
The magnificence of this forestry work after eighty years is 
acclaimed by lovers of tree beauty, and those learned in tree lore. 

Birds, including pheasants, were in great numbers, and to those 
who heard the song of the bellbirds at early morning, it was 
something never to be forgotten. 

Mr Russell held the land from 1868 till about 1900 when he 
moved to Dunedin, after which, for six years, the grounds received 
little attention, and the house was seldom occupied. John Withell, 
of Ealing, then took over the property. Money and labour restored 
it to most of its original beauty. He died in 1922. 

From 1906, up to the present time, Otipua has been the home 
of John Withell’s family. On July 15, 1956, the beautiful old 
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Inglish styled homestead was destroyed by fire and was replaced 
by a lovely new up-to-date building, now owned by S. Withell. 

As children we attended Sunday School at St. Mark’s Church 
which is situated quite near Otipua. We would stay to church 
afterwards and George Grey Russell would sometimes read the 
lesson. He would always put a half sovereign in the collection 
plate and, to us children, seeing that shiny coin was quite an 
event. 

Picnics were often held at Otipua where the beautiful trees and 
driveway were a fascination of their own. Sometimes we were 
taken to Mount Horrible in horse drawn waggons, Billy Moffat 
being the driver. ‘There were no seats in the waggons. The 
elderly folk would lean against the rails, and we children would 
all crowd in, in standing positions. One day, Billy allowed his 
horses to gallop then pulled them up short, and we all fell back 
on poor old Mrs C. Much to our amusement, but it was not funny 
to her. 

Concerts were sometimes held in the Pareora schoolroom not 
far from St. Mark’s Church. Once when a concert party was 
very late arriving from Timaru, talent on the spot tried to keep 
things going by giving an item. A solo had just been sung when 
the Timaru party arrived. Mr George Andrews, always a sport, 
srabbed the first song he could put his hand on, hurried on to 
the stage, and sang Danny Boy, which had just been sung by 
the previous artist. 

However, he thoroughly enjoyed the joke, and soon responded 
to a rousing encore. 











Chapter 4 


Simons Hull 


] WAS MARRIED ON Marcy 3, 1907, to William George Hosken, a 
carpenter of Ashburton, who died three years ago at the age of 
S0 years. His ashes were scattered over Simons Hill by the pilot 
Struan Robertson, a friend of the family who kindly consented 
to carry out this last tribute of respect. 

It is not always given to man and woman to find such a happy 
union as ours was. My husband was like his dear mother, one 
of God’s peacemakers, and could not tolerate quarrels or 
unpleasantness of any sort. I cannot remember our ever having 
a cross word. ‘That is the foundation of a happy home life and 
it meant much to us, living as we did almost all our married life 
at Simons Hill in the isolation of the back blocks. 

My husband’s father was a contractor in the building trade 
and my husband was his right hand man. He was a joiner and 
in those days everything had to be made by hand. There was 
no machinery and not even tools as we know them today. When 
we had been married about two years my husband’s wages were 
only 10s. per day, and even though the cost of living was low 
and our home free of debt, there seemed no future to look forward 
to and at times it was not easy to make ends meet. 

All my husband’s family were members of the Ashburton 
Band. His father was its conductor and the band was always 
well placed in the annual contest, so it can be understood that 
when we spoke of leaving Ashburton and striking out on our own 
there was great opposition and no one wanted us to leave. 

About this time, 1911, the Mackenzie Country was being cut up 
into smaller blocks and there were several of these to be balloted for. 
My brother, a farmer, knowing we were considering striking 
out in some direction, came to us and explained the position, asking 
us if we would consider entering the ballot for one of the runs. 
This meant we had to interview the Land Board. First of all 
only those with a family were allowed to enter. We had a little 
son one year old, so he saved us that problem. Secondly, were 
we prepared and willing to live on the run for five years? ‘ Yes,’ 
knowing it was compulsory, but I reluctantly consented to do so. 
Thirdly, had we any experience on farm or country life. My 
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husband hadn’t, but I was brought up on a farm, and it was this 
fact that seemed to save the situation. The ordeal was soon over 
and we were given our papers of entry, but the big problem 
was still in store for us. The successful candidate had 
at once to show a deposit. [ cannot remember the amount 
but the trouble was soon overcome and from that day 
our outlook on life was changed as there was so much to 
do and arrange. We were so inexperienced, but with our 
interest now centred in the Mackenzie Country there was 
nothing we could do but get busy and face up to things. 
Our home, which my husband had built and of which we 
were very proud, had to be sold. The furniture and 
belongings had to be packed, but before we did this 
my brother took us with his horse and gig to explore 
the country where we would be compelled to live for five 
vears. 

The first day we reached Burkes Pass and_ stayed the 
night at the accommodation house there. Next morning we 
set off early hoping to reach Simons Pass Station before 
dark. Part of this station was to be our land, and we 
decided to call it Simons Hill. 

After we left Burkes Pass there was the long pull over the rough 
road until we seemed to come all of a sudden on Lake Tekapo. 
The sight of this beautiful lake surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains was a sight never to be forgotten. Tekapo Station was 
on the edge of the lake surrounded by trees and the Tekapo 
Hotel, a little further on, also had its setting of trees adding to 
the beauty of a place which, at that time, seemed to me so 
isolated and outlandish. We fed and rested our horse at Tekapo 
and, after lunch, pushed on again and reached our destination 
late in the afternoon. My husband and brother were interested 
in looking around, but I experienced a sickening and disappointed 
feeling and wondered how I could ever live on that barren tussock 
country for five years. Little did I think that at that very spot 
where I felt so depressed and miserable I should live to see beautiful 
crops of lucerne and clover grown by my second son (born two 
years later) and also a race running miles through this dried up 
land, and fat lambs being sent to market —a thing never before 
heard of in the Mackenzie Country. However, this is looking 
too far ahead. 

We had heard of a Government cottage nearby, and when driving 
round a bend of the hill to my great joy we came upon beautiful 
green paddocks and a row of willow trees, all evenly trimmed by 
the horses which would pick off every leaf within reach. A little 
further on was the old cottage we had been told about. It had 
a lilac hedge growing along the front fence. There were plantations 
in the background and an orchard with pears, plums and cherry 
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trees laden to the ground, all looking so attractive after the barren 
country we had come through in the last two days. 

When we reached the gate feeling weary and tired we were 
met by an elderly couple who greeted us with the words, ‘ Good-day, 
are you the lucky people who have drawn this run?’ Needless 
to say with such a greeting from such hospitable people as they 
turned out to be, my spirits began to rise and [ thought it might 
not be so bad after all. 

We were asked inside and invited to stay the night. Our horse 
was fed and stabled, and I shall never forget what a haven of 
rest that little cottage was that first night on our sheep run. 
During the evening I realised we were giving Mrs Smart and her 
daughter extra work preparing an evening meal and _ breakfast 
for three more people, and it was a lesson to me for the rest of 
my life always to take a loaf of bread and some little extras 
when going far back into the country where there are no shops 
within miles. Mr and Mrs Smart’s hospitality on that first night 
at Simons Hill will never be forgotten. 

At that time rabbits were very bad in Otago and the Government 
decided to hold the line of the Waitaki River right from the sea up 
to the Tasman Glacier. At great cost they built a rabbit-proof 
fence from Mt Cook Station to where the three sources of the 
Waitaki join. It was Mr Smart’s work to look after the fence. 
His duties necessitated crossing both the Tekapo and Pukaki Rivers 
quite frequently, as part of his job was to keep the islands in 
these rivers free of rabbits. 

A year or two after we became settled at Simons Hill, Mr Smart 
was replaced by James Grindell. Mr and Mrs Grindell and their 
two boys soon became established in their Mackenzie Country 
home. They were good neighbours and liked by all. I was very 
fond of Mrs Grindell. Her gentle manner together with her 
kindness appealed to all with whom she came in contact. 

During his years of river work it would be hard to imagine 
anyone with more knowledge of the rivers and their dangers than 
‘Old Jim’ as he was known. He was frequently heard to remark 
in his humorous way when seeing others taking risks, ‘ His bones 
will be found bleaching on the riverbed one of these days.’ Many 
a truth is said in jest and it is sad to relate that he, of all people, 
met this fate himself. One day while talking to a shepherd he 
remarked that he intended crossing the Tekapo River to poison 
briar on an island. Half an hour later ‘Old Jim’s’ dogs and 
riderless horse were seen heading for home. The shepherd 
immediately galloped in all haste to the spot at the river where 
he suspected the crossing to have taken place. He followed the 
horse tracks to the river’s edge and a chain or two down stream 
found them coming out on the same side. In spite of intensive 
searching by police and runholders no trace of the body was 
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found within the next six weeks. After a fresh in the river ‘ Old 
Jim’s’ body was seen by J. W. Grant, of Grays Hills, on a willow 
snag only about 100 yards downstream from the horse’s tracks. The 
recovery of the body proved to be extremely difficult and another 
tragedy was narrowly averted. 

If its possible to combine comedy with tragedy — then we have 
it in this case. When the body was seen, the news soon spread 
and an official party of three arrived on the scene with boat and 
necessary equipment. No difficulty was experienced in securing 
a rope around the body, but in attempting to lift it into the boat 
all three were thrown into the river and only for the seriousness 
of the situation the sight could have been amusing. Two of the 
men could swim and they wasted no time in striking out for dry 
land. The other, who unfortunately could not swim, was striking 
out in all directions at once with the Tekapo River gurgling aloud 
as he frantically called for help. During this time the body, with 
rope attached, was quickly floating down the river. The two 
onlookers, a son of the deceased and my son Ron, soon had 
Mr. — safely on dry land with his mates but by this time the 
body had floated a considerable way downstream. Ron, who was 
the only one with a horse, sprang into the saddle and in all haste 
galloped ‘Sandy’ over huge boulders and rough riverbed until 
he overtook the body. ‘Sandy’, fortunately, was a good swimmer 
and luck combined with good judgment. Ron accurately gauged 
the distance and was able to grab the body as it came floating 
by. All went well while ‘Sandy’ swam, but on being guided to the 
bank and the water being shallow, the rope became tangled round 
‘Sandy’s’ legs causing him to kick and perform, and miraculously 
another mishap was averted. However the body was eventually 
landed on safe ground and Ron was thankful to turn ‘Sandy’ 
homewards and leave the three men to continue with their duty. 

Our first morning at the cottage was bright and sunny and 
while Mr Smart showed the men over part of the run I stayed 
with the women folk who told me one of the daughters was 
getting married and wished to go down country, so it was arranged 
that she and her sister should take their horse and gig and come 
with us as far as Burkes Pass. At that time the roads were very 
narrow and deep and for some reason | have forgotten our horse 
took fright, plunged to the side of the road and capsized the gig. 
I was hurriedly requested to sit on her head to prevent her from 
rising. This I did while the men quickly unyoked the harness 
and pushed the gig off her. She soon settled down quietly, was 
reyoked, and we continued our journey with no further mishap. 

Within a few days we were back in Ashburton and put our 
house on the market, which Mr Ferriman (a land agent and also 
a friend of the family) soon sold to a retired farmer. Mr Ferriman 
was a wonderful man and his advice and help were a great 
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comfort to us. He had given us a wedding present of a dozen 
choice rose trees. They were in bloom and looking so lovely that 
it grieved me to have to leave them behind. 

Another friend, Mrs Walker (an elderly Scottish lady and wife 
of Mr Walker who with Mr Lane owned the Ashburton Woollen 
Mills), was interested in our venture and came to see us. I was 
very depressed that day and sad at leaving our loved ones. I 
said to her, ‘Mrs Walker, do you think there will be any birds 
up there?’ She replied, ‘Of course there will be, and the 
same sun and moon as shines on you here will shine on you up 
there. So get out of the rut, my girl, go, and may God’s blessing 
go with you both.’ What a lot the encouragement and advice 
of two such understanding and loyal friends meant to us at that 
time. 

Things were now beginning to open up, and our aim was 
to get together every pound we could to buy stock. We were paid 
£800 cash for our six-roomed, solidly built home and we soon 
packed up and left Ashburton on our new venture. A good friend, 
Mrs Tucker, taught me how to make bread. This was necessary 
as sixty years ago a car was almost unknown and a horse-drawn 
conveyance once a week to the Hermitage, Mount Cook, with 
mail, etc., could not bring bread and provisions for settlers. We 
had to get a year’s supply of provisions with the backloading of 
wool at shearing time, and a large storeroom was a necessity. As 
I write, an amusing incident comes to my mind. It was shearing 
time and the storeroom had to be cleared and prepared for the 
new supply of provisions which was shortly to arrive. At that 
time Mrs T. was helping me and as she cleaned up some spilt 
sugar and flour, said, ‘What shall I do with this?’ I looked 
at it and said, ‘Oh put it in the pig bucket.’ Next she showed 
me some dried bread, etc., and said, ‘ What shall I do with this ? ’ 
Again I said ‘Put it in the pig bucket.’ That night she said to 
me with a mischievious expression on her face, ‘I came across 
a spilt packet of Epsom Salts as I cleaned down that shelf so I 
“put it in the pig bucket”’.” It was too late for me to say ‘ Don’t’ 
so the joke ended in a good laugh. Next day she walked off still 
wearing that mischievious expression and said as she passed me 
at the door ‘I am going to see the results. She was not 
disappointed, but the pigs seemed none the worse for their dose 
of medicine. 

As it happened, my husband could not have had a more useful 
trade than carpentering, not only for the building of the homestead, 
woolshed and all other requirements, but for over fifty years he 
never tired of doing all in his power to please me and grant my 
every wish. 

The first thing he built at Simons Hill was a _ three-roomed 
corrugated iron structure which was later to be used as an 
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implement shed, but in the meantime it served as a shelter over 
our heads while building of the home was in progress. While 
camped in the corrugated iron building, I took the opportunity 
of making a big supply of jam from fruit which was growing 
at the orchard down by the rabbit fence. There were gooseberries, 
red and black currants, and cherry trees laden to the ground with 
luscious ripe fruit. The orchard was five miles away and I had 
to carry the fruit in tins on horseback. Sometimes I would climb 
into the saddle as best I could or else lead the horse carrying the 
tins. I only had one saucepan but in it I could make 6lb. of jam 
at a time with 3lb. of fruit and the same amount of sugar, but 
this all had to be done over an open fire. 

My only jars were made by cutting down beer bottles, quantities 
of which were lying about. My brother made me a ring from a 
piece of fencing wire. It had a handle by which I could hold 
it over the open fire. When very hot I would place it over the 
neck of the bottle which would then be placed in cold water and 
the top would crack round and fall off. These jars were filed 
smooth, cleaned and got ready for use. I used a 56lb. bag of 
sugar and made over 100lb. of delicious jam. I was very proud 
of my effort and the sight of those beer bottle jars full of jam 
and jelly was a joy. They certainly came in useful, starting off 
from scratch as we were. 

It was during this time that I had my first experience of cooking 
in a camp oven. I would make a scone mixture into a huge loaf. 
I cannot remember it ever being a great success, but it certainly 
filled the gap. That was my first and last experience of cooking 
in a camp oven. Some years later Nan, a rabbiter’s wife, when 
camped out with her husband, used to prepare delicious meals in 
that same camp oven and prided herself on being the last to use 
one at Simons Hill. She now treasures it as a souvenir. 

I well remember sitting on my horse and seeing the first tussock 
dug out, the commencement of the foundation for the house. Being 
so far back it was not easy to get help and the carting of so 
much timber and house requirements was a big item. Everything 
had to be carted 45 miles with horse drawn waggon. However, 
the time came at last when we were able to make ourselves 
comfortable in two or three rooms, so we settled in while the 
rest of the house was being completed. We were the first in the 
Mackenzie Country to install a hot water service and it was a 
great risk, even though covered pipes were installed, and great 
care was taken during the winter months to drain all pipes before 
the frosts set in. Still there were times when we were caught and 
this caused great inconvenience and much work mending pipes and 
getting all in order again. But the comfort during the summer 
was worth all the winter inconvenience and as time passed things 
improved. 
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Today we are living in a wonderful age of so many up-to-date 
labour saving devices. Very different from over 50 years ago 
when the homestead at Simons Hill was built, though everything 
of the best procurable at that time was installed. I was sent off 
to Scott Bros., Christchurch, to choose grates and the all important 
range. There was great discussion about this; built-in or self 
setter ? Was it to be the two or one oven type, and as we had 
decided to install a hot water service, must it have a_ boiler 
at the side as all ranges of those days had ? 

I was given a free hand to order what I liked. There was 
really not much to choose from then but on reaching Scott Bros., 
a range in the show window took my eye and at all costs that 
must be the one. It was a built-in Atlas with one large oven and 
it seemed to me that no amount of bread making or cooking would 
be too much for a range like that. It had a lovely steel finish and, 
wonder of wonders, it had a surround of lovely tiles reaching 
from the range to the rack —the first I had ever seen. The rack 
also had a heavy steel finish and the hearth a different type of 
tile to complete the outfit. It was soon decided upon and 
arrangements made to have it railed to Fairlie so as to contact 
the wagon which was doing the carting of timber, etc., for the 
house. 

On its arrival at Simons Hill, imagine my dismay when a little old 
fashioned range with a black iron surround was unloaded! | 
must have shown great disappointment for I did not think it 
possible that it could be returned all the way to Christchurch, to 
say nothing of the 50 miles on the wagon. As I write I visualise 
that range amongst the tussock as it was lifted down from the 
wagon, and I thought ‘You miserable ugly little thing, I hate 
the sight of you. My husband was very concerned about my 
disappointment, especially as I had told him so much about the 
wonderful range I had ordered. At last he said ‘ You shall have 
your range; we will find some way out.’ Eventually it was 
returned to Christchurch and in due time the apple of my eye 
arrived at Simons Hill and took pride of place in that large 
kitchen for many years. 

One very windy day many years later we had a huge fire 
and the girls were ironing. Our irons at that time were those 
heavy flat ones which had to be heated on top of the range. 
After some little time we seemed to hear a roar, more than the 
noise of the wind. Still the ironing went on until the noise 
became more noticeable and looking around the range I fancied 
T saw the slightest sign of smoke coming from under the skirting 
board. I kept my eyes fixed on that spot till sure enough another 
sign of smoke appeared. But still the girls carried on with their 
ironing. By this time I was walking around in circles wondering 
could there possibly be a fire at the back of the range. I began 
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to fill bath, washing tubs and buckets with water. My husband, 
who was busy at the woolshed not very far away, happened to 
look and was greeted by the awful sight of thick smoke coming 
out under the eaves along the side of the house. By the time 
he reached the door we were all in a panic. A fire had broken 
out in the diningroom which was behind the range. 

In those early days scrim and paper were used for lining rooms 
——an easy prey for fire. As we watched and wondered, we saw 
the first tiny light appear, but in a split second the blaze had 
reached the ceiling. We had buckets of water handy and soon 
got that part of the fire under control. But trouble was unead 
of us. My husband quickly tore down part of the wall where 
the fire had broken out and saw the cause of the trouble. A hole 
in the back of the range had set the nearby studs aglow. There 
was a manhole in the ceiling of one of the bedrooms which my 
daughter sprang through and, to her dismay, she saw the glow 
of the studs and the thick smoke among the rafters. Buckets and 
buckets of water were handed up through that manhole and tipped 
down over the hot studs at the back of the range until they 
became black and charred looking, but at last the danger of the 
house being burnt down was overcome. 

We were a sorry looking lot as we sat down exhausted; we 
women folk finding relief in tears. What a mess the kitchen was 
in, with a flow of water and soot from the top of the rack, down 
over the stove and hearth, running in pools over the kitchen floor. 
As soon as the girls began to clean up I peeped in the oven and 
there was a huge leg of mutton beautifully simmering in the 
roasting dish, not a bit the worse for the mess and upheaval all 
around. With it all I still had a great liking for that old range 
but it was certainly the worse for wear. It had to come out and 
was replaced by the latest Centennial model, with red and cream 
coloured enamel, and that lasted until we retired to live in Timaru. 
It has now been replaced with the latest Frigidaire, but no matter 
what changes the years continue to bring, or what gadgets are 
introduced for cooking, no stove could ever mean as much as that 
first Atlas did to me. 

Our first lights at Simons Hill were candles and kerosene lamps, 
and the cleaning of these each day caused a great deal of work. 
Cooking early morning breakfast for the musterers while holding a 
candle in one hand and a fork in the other, turning over chops in 
a frizzling frying pan was hard on the eyes, especially as the 
candles were sometimes home made and not the best quality. 
However it was not long before we decided something must be 
done about it. We were advised to install an acetylene gas outfit. 
So we had the whole house piped and the plant was soon in use, 
but it was not satisfactory as the liquid in the trays froze in the 
winter time and then the lights would go out. So we had to revert 
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to kerosene lamps. Some time after this a small battery electric 
plant was installed for lighting purposes only. This was a great 
comfort and remained in use until the line from the hydro works 
was taken right through the Mackenzie Country about the year 
1959 and all runholders were able to have a plentiful supply of 
electricity. At this time Simons Hill homestead was remodelled 
and all the latest appliances installed, but this came after my husband 
and I had retired and were living in Timaru. The homestead still 
remains in the same position, with its view of Mount Cook which is 
alwavs a beautiful sight, particularly in winter when snow reaches 
down to the level of the surrounding country. 

When part of our house became ready for use, and our furniture 
which had been stored in Fairlie arrived, it was a great joy 
unpacking, and gradually our home became more comfortable. 

An event I will always remember was preparing a list of stores 
and furnishings to start our life with at Simons Hill. Mr Bateman, 
at the C.F.C.A., Fairlie, looked at the list and said ‘This order 
will take some time to complete. I had everything J could 
think usable in a house on that list, and in such quantities, as | 
had worked it out, that I thought would provide a year’s supply, 
with men to cook for. After keeping house for our two selves in 
Ashburton, this order seemed colossal. However, with six 200lb. 
sacks of flour, twelve 56lb. bags of sugar, a 50lb. chest of tea, 
rice, oatmeal, salt, etc., in 25lb. bags, and smaller goods and 
tinned products all worked out proportionately, on the whole I 
was not far out. 

J was sitting by the counter in the old Farmers’ buildings in 
Fairlie discussing things with Mr Bateman when, to my dismay, 
I noticed my son, a toddler — 18 months old — thoroughly enjoying 
himself. On the floor, along the front of the counter, were several 
bags of seeds on display with the tops of the bags all neatly rolled 
back, and here was my son, filling little fists as fast as he could 
and mixing the seeds from one bag to the other. I don’t know 
how long this had been in progress but I have since wondered 
what the results were ! 

When the stores were unpacked at Simons Hill and placed on 
shelves, the storeroom had the appearance of a grocer’s shop of 
which I was very proud. But how different is the present time 
when one can ring up from day to day if necessary and there is 
no need to order a year’s supply for back-loading at shearing time. 
From The Farmers’ I crossed over the road to Tommy Bussell’s 
Drapery Store and what a wonderful, understanding help Mr Bussell 
was to me, so young and inexperienced. He showed me linoleums, 
curtains, bedding, linen, huge grey blankets which he said I would 
need to hand out to men who were spending odd nights at the 
station ; and this I certainly did. Then came warm winter clothing 
and smaller things -——all had to be piled on to the wagon with 
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the stores. That order was the commencement of many years 
dealing with Mr Bussell. Mr Bussell was a fine man and | 
remember his quick movements. ‘There was a very long counter 
in his shop and rather than walk round he would spring in a 
sitting position on. to the counter, swing his legs over, and land 
on the other side. 

On their retirement, he and my husband played bowls together 
on the Timaru Green. He drove his car till he was 90 years of 
age and enjoyed a game of cards until the last. Mr Bussell’s 
father, John, owned a farm in England but sold out during a slump 
and came to New Zealand. He worked as miller in Parr’s flourmill 
in Elizabeth Street, where Chalmers Church Hall now stands. The 
machinery was driven by a windmill. One day the wind suddenly 
changed and the sail caught Mr Bussell’s arm, which had to be 
amputated. He later took up farming at Hunters Hills. 

One of the highlights of life at Simons Hill, and indeed of all 
the Mackenzie homesteads, was the visit of James Craig who was 
travelling representative for Bussell’s Drapery Store. Mr Craig was 
small, very Scottish and very precise, and would have looked 
perfectly at home behind the counter of a city drapery. But through 
the early years of the century in all winds and weathers he drove his 
Model T Ford around the Mackenzie. It had a small van body full of 
haberdashery and drapery and working socks and shirts for the men. 
Everybody gathered round when Mr Craig chugged into the isolated 
homesteads for he brought not only goods to sell but, just as precious 
in those pre telephone days, a fund of gossip and news. 


SWAGGERS AND OTHER BackK COUNTRY 
VISITORS 


No day seemed too long during those first years at Simons Hill 
—we were young and there was so much to be done. Social 
life was almost unknown, so few had cars, and distances between 
most places were too far to travel by horse and gig. Swaggers 
were numerous in those days and we always had to be prepared 
to cut lunches and fill their tea-billies. There were all types of 
these men, some fine chaps and some atrocious characters. 

Some swaggers were remittance men. One, whom I never met 
but was told about, had a cultured tenor voice and would sometimes 
sing in the shearers’ diningroom to concertina accompaniment. The 
player was known as Concertina Charlie and his superb playing of 
old sentimental ballads would touch the heart strings of many 
a shearing gang. The following, told by G. A. Watt, is most 
interesting . . . to use his own words: ‘It was as though the 
voice of an angel had entered into that great bulk of humanity 
as the silvery tones of that beautiful tenor voice rose to the strains 
of “ Old Love Letters” and more than one calloused hand would 
wipe away a furtive tear as memories of other ways and other 
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days filled that dim smoky room, but, as with many hobos, he 
could not hold his job and after the first pay day he would roll 
his swag and vanish as silently as he came.’ 

G. A. Watt also mentions Liverpool Jack and Cockney Joe 
who walked the road together. When Liverpool Jack died he 
was buried in a little cemetery by Kurow. Long afterwards 
whenever Cockney Joe walked that way he would go into that 
cemetery and in the paupers’ corner would unroll his swag and 
spend the night by that lonely unmarked grave. 

Then there was Dick the Devil, of whom it was said no human 
eye had ever seen him wash, and the only letter he was ever known 
to receive was addressed to Mr Richard Satan. 

Barney Whiterats was so named through his practice of carrying 
white mice in his shirt. He would teach them to do simple tricks 
and then exhibit them in pubs or shearing sheds in return for a 
mug of beer or a plug of tobacco. 

Perhaps the Shiner was the king of all swaggers. He was one 
of those artful dodgers and could always wangle food, tobacco, 
or beer from farmer, storekeeper, or publican, and many amazing 
stories have been told about him. But when people got to know 
him they welcomed him and did not offend by offering him a job. 
These gentry of the road had their own code and none of them 
would see a mate go short even if it meant sharing a last crust 
of bread. 

One day, a resident of the Mackenzie Country, when travelling 
in a dray on the Braemar Road, overtook a young swagger. ‘Throw 
your swag up, and get in,’ he remarked, ‘and we'll boil the billy 
soon. But this young Englishman, a stranger to New Zealand 
and its ways, not knowing what ‘boiling the billy’ meant and 
mistrustful of his friend’s rather wild and unshaven appearance, 
refused the kind offer and decided to push on. However, the 
future held good luck in store for him and a few years later 
the local man was heard to remark that although he had known 
a good many swaggers in his time he had never before or since 
met one who ‘walked off with the squire’s daughter.’ One day, 
this same young man, about to set off mustering, asked as he 
was passing a picnic party, ‘Have you a cup of tea handy ?’ — 
‘No,’ came the reply, ‘there is no boiling water but we will hurry 
it on. ‘Oh! never mind,’ came the reply, ‘I have the 
nanny-goat on the truck. I'll get a drink from her.’ 

Another swagger, who made an annual call, rode a horse which 
generally had a foal at foot, but I think the funniest one was 
always accompanied by a nanny-goat. She loved tobacco, at the 
sight of which she would stand on her hind-legs and beg. 

My husband having urgent business to do in Fairlie, one day 
we set off in the early morning, a journey of 50 miles, planning 
to return the same day as by then we had purchased our first 
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car, one of the early Fords. We left a married couple in charge 
with strict instructions that if any swaggers called during our 
absence they were not to be asked inside but given tea and 
sandwiches and sent on their way again. About halfway to 
Fairlie we met Mr Macintosh, the local policeman, who asked us 
if we had passed a man on horseback. We said ‘ Yes’ and told 
him where. He told us he was a bad character and was carrying 
firearms. When we returned home that evening we found that 
this man had called at Simons Hill, had been given a royal welcome, 
and his horse had been fed and stabled while he was entertained 
inside. This couple almost collapsed when we told them the truth 
about this man. When he arrived on horseback they took him 
to be a respectable traveller and treated him as such. 

On another occasion my sister was alone when a swagger came 
to the door and in reply to his request for food she said, * Yes, PI 
bring some to you,’ but he went to follow her inside and when she 
attempted to shut the door he put his foot in the doorway 
and still tried to enter. Like a shot she reached for a revolver 
from a shelf nearby and pointing it at him said ‘Go or I'll shoot.’ 
He took her advice and went, but she was terror stricken. She 
was a very good shot but knew the revolver was not loaded. 

Simons Hill, like many other back country places, always attracted 
people, especially during holidays. I remember one time we 
were a family of seventeen for over six weeks, during which time 
shearing and harvest were in progress. Needless to say there was a 
great amount of cooking and baking to be done each day. During 
one holiday my sister arrived with a friend who was a school teacher, 
and walking into the kitchen just as the morning baking was 
finished, she looked round in astonishment and said, ‘ How long will 
all this last?’ I replied, ‘It will all be gone by tomorrow 
morning.’ She turned to my sister and said, ‘Ann, it would 
break my heart.’ 

My big family was seldom other than well and hearty and seldom 
homesick. To see a child that way took more out of me than 
hard work. It was a thing I could not tolerate, especially in a 
child, but at times it happened. 

Once I found one of the children, a little boy seven years old, 
crying to break his heart. I said, ‘Stanley, what is the matter ? ’ 
With a fresh wail of tears he said, ‘I don’t know.’ I knew only 
too well what was wrong but I said, ‘Do you feel sick ?’ Again 
came the tearful reply, ‘I don’t know.’ I said, ‘ Well, when 
did you have something to eat?’ And once more came the 
reply, ‘I don’t know.’ I said, ‘ Well, I think you are hungry, 
so help Mary to set the table and we shall have some dinner.’ 
This he did and soon forgot himself. The tears became less but 
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in a letter to his mother he wrote: ‘I thought 1 was omesick, but 
Aunty said I was just ungry, and after I et tu bitates and three 
elpins of apple by I felt jakealoo !’ 

Another case of homesickness was that of a little girl from the 
North Island. She, too, was seven years old and as I tucked her 
into bed one night she did not seem just her own bright self. 
I was a little anxious and perhaps that was why I happened to 
be listening at the door and heard the following conversation. 
‘Jean, what is the matter?’ Poor little Jean replied, ‘I don’t 
know. ‘The next question, ‘Have you got the toothache ?’ There 
was a fresh outburst of sobs, ‘No.’ Next question, ‘Do you 
want your mother?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Well you can’t get her up here, 
so turn over and go to sleep,’ was my daughter’s advice from 
the opposite bed. This Jean did for the little talk helped to ease 
her sad heart and she also soon forgot herself. 

What I have just mentioned is a true example of history repeating 
itself for I well remember on my first day at school, about 74 
years ago, feeling homesick and saying when asked what was 
the matter, ‘I want a piece of apple pie’ But I didn’t. I just 
wanted my mother. Miss Donn, the school mistress, on seeing 
my tears and distress, came to me and said, ‘ What is the matter 
dear?” Again I repeated, ‘I want a piece of apple pie.’ She 
replied, ‘I have no apple pie but what about one of these lovely 
cakes ?’ So saying, she undid her own lunch and held it out 
for me to take my choice. I took a biscuit with raspberry jam 
between. I don’t remember saying ‘Thank-you,’ I was so very 
homesick, but that biscuit seemed to soothe me as the meal did 
Stanley. 

Our nearest neighbours at that time at Simons Hill were the 
Bowes at Maryburn. Doctor Bowe, more for health reasons than 
anything else, built the Maryburn homestead and with his wife 
and daughter, ‘Peep’ and ‘ Bo-Peep,’ their names of endearment, 
lived there for some years. They were very fine people and on 
looking back now I realise how fortunate we were to have such 
neighbours. The Doctor was more suited for his profession than 
for up country life and depended on a manager and married 
couple. During bad winters, with the coach coming only once 
a week, it was sometimes impossible to get requirements but the 
doctor’s word carried a lot of weight in that direction — mention 
him and your parcel would be forthcoming, no matter how crowded 
the coach would be. Doctor Bowe was always very interested and 
eager to learn up country dry farming and one year it happened 
that a crop of turnips was grown at Simons Hill, some of which 
were so outstanding in size that the truth of the statements about 
them was much doubted by many who heard the story. (The size 
of those turnips grown that year has never been equalled since, 
which goes to show what could be grown if weather conditions 
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were always suitable). The Doctor said to his manager, ‘ Day, 
if they can grow turnips like that at Simons Hill so can we.’ So 
he set about making enquiries. He first approached my brother 
as to what manure was used, how the maiden ground was prepared, 
what sort of turnip seed and when sown, etc. 

My brother, in all good faith, told him what he honestly thought. 
Doctor approached my husband with the same questions and he, 
sad to relate, told him quite the opposite. This also was done 
in good faith, each having his own opinion as to the reason of 
this wonderful crop of turnips. The Doctor evidently gave the 
matter much serious thought and then one cold, frosty evening 
he arrived at our door (having walked across the tussock paddock) 
wearing a velvet smoking cap, smoking a pipe which had a lid 
with a chain attached, and looking what he really was—a real 
character. He was soon comfortably seated by a lovely fire and 
then, turning to the men folk, said, ‘Hum ha, hum ha, Vincent, 
you told me... And Hosken, hum ha, hum ha, you told me... 
Which of you am I to believe?’ It was not hard to explain 
the situation. : 

The huge turnips were few and far between and the smaller 
ones a more even crop which my brother thought the best feeding 
value. My husband’s opinion was that the bigger ones were the 
best. They were both right in their own way of thinking, so 
the Doctor said ‘Hum ha, I am quite satisfied,’ and so he was. 

One of those huge turnips was the cause of an evening’s 
entertainment at Simons Hill during the shearing, while my sons 
were home from boarding school on holiday. All the morning 
I had noticed the boys at the stable door, very interested in doing 
something, but I was busy and they were too far away for me 
to investigate. 

That evening, towards dark, Ron came to me and said, ‘Mum 
come and play the piano.’ I took no notice, but very soon the 
request came again. I said, ‘All right, in a minute.’ But he 
became impatient and called out in a loud voice, ‘Mum, come 
and play the piano and Ill sing for you.’ This offer aroused 
my suspicions so | went and began to play. Almost immediately 
there was a roar of laughter. On looking round I saw the cause. 
They had cut the top, the size of a saucer, off one of those huge 
turnips, scooped out the inside, cut a mouth and teeth out of 
the skin and drawn a nose and ears. the leaves falling down 
forming the hair. Here, then, was a lantern, placed outside the 
window and they had lit it up with electricity, from which they 
had taken a cord under the lino, securing it to the pedal of 
the piano. Every time [ put my foot down it lit up the 
face of the turnip. Their effort was a huge success, shearers and 
all being invited in to share the fun. This turnip brings to 
my mind a freak potato which was grown at Irishman Creek in 
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the Irving’s kitchen garden from a certified Aucklander seed 
and which produced a fruit case full, about 30lb., of delicious 
firm potatoes. Like the turnips grown at Simons Hill, this story 
was often doubted, but Ula would say, ‘ You can ask Mrs Hosken.’ 
lt certainly was true and I have often wished a photo could have 
been taken of that root of potatoes before it was disturbed. But 
instead, all was excitement, and surprised laughter greeted each 
forkful of potatoes as they were dug away from the root. 

Another time at Simons Hill we had the rare experience of a 
cow mothering a little pig and many would pop in to see this 
most unusual sight. One day the pig got caught in a rabbit trap 
and the cow, which was lying in a paddock when she heard it 
scream, gave one unearthly roar and with tail outstretched made 
straight in the direction of the pig, jumping fences on the way. 

Doctor Bowe to whom, as always, seeing was believing, came 
along to see for himself and was well rewarded for his trouble. 
‘Hum, ha, Hosken,’ he said, ‘it’s the most extraordinary thing 
] have ever seen in my life !’ 

When it came time to sweep the Doctor’s chimneys, he and his 
manager had a serious talk— all was arranged and things got 
ready for the job. As neither was experienced in that line, after 
the sweeping there was rather a lot of soot to be cleaned up, 
especially on the mantelpiece. “Hum, ha, Day,’ said Doctor. 
‘You stand one side and I'll stand the other and we will both 
blow together,’ which they did. But Day, with a twinkle in his 
eye as he told the story, always said, ‘I took fine care I got my 
blow in first.’ 

One lovely summer day, many years earlier in Timaru, my 
two youngest sisters were given their lunch and with a toy rod and 
line set off for an afternoon’s fishing. On reaching Caroline Bay, 
they took their position on the rocks, and commenced casting their 
line in the shallow ripples in the hopes of catching a fish. Instead, 
the younger sister was caught on the upper lip by the tiny fish 
hook. Dismay and fear prevailed and more tears at the sight of 
blood during their unsuccesful attempt to remove the hook. They 
became panic stricken and a consultation was the result. They 
decided that to remove that hook called for a major operation 
and Doctor Bowe was the man to do it. They then pulled 
themselves together, gathered up their belongings and set off for 
the surgery, one firmly holding the rod and sister following behind 
led by the lip. In this predicament they crossed the railway line 
and the main street, much to the amusement of all passers by. 
On reaching Doctor’s house, on the corner of Church and Sophia 
Streets, where the Public Trust building now stands, opposite 
St. Mary’s Church, difficulty was experienced while trying to open 
the gate with one hand, the other still holding tight to the rod and 
line — the little sister still at the other end. At last the gate 
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opened and they were soon in the surgery. Doctor Bowe, with 
his usual ‘hums and ha’s’ calmed their fears and removed the 
tiny hook, and as a reward for bravery presented the little girl 
with a shilling. So excited with this mint of money, much more 
than she had ever known in her life, the two little girls were 
soon on their way home to tell their mother of their sad and 
terrifying experience. 

During Doctor Bowe’s practice in Timaru there were five doctors 
I particularly remember: Doctors Thomas, Drew, Bowe, Hogg 
and Reid. The following rhyme was made up which, when a little 
cirl, I thought very clever. ‘Doctor Thomas Drew a Bowe and 
hit a Hogg behind a Reid.’ 

Another story, this time about Doctor McIntyre. He was a 
bachelor with a practice in Timaru back in 1885. One evening 
while entertaining a friend, he was horrified to see the butter 
on the table had been nibbled by a mouse. He immediately rang 
the bell for his housekeeper. On her entering the room he said, 
‘Katie! Look at that butter. Take it away and bring in some 
fresh.’ Katie, picking a knife up from the table, said, ‘ Don’t 
worry, Doctor. I'll take off a good slice. It'll do to fry fish 
with !’ 

The saying, ‘Home is what you make it,’ is very true as far 
as my experience at Simons Hill was concerned. I never tired of 
doing all in my power to keep a cheerful home atmosphere yet, 
sometimes when I look back, I regret working so hard instead 
of spending more time with my children. 

I have heard it said if you have nothing to do in town you 
have nothing to do, but if you have nothing to do in the country, 
you have lots to do. That may be so, but the work in those days 
was all so different and hard, even with the best conveniences 
procurable at the time. What a washing machine would have 
meant, or an electric iron! I remember a lovely little impromptu 
speech my youngest sister made at our golden wedding in which 
she said that her earliest recollection of me was standing at the 
end of a table, with a huge clothes basket by my side full of 
damped down clothes, and I was ironing with a little flat iron 
which I held with an iron-holder. Yes, even on the hottest day 
there would be a big fire and the irons piled on the range for 
the ironing had to be done. 

As I look back it seems to me that home furnishings in those 
days were designed to make hard work. There were big white 
linen table cloths and tray cloths, all to be starched and ironed 
each week. As far as I can remember, it was many years before 
coloured table cloths were introduced and what a help it was 
when those oil cloth table covers became fashionable. They were 
so easily wiped down, a real work saver. No bride’s trousseau 
was complete without bolster slips and frilled pillow slips. Shops 
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would stock huge boxes of frilling from which one could choose. 
I worked many yards of drawn thread work for mine, some just 
plain hem stitch and some with a pattern a quarter of an inch 
wide. Those frilled pillow slips were hard to make and hard to 
iron. How different from the lovely plain fashion of today. 

Then there were the big crochet bedspreads and bed valances 
in use. I remember Doctor Hunter in Ashburton swearing, and 
I don’t blame him, when he caught his boot laces in the drawn 
threadwork of my bed valance the night my son was born. The 
nurse wisely lifted them and crushed them up under the bottom 
mattress out of the way. 

Men’s and children’s fashions all seemed to make hard work 
—no drip-dry shirts in those days, but starched shirt fronts and 
cuffs and piles of high stiff collars. I cannot remember a laundry 
of any sort 60 years ago but there were women who would take 
in laundry work and do it in their own homes. One I particularly 
remember was Mrs Burgess, a dear old Scottish woman, whose 
fingers were bent and knotted by continuous use of those old 
fashioned irons of which I remember five types. There was the 
flat iron, all moulded in one so that handle and all would heat, 
and an iron-holder usually made of thick cloth had to be used. 
There was an oval shaped iron called ‘Enterprise’ which 
had a wooden handle that snipped onto the top. ‘There was 
another oval shaped one which had a plated cover. Then there 
was the big clumsy looking box iron. This was heated by a 
heater being made white hot in the stove and with a fire tongs 
slipped into the back of the iron and the lid closed down. Although 
clumsy it was clean through not being heated on the stove. Then 
came the petrol iron which was also clean but great care had to 
be taken in its use. All these irons were in use at Simons Hill 
during my time. There was still another called a polishing iron 
which was used for finishing off the men’s stiff collars, etc. 

On my wedding day my mother engaged Mrs Burgess to supervise 
the tea making and see that every pot was right before being 
sent out to the marquee, and how very reliable she was. On 
arriving, she came to me with a parcel which contained a pretty 
oval fruit dish and said, ‘It’s nae much, but I gi ’t ye wi as 
suid a hert as if I’d gien ye five punds.’ That dish was a great 
favourite and always in constant use at Simons Hill. We nicknamed 
it ‘Five Pound’ and my mind often went back to Mrs Burgess 
as I wondered how many collars she must have ironed to pay for 
that wedding gift for me. 

How lovely and sensible the children’s fashions are today, 
especially coloured bloomers with elastic around waists and legs. 
Elastic was never known in my days. I can only remember 
white cotton pants which were made with wide bands back and 
front and buttoned on to little stays, and on special occasions 
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lace was frilled on to the bottom of the legs. 1 remember one 
day at the close of a very big ironing, I did not iron my sister’s 
pants to her satisfaction and she complained to Mother. Next 
week I starched the seat of her pants with thick starch and ironed 
them at stiff as possible. It was not funny to her and from then 
on she did her own ironing. 

I find it difficult to compare weather conditions today with 50 
or 60 years ago. Seasons have changed so much. (Or is it we 
who have changed ? ) The summers were, as a rule, extremely 
hot and we would sometimes go months without rain, but during 
the shearing there was often a holdup caused by the weather 
breaking. Unlike today, there was always a run before 7 a.m. 
breakfast. As a rule a cook would come with a gang of shearers, 
but as ours was the last shed but one, men were getting tired and 
the cook ‘thirsty,’ and it was no unusual thing for him to clear 
out or to throw a plate of stew or anything else handy over the 
first person who appeared in his way. At these times the least 
thing would annoy him and put him in a temper, and that was 
sure to be the time when the children would visit him — just to be 
sworn at or kicked out. Things came to a climax one year when 
we received word a day before the gang arrived to say there was 
no cook. He had become ‘thirsty’ a little earlier than usual and 
cleared out. Fortunately I had good help at the time so we went 
to the rescue and I remember the first evening’s meal, ‘Stew or 
cold meat.’ 

We were getting on nicely till nearing the end of the shearing 
when rain, which certainly was badly needed, set in and poured 
all day and night. One old experienced shepherd said, ‘This 
means thousands of pounds to the country, but that was little 
comfort to me. The meals had to go on rain or shine, and this 
meant days before the shearing could start again. There were 
no ways for men to go away and come back as they do today, 
so they just lay in their bunks, read anything they could put their 
hands on, and seemed to me to eat twice as much as they did 
when working. And what made things much harder, the cookshop 
was quite a distance from the homestead and we had to travel 
to and fro. It would have been so much easier if we had been 
able to stay at one place or the other, but the dairy and _ the 
household chores had to be done, children bathed and put to bed, 
and, what was hardest of all, harvest was always in progress at 
shearing time and food had also to be packed out to the harvesters 
three miles away. 

At that time, nearly 60 years ago, there seemed no way out, 
but times have changed with the years and today one hardly knows 
shearing is in progress. Good roads and cars enable men to go 
home if the weather breaks and pre-lamb shearing means shearing 
is over before the hay commences. There is little or no crop 
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required to grow feed for all those draught horses and hacks ;_ the 
Land Rover takes their place, and planes are used for top-dressing. 

I recall an incident which took place during our cooking for 
the shearers. I saw the mail bus arrive and sent one of the boys 
to collect the mail bags and key and bring them to me at the 
cook shop. On his return he took a short cut through a small 
crop of barley, ripe and ready to cut, which was growing near 
the house. In this he managed to lose the key of the mail bag ! 
In desperation, I hurried to the spot he pointed out and picked 
up the key almost as I arrived there. That is the nearest experience 
I ever had of finding a needle in a hay stack. 

I was not so lucky when, on returning from Timaru, I discovered 
on arriving at Simons Hill that a bag of early spring vegetables 
which had been tied on the running board of the car was missing. 
This was just too bad. My son offered to set off and try to 
find them, but I did not approve of his travelling back so the 
matter dropped. Imagine my feelings when about half an hour 
later, we were sitting round the diningroom table enjoying a 
meal when right opposite we saw a car stop and pick up our 
precious bag of vegetables and drive off with it. I could not 
even find comfort in the thought of the little distance we would 
need to have gone to recover them. 

Winter at that time was just the extreme opposite to summer, 
but the warmth of the sun for a few hours during the day was 
surprising and often about mid-day we would change into 
summer frocks, but at the moment the sun went down we would 
soon don our thick clothes again. How often I have heard my 
little child say ‘Mummy the sun has gone bye-bye,’ as the sudden 
contrast would be felt. I much preferred the winter to the summer 
and, as for beauty, to me there was no comparison. 

Many tourists who visit Mount Cook never see the beauty that 
we, living near by, so often did. It was not just ‘ snow-capped ’ 
mountains during winter but snow right down to the bottom of 
all surrounding hills. Sometimes we would visit Pukaki to see 
the beautiful reflections in the lake. Jt was a great joy to me 
when we installed a full length plate glass door in which Mount 
Cook was reflected. Tekapo House had another such picture window 
which was always a great attraction to the tourists. 

Those early winters were very severe, much more so than the 
present ones and, whereas today modern equipment is installed 
for warmth and comfort, we depended on open fires and a Broadway 
heater and it was not easy to keep the children warm. In desperation 
I made use of a 50lb. tea chest which was light in weight, was 
easily moved to follow the sun from place to place and was 
most suitable for the purpose. No draught was felt and the same 
chest, painted and cared for, was used for my three children and 
proved a valuable article of furniture. I would put a hot water 
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bottle under a rug at the bottom of the chest for them to stand on 
and their little antics as they popped up and down like a 
jack-in-the-box would amuse callers. One favourite way of keeping 
my daughter warm was to give her a bowl of hot water with a 
cloth and brush, and suggest she scrub the hearth to help me. I! 
would keep adding more hot water and in this way she would 
exercise herself for quite a long time. With it all I loved the 
Mackenzie Country more and more, and as the years pass by my 
mind often goes back to that first trip when I felt so depressed 
at the thought of the five years’ compulsory residence ahead of us. 
It was during our first year there that a car arrived and brought 
three men for lunch. Mr Scott, the land ranger, was one of them 
and during our talk I remarked that the day five years was up 
we would get out of it. He replied in a very firm voice, ‘My 
girl, when the five years is up a team of horses won’t move you,’ 
and he was right. My husband also became attached to the life 
and never wished to leave. The beauty of the country was not 
always so much appreciated by men who sometimes experienced 
hardships when having to camp out in tents during their work. 
One very severe winter when we became frozen up at the homestead 
the water could not be turned on. Our experience told us to 
leave it alone as it would freeze while flowing into the empty 
pipes and would not reach the taps. At this time we had a 
married couple. The wife, who had been a sister at the Timaru 
Hospital, was scrupulously clean but most extravagant on water. 
One day, expecting her husband home for lunch, she had used 
all the water he had carted that morning from the Maryburn 
which is a mile or two away. But he was detained out on the 
run and did not arrive back till dark. In desperation, she lit the 
copper fire and gathered up snow and ice to melt down to wash 
her baby’s napkins. It was then she learnt the amount of snow 
it took to produce a little water and it was the one time she was 
sparing on the precious fluid and made the best of things. 
Rabbiters would sometimes have to camp out on their blocks, 
gathering tussock and matagouri to put under their bed mattresses. 
It was sometimes impossible for them to get a morning wash 
until ice was melted down. One rabbiter we had, a real hard case, 
arrived at the door one day and said, ‘Mrs Hosken, have you a 
loaf of bread to spare? I have had nothing but rise for breakfast, 
rise for dinner and rise for tea for nearly a week.’ No wonder 
he was tired of rice, so we gave him some bread. This man 
went to the First World War and one day we received a letter 
from him in which he told us just about everything he knew, 
and ended up by saying: ‘It’s no use me giving you any news, 
it will only be blacked out.’ There was scarcely a thing left in 
the letter that did not have a black line through it. I imagine it 
was one time the censor got some fun out of doing his duty. 
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One frosty morning, on entering the storeroom, I was shocked 
to see some of my bottled fruit standing in frozen blocks with 
the glass jars broken off them. That same winter some of the 
half grown chickens were frozen to their perch and later on some 
of them lost their feet and when they were seen trying to walk 
on little stumps had to be destroyed. Any odd egg laid during 
that time would be found cracked and a frozen block in the nest. 

A rabbiter called one day from one of the camps and was given 
a bottle of fresh milk. Next morning, from his bunk, he saw 
what looked like a candle standing up in the bottle but soon 
realised it was milk, frozen inches high. That winter I had the 
painful experience of a frost bitten face. Early one morning we 
had set off in the Ford for Timaru but had only travelled about 
twenty miles when I experienced a most unusual feeling in my 
face. I never thought of frostbite but on reaching Timaru I wasted 
no time in seeing my doctor who said that was the trouble and 
treated me for it. 

Mention of my frost bitten face brings to my mind what one 
real hard case said to me when I first met him in the Mackenzie. 
He greeted me with the words, ‘Did you bring a tack hammer 
with you, Mrs Hosken?’ JI said ‘No, whatever for?’ He 
replied with such a twinkle in his eye, ‘To knock the icicles off 
your nose. I have many times seen icicles hanging from the 
horses’ noses but I never required the aid of a tack hammer for 
mine. 

I think the most wonderful experience I had through severe 
frost was one morning during the mustering. The men and their 
dogs had left about 2.30 a.m. so as to be on their beat by daylight. 
About 8.30 I went out with Mary, my young girl help, to milk the 
cows, a thing we often did during the busy season when men and 
cowboy were away. On reaching the stable I saw that the top 
door of the loose box was open. Knowing that there were five 
very special sheep dog pups in there a few days old, and their 
mother being nowhere to be seen, we investigated and found the 
five little pups a hard frozen block. We were shocked and wasted 
no time in gathering them into my apron and running with them 
to the house as fast as we could. We got two containers and filled 
them with warm water and, with a pup in each hand, I held them 
under the water with only their eyes and nose above. While | 
gently massaged their little frozen bodies, Mary kept up the good 
work of lifting out the water which soon became cold, and adding 
more and more warm. This work went on for about two hours 
and what a mess we were in, water everywhere, and we were 
getting very tired. But, the little bodies gradually became softened 
and I imagined I felt a slight movement from one under the 
water. Not long after this they all began to move and how our 
spirits rose. We continued to persevere and within the two hours 
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we heard the faintest little squeak. Needless to say we continued 
the work with fresh vigour, Mary dipping the water out of the 
containers and adding more warm, and I plunging the pups into 
il, one in each hand, till at last we were rewarded by the sight 
of five squeaking, happy little pups in a clothes basket, on top 
of an old blanket with hot water bottles underneath. I don’t know 
who were the happiest——the pups or Mary and I. I wet their 
little mouths with milk and left them to dry out while we enjoyed 
a well earned cup of tea. It was some hours before their mother 
returned home and then her family enjoyed their meal. 


The mother, keen to take her beat mustering, when she heard 
the men leaving with their dogs, left her pups and jumped over 
the top door of the loose box. When some five miles out on the 
run she caught up with the men and nothing could make her go 
back home. She insisted on taking her beat and stayed to the 
end. Needless to say there were no cows milked that morning. 

[ had many times before this brought back to life frozen hen 
and turkey chicks by holding them under warm water but that 
was easy compared with holding the little pups which were quite 
a weight. 

This seems an opportune place to mention my success in rearing 
a flock of seventy-two turkeys from six mothers, though I must 
confess my success was more by good luck than good management. 
I had been told how turkeys would do well on dry tussock country 
so I decided to try my luck and I was soon the proud owner of a 
pair of lovely healthy birds. The first season they presented me 
with a clutch of chickens, six of which lived. Next season, with 
a change of male bird, they were left to sit when and where they 
chose. Their nests were,fully a mile apart. One sat at the post 
of the front gate, almost on the main road, and two sat up a high 
tussock hill at the back of the homestead. 

We ate and enjoyed some of the delicious eggs but gave each 
turkey 12 eggs when she was ready to sit. Turkey mothers as 
a rule become very quiet and tame as they sit and I was soon 
able to handle each bird, with the result that when the eggs were 
being hatched the mothers were quite used to me. 

Some turkey hens leave their nests and walk off with two or 
three chickens and leave the remaining eggs only a few hours 
before time to hatch. This I could not allow to happen, so I 
would run around each of the six nests every evening, and sometimes 
in the morning as well. I would remove any chickens and leave 
the mother to continue sitting on the remainder of the eggs. Late 
one evening I visited a nest in a far plantation. Not expecting 
to find chickens I had taken no basket with me and was surprised 
to find three just newly hatched. It was a very cold night and, 
to keep them warm until I reached the house, I popped them up 
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the leg of my bloomers. This was quite a success and they were 
soon comfortable in the warm cupboard with their foster family. 

In this way I sometimes had up to forty chickens in a big basket 
on a shelf in the airing cupboard keeping each other warm, and 
as each mother turkey completed her task and the last egg was 
hatched I gave her a dozen of the chickens from the basket, fed 
them all together, and off she would strut, very happy with her 
family. By this method each hen hatched every egg and each 
mother went off with a family of twelve healthy chickens. These, 
including the six mothers and the gobbler, gave me a mob of 
seventy-nine turkeys, and then the trouble was how to feed them. 

I had been told that young turkeys must be fed with hard boiled 
eges, etc., and that the critical time of rearing was at the half 
grown stage. It was out of the question for me to feed or even 
give them small quantities of hard boiled eggs and I was at a 
loss to know what to do when my brother happened to arrive. That 
year he had grown on his farm at Sutherlands a quantity of rye 
and he kindly offered to have some crushed and sent to me. I 
was glad to accept. Four sacks of this crushed rye soon arrived, 
which I would mix with either milk or water and feed out to my 
family of turkeys. They seemed to like it and certainly thrived 
on it. After meals I would drive them back to the tussock hill 
where they would eat insects, moths, etc. [ had the help of an 
old quiet sheep dog who could handle the turkeys as though they 
were a mob of lambs. 

When next my brother called at Simons Hill I told him how 
well the turkeys had done and not one had died. He remarked 
‘They'd die all right, but you won’t let them !’ 

Some months later I read in the Auckland Weekly that crushed 
rye was the best known food for young turkeys, that it regulated 
the bowels and prevented the parasite which at the half-grown 
stage attacked the birds and caused their death. So it happened 
that I had unknowingly fed them with the correct food. One 
unexpected dividend I had was that I lost a stone in weight through 
so much running around and I felt much better for the hours I 
had spent out in the open and away from the house. 


House PARTIES 


To be a success, house parties in the Mackenzie Country had 
to be arranged to suit the type of company present and evidently 
the never-to-be-forgotten race day party at Tekapo in the year 1900 
was an outstanding success, tales of which will be handed down 
for generations. 

Irishman Creek Station hands would sometimes arrange a most 
enjoyable dance. Many of them employed at Irishman Creek were 
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very gifted, as they proved in after life, and in their younger days 
they had ways and means of their own of amusing their many 
friends. 

One game I have never seen played anywhere else was: We 
would all sit round the room, each choosing our own place, and 
all would go well till a ‘certain’ member of the party would 
happen to occupy a ‘certain’ seat on the end of a ‘certain’ 
form and would in a split second find himself in the middle of the 
room wearing a most unusual and surprised expression. To my 
amusement, I saw this trick successfully carried out on two very 
nice middle-aged men who, both with pipes in their mouths, 
innocently sat down at the end of that form. Both men landed 
in the same spot on the floor and what was most amusing, both pipes 
went flying in the same direction. This did not happen to both men 
at the same time and that seat was quite safe in between times. 
Only ‘certain’ victims were privileged to put on this performance. 
I heard that the seat on the end of that form was not the only one 
adapted for that most unusual game which required the press of a 
switch. But only such clever chaps as those at Irishman Creek, with 
years of experience, were capable of carrying it out successfully. 

There were occasions, however. when even those clever chaps 
were not so smart. Once one of them, who had become interested 
in photography, became the proud owner of a very fine camera. 
On a fine day, under perfect conditions, he chartered an aeroplane 
to fly over the Alps so that he could photograph an unclimbed peak. 
But on arriving back at Irishman Creek he found, to his dismay, 
that he had omitted to remove the cap from the lens of his camera. 

Friends would travel long distances io attend a house party 
at Simons Hill. At such times there were no special accommodation 
arrangements made. Some were lucky enough to enjoy the .omforts 
of a spare bedroom, some would bring sleeping bags, and there 
were times when shearers’ bunks and all sleeping accommodaticn 
would be occupied. On one occasion there were forty to breakfast 
next morning and such questions as ‘ Where did you sleep, etc.?,’ 
would be common talk amongst the guests. At times we were 
privileged to have the pipe band from Irishman Creek. These boys 
played well and their music always topped off the evening. There 
was great excitement at one of our parties when the first plane 
ever to land at Simons Hill arrived with two guests, Tom and 
Ethel Corrigal, from Hakataramea, on August 11, 1934. 

When we first settled in the Mackenzie I promised myself [ 
would climb Simons Hill, but I never got round to doing so. Forty 
vears later, Tom took me over by plane. I was greatly impressed 
then by the sight of those three beautiful lakes — Tekapo, Pukaki 
and Ohau — and surrounding mountaints. 

Suppers for parties, big or small, never worried me. I found 
the secret was not to prepare too big a variety. It was the usual 
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thing each week to fill up biscuit tins, making use of any surplus 
butter from the previous churning. Sometimes there would be 
none, sometimes quite a lot, but the tins were seldom empty. 
These tins were always a safe fallback and, together with quantities 
of choice sandwiches, a good supply of juicy mince tarts, and cream 
sponges, no other variety was required. 

I would make strong black coffee, sometimes a week before, 
always using the ‘Club’ coffee powder. This would be put into 
huge stone jars, easily heated, and mixed with scalded milk when 
required. 

Thirty couples could dance comfortably in our Music Room. 
It was not easy to remove the billiard table and clear the room, 
but there were always willing helpers. The floor would be well 
powdered, seats arranged round the room and the evenings would 
always go with a swing. 

My elder son was the hardest done by. He was always responsible 
for the lighting arrangements and somehow things had the habit 
of going ‘haywire’ on those special occasions. The acetylene gas 
would need extra attention or the petrol lamp would not blow 
up, or candles in the old fashioned holders over the piano would 
drop grease down over the keys — but all present seemed to have 
the happy knack of making the best of things. 

One particular evening Alf installed a temporary electric 
light outfit which was a great success and added to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 

A ‘Fancy Dress Dance’ always caused much fun. Characters 
might range from a parson to a swagger, Queen Victoria to a 
charwoman. Always a clown would be present, and with such 
distinguished company as the Elizabethan couple (better known 
as Katie and Arthur Wheeler) to lead off the ‘ Grand March,’ there 
was never a dull moment. 

One weekend, however, was overshadowed when Rees McConachy, 
violinist, who had just returned from studying overseas, arrived 
from Dunedin with his accompanist. She was a delightful girl 
in her late twenties and a brilliant pianist but unfortunately an 
asthma case, and instead of the Mackenzie Country air being 
beneficial as it is well noted for in such cases, it had the opposite 
effect, making her weekend a rather distressing one. Nevertheless, 
the evening following the fancy dress party we were given a musical 
treat by these two musicians. 

It was the usual thing at these party weekends to arrange a fishing 
expedition. Every horse and saddle on the place would be put 
into use. Old clothes and boots would be donned and to see the 
fishing party set off was something never to be forgotten. One 
of the party, Les McDonald, inspector of Post Offices, had 
made up his mind that collars and ties would not be used during 
that visit to Simons Hill. He was a good sport and had received 
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a week off duty in order to prolong his visit. He entered into the 
life of the Mackenzie Country in real earnest. He tried his hand 
at bread making and at everything the men folk were busy doing, 
and, much to his joy, it happened that sheep work was in progress 
that week, during which time every sheepyard expression became 
well and truly registered in his mind. He had a family of five 
and in the first letter we received from him after his return home, 
he stated, ‘I have just had a clean muster, there were no stragglers, 
but one woolly, one footrot, one broken mouth, and two were wool 
blind.’ Les was especially fond of my mince tarts, but he always 
referred to them as ‘ Mrs Hosken’s fly pies.’ 

This seems an appropriate time to mention the following if I 
may be excused for doing so. At the time of my daughter’s 
wedding in the little Tekapo Church, a visitor to the Hermitage, 
Mount Cook, was a lady from overseas, who was much impressed 
by what women did in all types of life in New Zealand. Later, 
while touring the North Island, she gave a talk over the radio. 
The following is an extract from a letter I received from a friend 
soon after :— 

‘This morning I happened to turn on the radio during the 
women’s hour and I heard the following —“I have just been 
visiting the Hermitage at Mount Cook and I heard little else spoken 
of but a recent wedding and of the wonderful spread, all done 
by the bride’s mother, and I must mention the wonderful mince 
pies which she is noted for. This mother even made the daughter’s 
wedding frock and that of the bridesmaids. Later, I saw the 
little church overlooking Tekapo Lake, built of rocks which were 
gathered from the lakeside and surroundings, and the cross showing 
in the plate glass window. I was told that the organ in the 
church was a gift from the bride’s mother, in memory of her 
parents, and that she had filled the position of organist from the 
opening of the church till her retirement with her husband from 
the Mackenzie Country. 

‘The Mount Cook bus always makes a stop at the church to 
enable tourists to look around. The bride’s mother, with her 
two sisters were visting the church and enjoying themselves in an 
old time sing-song. We, visitors travelling through, called to see 
the church and were entertained unawares. When seen passing 
the window we were invited in, and some even joined in the singing 
while the bus waited for us”.’ 


UNEXPECTED GUESTS 


The Mount Cook buses have always been and still are an 
up to-date, reliable service, but even they have an unenviable 
experience sometimes. The one I am about to relate happened 
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one winter after a very heavy fall of snow when one of them 
landed at our door in the early hours of the morning with several 
tourists on board. 

From our diningroom window we had seen a light about seven 
miles down the road in the early evening and wondered what 
it could be, but it never occurred to us that it was the bus in 
trouble, and about 10 p.m. we all went off to bed as usual. About 
2 a.m. we were wakened by our son who was looking cold and done 
in. He said, ‘The Mount Cook bus is at the door with several 
tourists. We have been about seven hours coming from Tekapo. 
(A distance of about twenty miles). Aub (the bus driver), is 
done in and cannot possibly go any further tonight. What can 
we do for them?’ My husband immediately said, ‘ Bring them 
in, stir up the fires, and we will get dressed.’ As I was dressing 
I heard one of the tourists say, ‘What a huge bowl of junket. 
I have never seen so much in all my life.” What she thought was 
junket was a big milk pan full of scalded milk on which, when 
cold, the thick cream would rise to the top—real Devonshire 
cream. 

By the time I had dressed and reached the kitchen, fifteen cold, 
miserable folk greeted me and right through the house there was 
a thick trail of snow which had dropped off their boots and shoes. 

I immediately threw the men the sock bag and they helped 
themselves and very soon changed their wet, cold socks. Next 
the bus driver was shown into a small cosy bedroom on his own 
where he could sleep undisturbed. My son went off to his room 
and after a hot drink they were both soon asleep. The bus had got 
into heavy drifts of snow and off the road so often that these 
boys, with two more runholders, had worked hard getting them 
as far as Simons Hill. 

By this time the house was warming up so we gave all hot 
drinks and refreshments and then showed men into one spare 
bedroom and women into the other. Those who wished were 
left to sit in armchairs round the fire for the rest of the night. 

When Margaret and IJ were left alone, our first thoughts were 
‘What about breakfast?’ She suggested eggs but eggs, being 
in short supply, were off the menu. It so happened that the men 
had just killed a young steer so I decided some of the meat would 
make a delicious breakfast cooked into thick gravy and served on 
hot toast. But when my husband went out to the meat house to 
get some to leave over cooking for the rest of the night, he found 
the beef a frozen block. It was impossible to cut it with a knife 
so he sawed off slices which were chopped up and we soon had 
a pot full cooking so that all enjoyed their breakfast. 

By mid-day the grader had been up and made the roads passable 
and after a good lunch they all set off again on their journey to 
the Hermitage, Mt Cook. 
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— A most unusual incident happened one day when we were 
landed with three little children who, sad and broken hearted, 
were crying bitterly. We really thought they had been abandoned 
as they kept saying, ‘Daddy went away and left us. It was 
raining and cold and snow was still lying on the ground when 
my daughter noticed something moving at our front gate. In the 
distance it looked like three dogs but as they came closer we saw 
they were three little children. 

As they came nearer we went to meet them and before long we 
had them cosy round the fire with their little feet in a bowl of warm 
water. While they drank hot cocoa and ate, we gathered their 
story. They had come from the Hermitage, Mt Cook, where 
their parents had been living in a camp and were on their way 
down country to avoid the most severe part of the winter. The 
parents were in the car but the three children were put to bed in 
a trailer which had broken away from the car and shot into a clay 
bank and completely overturned. The children were not hurt and 
crawled out. Seeing the trees not far away and the smoke rising 
from the chimney of our homestead, they walked along the road 
and turned into the gateway. 

The parents had gone 10 miles further before they missed the 
trailer then, horror stricken, could not return quickly enough. 
Needless to say, they experienced very great relief when they 
reached the trailer and peeping in, dreading the worst, saw it was 
empty. They then traced the wee feet marks over the snow to safety. 
To put children to bed in such a way in a trailer was against the 
law but to the parents the mishap gave them the lesson of their 
lives. 

Another time at 9 p.m. on a very dark, cold night, a car 
stopped at our door. My husband opened it and a very nice 
cultured voice said, ‘We are lost. Please tell us where we are 
and how far is the nearest accommodation procurable?’ My 
husband soon grasped the situation and said, ‘ Right here, come in.’ 
Within minutes wet shoes were off and four pairs of cold feet 
warming round the fire. These very fine men had got benighted 
after they left Lake Pukaki and reaching Irishman Creek found it 
in flood and could not cross. They turned back and, seeing our 
light in the window, came in. After supper they spent a happy 
evening with my sons roller skating in the woolshed and were 
most grateful and appreciative for hospitality received. How 
different travelling was in those days over rough, unformed roads. 

As I write I am reminded of an experience we had with another 
late caller on a similar cold dark night. We had a rabbiter 
camped about three miles out on the run and were surprised on 
answering a knock at the door to find him there. He immediately 
said, ‘I’m ill. Can you take me to a doctor?’ To set off on 
a journey of 40 miles on such a night to take a man who was 
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able to walk three miles in from his camp just did not make sense 
and I imagined what the doctor would think of me to allow it. 
‘No,’ I said. ‘You come in and I'll give you a warm bed and 
in the morning the bus will be down and you can go to the 
doctor then.’ He put up a sham and I| knew this man was not 
ill. However, we got him to bed but the trouble was when the 
morning came we could not get him up and we had to use great 
tact to get him dressed in time for the bus. The doctor told 
us later that this man made a habit of landing in the hospital late 
at night during the winter and would be looked after and enjoy 
a week’s rest away from his camp. 

One lovely sunny afternoon we noticed a woman.coming down 
the drive pushing a pram. It was a rabbiter’s wife from a nearby 
camp. We had a very good married couple at the time but the 
wife was not always in the best of moods. On arrival at the 
back door this woman was met with these words, ‘ Good-day, what 
can I do for you?’ The poor little woman was not prepared 
for such a greeting and said, ‘ Well, I felt a bit lonely and | 
thought I would come along and see you.’ Mrs T., ‘ Well, I have 
no time for visitors. I have men coming in and a dinner to cook.’ 
Knowing Mrs T. as I did, I quickly went to the door and said, 
‘Yes we are busy, but come in and rest, and we will make a cup 
of tea,’ which we did, and Mrs T. was very nice to her. After 
the woman had left, Mrs T. laughingly said, ‘You know Mrs 
Hosken, I can always make people understand whether I want 
them to come back or not.’ I said, ‘ You certainly can, and you 
will have no return visits from her.’ 

Some time after this incident, Mr and Mrs T. decided to leave 
the homestead and take a rabbiting block out on the run. There 
were lots of rabbits at the time and big money to be made and 
they were determined to knock up a big cheque, so they spent 
a number of years in this way. 

They had two very special friends who, as holiday weekends 
came round, would be invited to the camp. I said, ‘But Mrs T., 
how do you manage for sleeping?” ‘Oh,’ she laughingly said, 
‘that’s easy. As soon as they arrive, which is generally about 
6 p.m., we have a little drink of whisky, which we are all very 
fond of, then a yarn and a smoke. (By the way she could smoke). 
Then another little drink, and so on. By this method and reasonable 
good luck, this brings us to about midnight. I have no meals 
to prepare. That suits me as they always bring a good supply 
of provisions with them. So we then have a meal and later on 
another little drink. The topic of conversation always leads to 
fishing, so in the early hours of the morning they go to try their 
luck and I take the opportunity to have a sleep. So you see, 
Mrs Hosken, no beds are required.’ She went on to say in her 
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humorous way, ‘ You have taught me a lot since I came to Simons 
Hill, but that is something I can teach you.’ 

One beautiful sunny day during mid winter, snow lay thick on 
the ground but the sun shone extremely hot. We noticed a moving 
object coming over the flat towards the homestead. As it came 
nearer we could see it was a vivid red colour which showed up 
against the snow. Whatever could it be? One of the children 
suggested it must be a red cow, but when smoke began to rise in 
thick clouds we knew it was no cow. Could it be a swagger 
approaching the house in that direction ? It soon became clear 
what it was as peals of laughter reached us before Mrs T., 
who said, ‘It’s such a damned long winter, I was feeling tired of 
my own company. I thought it a good day to unpack our things 
out of a tin trunk I brought from England. On coming across 
this red silk evening frock, I could not resist the temptation of 
putting into action the thought that went through my mind to 
put it on and come over and share a laugh with you.’ We certainly 
did laugh, for as she went through antics, holding up the long 
train and showing her snow boots underneath, the sight was enough 
to make anyone laugh. By this time we had reached the kitchen. 
She flopped down on a chair, looked at the range, and said, 
‘Oh my God, Mrs Hosken, is your kettle boiling?’ She had 
walked three miles over frost and snow and was well and truly 
ready for a ‘cuppa,’ which she thoroughly enjoyed. 

After collecting titbits, including a jar of thick scalded cream 
for the evening meal, Mrs T. set off on her return journey in the 
hope of reaching her camp before the cold frosty air set in. I 
could not imagine her being in the best of humours that evening, 
but we all enjoyed the joke, and it certainly broke the monotony 
of that week. 

We were very fond of Mr and Mrs T., they were characters of 
their own. Mrs T. was a most wonderful story teller and even 
though her stories were not always quite suitable for those of 
tender years, the children would flock round her in expectation 
of what was coming next, and say, ‘Oh come on Mrs T., we 
don’t mind if they are not drawingroom stories. She would give 
me a cute wink and go on telling them stories one after another, 
stretching her imagination to suit the occasion. 

Our first meeting with Mr and Mrs T. was after we had 
advertised for a married couple for Simons Hill. They were one 
of forty applicants. We explained to them that there was little 
social life and the nearest church was thirty miles away. Sometime 
later when recalling that interview, Mrs T. laughingly said, ‘I 
looked around the room to see if I could get a clue as to what 
denomination you were, but anything would have suited us so long 
as we got the job. Mrs T. was what one may call a queer 
mixture, but her good qualities always predominated. 
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She married twice after she left us, so that was three husbands 
I knew. Some days she would talk much about her home life 
before she came to New Zealand, and would show us relics from 
her home. Amongst them was a pile of beautiful paintings her 
dad had done, also a telescope he had made, and when making 
reference to her mother, one could only gather that she was speaking 
of a refined gentlewoman. Many more instances could be mentioned 
about her life in England, which she loved to talk about. 

During one Christmas holiday, when the children, as usual, had 
their mates with them, a serious epidemic of polio broke out down 
country. The Government took a firm stand and no child was 
allowed to travel. As the weeks passed by the trouble got no better 
and correspondence lessons were then sent out, much in the same 
way as the correspondence school method of today. Sets were 
sent weekly and had to be returned up to time. This was no little 
task with six children, two in the fourth standard, two in the 
second, and two in the primers. Needless to say, this school work 
had to be faced in a very business-like way. So we turned the 
diningroom into a school room and I commenced to carry out 
teaching and supervising as methodically as I could. Two of the 
boys at that time were learning the violin, so music lessons also 
had to receive attention. By the time the Christmas holidays 
came to a close Mrs T. and I were ready to relax instead of 
having to start all this extra work. Things went fairly well for 
a while, but Mrs T’s. moody turns became more frequent, in fact 
they were becoming almost intolerable, so I said to her, * Mrs T. 
how about you taking your holiday and I will manage somehow ? ’ 
‘What, she said, ‘and leave you with the damned kids ? Never 
in your life, but they are always playing “Home Sweet Home” 
on the fiddle. I wish to God they’d go there.’ I said, “How 
about you taking on the lessons and I will do the chores.’ This 
she willingly agreed to do. She had been blessed with a good 
education, the lessons were no trouble to her, and each set was 
sent off in good time. This epidemic lasted some months and it 
was surprising how the children and their teachers from the different 
schools fell into line and carried out the good work. 

This brings to my mind the first years I taught my two boys 
at Simons Hill, but it was in the old fashioned way. However, 
I brought my elder son up to the second standard, then my parents 
took him to live with them in Timaru where he was taken with 
other children to the Salisbury School each day by Miss Mabel 
Ray, who was the sole teacher there at the time, until, before long, 
they both became pupils at the Preparatory Department of Timaru 
Boys’ High School. 

During one school holiday my daughter had her school mate, 
Beth, staying with her, and for some days they had laboured 
to make a kite such as they had seen the boys make. They were 
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very proud of their effort and had great hopes of its flying 
successfully. They had thick, heavy pieces of paper tied on to 
the tail of heavy string. Quite good, so they thought. At last 
the great day came to fly the kite, but it wouldn’t. They tried 
and tried, but without success. They were very sad and disappointed 
little girls. In desperation my daughter climbed up on top of the 
coal house and held the kite high up over her head ready to let 
it go as Beth ran with string in hand, but still no luck. That kite 
would not fly. I was too busy to be bothered with their sad plight 
but I happened to go to the door and saw Beth on her knees 
with clasped hands, seriously looking heavenwards. Evelyn, still 
up on top of the coal house, was just as seriously looking down. 
I called out, ‘What are you doing Beth?’ She replied, ‘I’m 
praying, Mrs Hosken.’ ‘What did you say?’ I asked. Again 
she seriously replied, ‘I said, please Jesus get the wind up. And 
He did, but it stopped.’ This was too much for me. [I tried to 
hold back my mirth, and think of what I could say so as not to 
dishearten those two dear little girls’ faith in their prayer. At that 
very moment a stock agent happened to appear around the corner 
of the house, and seeing my mirth, and the children, I explained 
to him what had just happened. He broke out in a peal of laughter, 
and holding his side tried to say, ‘ That’s good enough for Punch,’ 
but he had a slight impediment in his speech and could not say 
‘Punch.’ Still roaring with laughter, he went round and round the 
yard saying —‘Pu Pu Pu Pu Pu Pu.’ This, together with his 
antics, was too much for the girls who laughed heartily with him 
while I stood in the doorway enjoying such a happy scene. 

Once, while in Christchurch, I enjoyed another lovely expression 
of a child’s innocence. I was the guest of a charming little hostess 
who is the happy mother of three adorable children. My daughter 
sent them a large pot of delicious goosebery jam which their 
mother graciously accepted. The two little girls took a great 
liking to this jam and, one evening as they were enjoying their 
meal, their mother said, ‘Do thank Evelyn for this jar of delicious 
jam.’ Seven-year-old Janna quickly chimed in and said, ‘Oh yes 
do, and tell her when she comes to visit us to bring another.’ Their 
mother looked over at me and said, ‘Please accept that as a 
compliment,’ which I certainly did. 

Another clever expression came from a little girl in Auckland 
whose dad paid her 2s. 6d. per week to help in his office 
after school. One day she made a mistake in some figures and her 
dad ‘flew off the handle’, so to speak. In a very cross manner, 
Rita likewise shouted back to him, ‘ Well, what can you expect 
for 2s. 6d. per week ? ’ 

As a girl, I was always very fond of riding but never astride, 
always side saddle. I was not allowed to use any of the hacks 
at Simons Hill but one day, when the men were away mustering, 
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{ thought it a good opportunity to try out my side saddle on a 
draught horse, so I caught one called Rose. She was good natured 
and quiet, but one of the tallest draughts I have ever seen. Still 
| experienced no fear in my venture. I put on my riding habit, 
the skirt of which was a queer shape and weighted with a row of 
pebbles round the hem to keep it down in place. I had to use 
Rose’s own blinkers as my bridle would not go near her. So far, 
so good. I led her up to a post near a gate and managed to get 
my saddle on her back, only to find the girth would not reach 
much more than halfway round, so I tied a piece of string on to 
it and, though very insecure, the saddle stayed put. I then climbed 
up the gate, managed to get seated in the saddle, and when in 
position I gathered up the reins ready to set off—but Rose got 
in first. She did not appreciate the feel of my riding skirt and 
took off full gallop round a twenty-acre paddock with me hanging 
on like grim death. She stopped suddenly at the post we had 
set off from, but I was shaken and upset and fell flop to the ground. 
The saddle came after me, my skirt fell off and my long black 
hair was all over my face. Rose was terrified and stood there 
trembling as much as I was, and I was thankful to get her back 
to the stable safely, my only consolation being that there had been 
no onlookers to my unsuccessful venture. 

Later I was presented with a very nice hack but by this time 
riding astride had become fashionable for ladies so my lovely 
side saddle soon became a thing of the past and was cut up to 
sole the children’s sandals. Even when we rode astride, women 
had divided skirts of which half would make a skirt today. Needless 
to say, trousers were not heard of for ladies. I never had any fear 
where horses were concerned and would yoke one of the hacks 
into the gig and go driving with my sister who lived with us at 
the time. Mr Sams, a much appreciated neighbour, would say, 
‘Those girls will kill themselves,’ but we came to no harm and 
had lots of fun. 

Once, however, we had an awful experience when we went to 
gather fruit from the orchard already mentioned and about six 
miles out on the run. We had my little son, six months old, in a 
basket by our feet, in the front of the gig. On reaching the orchard, 
we threw the reins over a post, lifted the basket out and placed 
it in the stable while we gathered the fruit. 

As we pulled down the branches, thick with ripe cherries, the 
mare took fright at the movements and with one plunge broke 
away from the post, gave a sudden turn round and plunged 
through a narrow gateway through which the gig could 
not pass. The wheels struck the posts with such force that the 
mare shot clean out of the shafts of the gig. Everything in the 
gig, including the lunch, was strewn far up the paddock. My 
one thought was ‘Thank God we lifted out the basket which 
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contained the baby.’ Here we were in this awful predicament, 
rough tussock country, and no help within miles. As it happened, 
the mare was in a small paddock and we were able to catch her. 
She was trembling with fright but we patted her down and put 
her safely in the stable. Had she turned to the right instead of 
the left she would have been in a 7000 acre block of tussock 
country. The next problem was how were we to patch up the 
harness and yoke up the mare again? My sister was wonderful 
and we managed by using bits of wire and string to get the 
harness together. The next obstacle was that the wheels of the 
gig would not go round. They were badly bent and ground 
against the steps of the gig. However, we overcame this difficulty 
by pulling the gig up the paddock and rushing it back with all 
the force we could gather, banging the steps against the posts in 
the opposite direction. After many bangs the steps moved enough 
to allow the wheels to go round — but only just— and it was a 
sorry looking gig that landed us back home late that afternoon. 

After we told the menfolk of our experience, they were so 
thankful for our safety that instead of being cross, as we had 
expected, they praised us for our great effort and success in 
mending the harness and yoking up the mare again after such 
an experience. 


LEARNING THE HARP 


In 1928 we built a house at 180 Otipua Road, Timaru, and 
about this time our daughter’s health gave us some concern. Her 
doctor suggested we go back to Simons Hill and the high country 
air. It was then she took up correspondence school and the boys 
were sent to Timaru Boys’ High Preparatory School. Evelyn’s 
health soon began to improve and she and her brothers had become 
so well established in their school work that we decided they 
should continue as they were. It was then that we began to 
think what we could do for Evelyn to give her some outside interest. 
I had always had visions of a harp, but where could we get one ? 

One day, while on our way to Timaru after a heavy snow, our car 
became stuck at Balmoral Hill. We had no chains but after about 
an hour a young girl came along from Balmoral Homestead 
and asked could they send us help. This we gratefully accepted 
and very soon one of Mr Sams’s men came to our rescue with a 
draught horse and soon had us on our way again. As we were 
leaving the girl remarked that she was going to Timaru on the 
Friday, en route for Christchurch. The Mount Cook buses did 
not connect with trains in those days so I suggested that she should 
spend the night with us in Timaru, which she was pleased to do. 

During the evening, while having some music, I told her how 
I wished to buy a harp for my daughter. She replied, ‘I know 
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where you can get one. I have a friend harpist who has become 
so crippled she cannot play and wants to sell her harp.’ 

We were so delighted at the possibility of purchasing one that 
we asked no questions as to its condition or price and very soon 
it was safely installed in our home at Otipua Road. A real harp. 
A case of seeing is believing. 

I dragged it to the telephone and rang my sister in Christchurch 
and said, ‘Listen while I pluck a string and you shall hear our 
harp.’ In my excitement of playing to a Christchurch audience, 
I forgot the toll. But to be the owner of a harp was worth it all. 
It soon became as one of the family and at any cost had to 
accompany us back to Simons Hill. 

On arrival, we did not seem to be very popular with the menfolk. 
My son said ‘ Where did you pick it up Mum ?’ and their attitude 
towards that harp reminded me of a joke Madam Gower-Burns 
once told against herself. 

She was visiting us at Otipua Road at the time and was bubbling 
over with song, when her husband said, ‘My dear, I do wish 
you would remember that everyone is not as fond of music as you 
are. That expression certainly suited my case, but I still saw 
beauty in every scratch and borer hole. 

I washed it, rubbed it down with polishing oil and cleaned its 
seven feet with Brasso. I even cleaned out its inside and removed 
the spider webs and hard knots to be ready for where the new 
strings must go. With all this, I felt that beauty was only skin 
deep, and feared it was ‘not too good.’ 

At this stage I sent to Beggs for some new strings to be sent 
up at once. I then began to examine those very long steel strings 
that remained on it. They were old and showing signs of rust 
and decay on the outside, but the beauty of their inside fascinated 
me. They contained pure silk, of the very finest quality and in three 
colours —red, white and purple. They were things of beauty and 
great strength. 

The strings I had ordered from Beggs soon arrived, so now to 
string it up—but, oh dear!, where do I start? There were 
also three colours in the gut strings. Some huge and some as 
fine as fiddle strings. Instinct seemed to tell me that the red one 
would be the C, and the purple the F string, and I was right. 
That night when the men came home and saw the transformation, 
they seemed to feel a little sorry for the cool reception they had 
given us. But more so, when arriving home next day, music met 
their ears. 

In about a week’s time I had given my daughter her first harp 
lesson, unaware that I had her seated at the wrong side of the 
harp ! 

It happened that the mail during the week brought the harp 
tutor which Eadys, of Auckland, had secured for me. By this time 
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Evelyn had become very interested in the harp and her lessons, 
and could not open the tutor quickly enough, but came to me 
saying, ‘Oh Mummy, look at this picture. We are all wrong.’ 
And sure enough, there was a picture of a beautiful harp, and a 
man seated on the opposite side to where she sat, his hands over 
the strings in a graceful position and feet facing the pedals. Now 
our problem was solved. No wonder she could not get her foot 
round to the pedal from the side she sat, but sad to relate, when 
she pressed down the F pedal it moved the G string and we had 
to face the grim truth, we had strung all those 48 strings one out 
of place, and all had to be done over again. But there was still 
more trouble ahead. Would our problems ever come to an end, 
and somehow I did not experience the love and affection for that 
harp as time went by. For it had cost money, £40. This I 
visualised going down the drain, and my confidence with it, for I 
had received a shock to my pride, and felt humiliated in front of 
my family. Gracie Fields’ disappointment when she took her 
harp to a party and nobody asked her to play was nothing 
compared to mine. And what was more painful to bear, that 
harp began to show revenge. It even became spiteful and every 
time I touched its strings it would nip my fingers to the blistering 
stage, and the fact remained it was not reliable, for even when 
we knew how to find the sharps and flats, they would not answer 
in tune. 

I had been told that the natural key of the harp was seven flats 
and that you never use the little finger. Apart from that, I knew 
nothing of the technique of the harp, but I knew there was something 
wrong somewhere, so I asked my elder son’s opinion, and was 
thankful when he became a little interested for I knew if he could 
not fix those intricate works no one could, but when he said to 
me, ‘Mum, she is very old, and very worn,’ I knew he meant it 
and IJ was compelled to confess my defeat. 

Time is a great healer, however, as I found out, and it was 
not long before we owned a second harp, but, sad to relate, it 
also was well worn, though nothing like the first. 

By this time my daughter was making good progress in her 
playing and to have to use those seven pedals and never be sure 
of true results was frustrating to her, but we could do nothing 
about it so she plodded on as best she could. 

One Christmas, while in Christchurch, I heard of another harp 
for sale and was told it was in a beautiful home not far away from 
where I was staying. I could not reach that home quickly enough 
and soon purchased the third harp. It was a lovely instrument, an 
Errad, practically new, the pedal works in perfect order and always 
reliable, so now, what about a teacher ? 

Mrs Hugh-Johnson, of Wanganui, was recommended and 
consented to take Evelyn, and they soon became the best of friends. 
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It was a long way to go for lessons so Mrs Hugh-Johnson invited 
Evelyn to stay in her home and by giving her lessons every day 
she would receive a term in two weeks. This she did several 
times. 

When in her late teens, Evelyn went to Melbourne to further her 
studies. By paying Is. an hour she could practise on a harp in 
a city shop. While in Melbourne she made wonderful progress 
and her master was very proud of his New Zealand pupil. 

On returning to New Zealand, Evelyn longed for a full size 
concert harp (a Morley), so we wrote to Eadys, of Auckland, and 
enquired about one. Their reply was that they were sorry to 
quote us the staggering price of £1000. We gave the matter no 
further thought till some time later when Mrs Hugh-Johnson, on 
account of ill health, gave up her playing and said Evelyn was 
her one pupil whom she would like to have her harp, a full 
size concert Morley, and she took Evelyn’s Errad for her grandchild 
in part payment. 

Out of our four purchases, the one that would not stand up to 
inspection was that first buy. However, we sent it to Melbourne 
to a second hand dealer and eventually received a cheque for £20. 

The harp is a great favourite and a much sought after instrument, 
and Evelyn used to do quite a bit of public performance. She 
was harpist in the Timaru String Orchestra and on several occasions 
accompanied Rees McConachy, violinist, at his concerts. Arthur 
Wheeler’s singing of ‘My Sheepdog and I’ and ‘ The Sweet Little 
Shamrock’ to harp accompaniment was amongst many items always 
greatly appreciated. 

At our Golden Wedding in 1959, she gave much pleasure to 
our many friends by playing harp solos, accompanying singers, and 
playing duets with my grand-daughter at the piano. 

To me the harp is king of all instruments and it is a pity there 
are not more people who play it. 
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a hapter 5 


Home Nursing and Medical 


APART FROM A COURSE of massage lessons, which I took from 
Sister Blackmore when in my teens, I have had no nursing training, 
but from my very early days I have always seemed to get a good 
share of home nursing to do. The one thing which gave me a 
great deal of concern when I knew we were to make our home 
in the Mackenzie Country in the days of bad roads, no cars and 
no telephones, was how to prepare myself for emergencies. 

I had heard about Professor Kirk’s book on home treatment and 
decided to study it up. Then home treatment by Professor Kuhne 
was brought to my notice and between the two I became very 
interested and felt more prepared should an emergency arise. 

When I think back now to what my knowledge of home nursing 
has meant to me, not only my own family but so many others, 
I dread to think what I would have been like in the back-blocks 
without it. My one great guide was that the treatment prescribed 
by these men had to be comforting. If it was upsetting in any way, 
I knew the treatment was not being given correctly. For instance, 
in a case of neuralgia, always try warmth first. If no relief is 
obtained then it is a sure sign that the nerves require cooling 
and not heat. 

I had a very striking experience of this when a man in his 
late fifties was brought to me from his camp in a shocking 
condition, threatening to shoot himself. The night was very cold 
and it was out of the question to set off for a doctor or try to 
get one up over fifty miles of those wet rough roads. 

Drugs were not so much in use those days and even if they 
were I would not have known what to give. This man said he 
had been pouring hot water over bran to make a poultice but it 
made him worse. I got him to bed and put warm compresses down 
the centre of his spine, then started with coolish cloths over the head 
where the pain was the worst. I renewed these wet cloths until 
I got them as cold as possible and placed them over the painful 
parts of the head. The man lay quiet while I worked with him 
for about half an hour, then gradually fell into deep sleep, being 
quite worn out. 

The most wonderful home treatment I ever experienced was 
for a case of blood poisoning and the patient was my husband. 
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He had received a prick from a very big splinter of wood while 
classing wool during the shearing. He removed this huge splinter 
and went on with his work. He did not complain that day, but 
during the night was wakened by the throbbing of the finger 
and became very restless. Next morning, however, he went off 
to the shed and took his stand as usual, but that night he did not 
want his dinner. His finger was becoming slightly hard and 
swollen, and he was not well enough to go to work next morning. 
By this time I could plainly see the trouble was blood poisoning. 
The pain became worse and huge lumps began to show up under 
the arms, and this is when I should have wasted no time in having 
him taken down to his doctor. Needless to say I would have 
done so had I known what the next two weeks had in store for us. 
Instead, I got busy with Professor Kirk’s home treatment. I had 
all equipment on hand, little lamps, steam baths, and cold sitz baths. 
It took me a fortnight’s hard work but I cured that finger ! 

I could go on relating many instances of home cures due to 
the books of these two men. One was a case of nursing a young 
mother with gathered breasts. I carried out the treatment exactly 
as the book said, warmth and hot compresses. It was some time 
before a cure was effected, but the mother was not suffering, being 
quite comfortable in bed. Here again, if only a doctor could have 
walked in, relief might have been obtained much more quickly 
but eventually the trouble cleared up and within a few days 
that young mother was up again, well and happy. 

It was not always my good fortune to escape children’s ailments, 
but [ was always guided by the advice of those two books with 
good results. Two very different cases come to my mind as I 
write, one happened in mid-winter and the other in mid-summer. 
The former was that of a man in his early sixties, whom we were 
all very fond of. I do not remember what work he was doing 
at Simons Hill but he was camped out and one day he was brought 
into the homestead on a sledge. He was in agony and groaning 
as he was lifted off the sledge and brought into the house. I soon 
had him in bed in the same little room always used at those times, 
but I could not think what to do to give relief in any form. If 
only I could have given him a drug or something to ease the 
awiul pain as he groaned and twisted on the bed; or got him 
down to a doctor where he could have received experienced and 
understanding treatment. All I had was aspirin and it had no 
effect whatever. I felt paralysed with fear that he would die on 
that bed. The thought that he possibly could be poisoned went 
through my mind for nothing I could think of in those two books 
seemed to suit his case. He was wet with perspiration caused 
through pain. I sponged him down and did all I could, but next 
morning we decided he must be got down to a doctor. ‘This we 
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did and word soon came back that he had almost immediately 
gone under an operation for that dreaded trouble, cancer, and 
died a short time later. 

The other case happened in January, during harvest. One of 
the men was sent to a creek for a bucket of water. While getting 
it, he noticed a kerosene tin in the creek under the running water. 
Being curious to know what it could be, he pulled it out, lifted 
the lid and saw inside a 7lb. syrup tin which also had a tight 
fitting top. Still curious, he prized it open and to his amazement 
saw what looked like sticks of lolly, and at all costs he must solve 
this mystery. So he lifted out one of the sticks, popped it in his 
pocket, put the rest back as he had found them and returned to 
the men working on the stack intending to ask an explanation. 
But all was so busy and things going with such a hurried swing 
that he, too, climbed up on the stack and was in the act of taking 
his position when all of a sudden he became surrounded in flames. 
Unfortunately, when feeling the heat down his leg he put his hand 
in his pocket which caused the most drastic results. His hand 
became covered with this toffee like substance which soon began 
its deadly work of burning into the flesh. In seconds this man 
was pushed off the stack for the smell of phosphorus had told 
the men the grim truth of what had happened. While clothes 
were being pulled off, other men were busy putting out the flames 
on the stack. This incident took place about three miles out on 
the run, but the patient was quickly brought into the homestead. 
I soon had him sponged down and in bed. He did not seem ill, 
in fact he was in good spirits, and even joked about his curiosity 
when he saw those tins in the water. He enjoyed his evening meal, 
and I did not doubt but what he would soon be well again. I 
carefully dressed the wounds on the leg and hands and left him, as 
I thought, comfortable for the night. Next morning, however, when 
I went to attend to him I was horrified to find a complete change 
in the appearance of those burns and they were becoming painful. 
{ had heard that phosphorus burns were bad and decided this was 
a case for professional treatment. There happened to be a Mount 
Cook bus returning to Timaru the next day, so we rang the 
Hermitage, told them we had a passenger with bad phosphorus 
burns, and asked them to collect him on their way down. 

This they did and I was very thankful to get the responsibility 
of nursing that man off my hands. His doctor immediately sent 
him to the Timaru Hospital. The phosphorus continued its deadly 
burning into the flesh and skin had to be grafted before he was 
discharged cured. 

The following incident was very different, and certainly funny 
to the onlookers. One Christmas, two chaps in Ashburton who 
became a ‘bit merry,’ purchased a good supply of crackers and 
began lighting them and enjoying themselves in a busy street. 
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One filled his pocket with them and the other grasped the opportunity 
to put a match to a cracker which was protruding from the pocket. 
This set the others alight and sparks soon began to fly. The 
poor man hopped high in all directions. Going round in circles, 
he hopped higher than he had ever hopped before in his life as 
bang after bang continued to come forth from his pocket. Though 
very funny, this was an unenviable experience as this man spent 
some weeks in hospital before he was discharged cured of his burns. 

There were times when animals also came in for a share of 
home treatment, and it was the usual thing to have a box of 
epsom salts and two or three bottles of oil in readiness. One 
time, during the dipping at Simons Hill, the leg of a big lamb 
was accidentally broken. As one of the men attempted to catch 
it, it put up such a marvellous performance on three legs that [| 
put up a plea for its life. It was brought to the house while [| 
tan ahead and equipped myself with bandage, needle and thread, 
and a splint of a sort which I had hurriedly cut off a blind lath. 
With very little trouble, I was able to set the break which, 
fortunately, was between the knee and hoof. I bandaged the break, 
stitching it firmly, then I placed the splint, again bandaged and 
stitched it securely through all thicknesses, and let the lamb go. 
About three weeks later my son caught it out on the run, removed 
the splint and bandage, and off it went, seeming none the worse 
for its experience. 

An unenviable experience I once had at Simons Hill was when 
five adults went down with measles, all at the same time. When 
telling of this to a friend recently, she said, ‘Mrs Hosken, if that 
happened now, an ambulance would have been sent and all five 
taken to hospital.’ I don’t think an ambulance was heard of 
in those days and even if it had been, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, these sick folk were better being kept warm in 
bed than travelling fifty miles to a doctor under cold weather 
conditions. Here again, how thankful I would have been to see 
a doctor walk in and relieve me of responsibility. 

It was during mid-winter, after a heavy fall of snow, and we 
were experiencing tremendous frosts night after night.  Icicles 
were hanging two feet deep in some places around the house and 
the washing would freeze even in the sunshine as we tried to hang 
it on the line. Sheep were being fed with hay and one afternoon 
when my husband returned from doing so, he did not look his 
own cheerful self. As he was one who seldom complained, I 
enquired ‘Are you all right?’ He replied, ‘To tell you the 
truth I feel very weak, in fact I could hardly sit on my horse 
coming home.’ So I suggested a hot bath and to bed. 

When he undressed, he noticed a red rash over a part of his 
body. We could only surmise that dust from the hay had caused 
the irritation ; but towards evening, when my son arrived home 
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in exactly the same state, we felt sure that there was something 
more to it; so he also took a bath and to bed. Next morning 
neither was well enough to go out into the cold air to feed the 
sheep, bed was the only place where they seemed comfortable, 
and the rash became more noticeable. We had a married couple, 
and now Mr W. was the only one left to carry on the work. 
He went off to the farm three miles away to feed the sheep 
but on arriving home he was so weak he could hardly walk and 
in the same state as the other men. We were now left with his 
wife and a young girl called Rita who helped in the house. So 
the cow was milked and we held the fort as best we could. But 
imagine my feelings next morning when Mrs W. called out from 
her room, ‘I’ve got the bug, too, Mrs Hosken.’ This was just 
too much and the thought went through my mind, ‘It will be my 
turn next.’ But it wasn’t. I escaped. Rita went down a few days 
later but by that time we knew what the trouble was. 

During the news hour I happened to switch on the wireless just 
in time to hear —‘ There is an epidemic of measles going around 
attacking adults as well as children, etc.’ I could not go around 
the patients quickly enough to tell them they all had the measles ; 
I must confess such a thing had never entered my mind, whereas 
had they been five children I would have suspected measles 
immediately. However, in due time temperatures began to go down, 
blinds up, and they all seemed to recover without any after effects. 

The only methods of heating we had were open fires and a very 
inadequate kerosene heater which could not possibly combat the 
cold conditions. The major work was in keeping the beds aired 
as much as possible, but with frosted windows, snow six inches 
deep on the window sills and icicles hanging from the roof, it 
was almost impossible to cope with measles under such conditions. 

Some time later when relating my experience to Doctor Burns 
he was very interested in all I told him and replied, ‘ You were 
given super human strength, Mrs Hosken.? On looking back now 
I realise the truth ef those words. 

It is amazing what one will do when an emergency arises. I 
was once called to a little isolated home where there was a small 
six months old babe, a pitiable sight with sunken eyes and wasted 
limbs and continually crying. No food seemed to suit her and 
the grief stricken parents were at a loss to know what to do. In 
those days there were not the substitute foods for infants that 
there are today. Different cow’s milk had been tried but all to 
no effect. I was nursing my own babe at the time, a lovely plump 
child who looked a picture of health. By comparison, the other 
child was pitiful. The mother was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. She cried and said, ‘ What can be done Mrs Hosken, 
can you help?’ I suggested humanised milk, but we had to 
send for ingredients and wait for mail day to bring them. Towards 
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midnight the crying commenced, worse than ever. I felt desperate 
and said, ‘Give her to me.’ The father looked up and said, ‘* Do 
you think it will hurt her Mrs Hosken?’ ‘ Hurt her,’ I said. 
‘Is it hurting my child?’ ‘It is the crying and sight of your 
babe which is hurting me.’ Enough said. I stayed two weeks 
in that little home, sharing and substituting both babies with bottles 
of humanised milk. Within a few hours that baby began to 
improve, and so did the parents for they also were worn out. 

When I left they continued with the humanised milk and that 
child soon picked up and never looked back. I don’t know what 
would have happened to me if I had stayed much longer. I was 
showered with loving kindness and fed as I hope I shall never be 
fed again. 

Unlike my mother, I was never called upon to deliver a babe. 
Her experience in that direction started in her early twenties on 
the boat Cicero on her way to New Zealand. This was the 
beginning of many such episodes during her early married life. 
This first experience was when the captain called her to assist the 
doctor at a confinement. She was horrified and said, ‘I couldn’t. 
I have never handled a baby in my life, let alone bath one.’ He 
replied, ‘ You will do it all right.” And she did. I couldn’t say 
how many babies Mother brought into the world after that, and 
mostly without a doctor. 

She told us of several births that took place in crude cob 
homes and here I mention some which took place about ninety 
years ago, when my parents lived on the little farm at Adair, 
near Timaru. 

One night they were wakened by a neighbour who seemed very 
distressed, and said, ‘Mrs Vincent, could you come to my wife. 
She is ill? Mother enquired, ‘What is the matter?’ He 
replied, ‘ Faith, I think she is giving birth to a child. Mother 
quickly dressed and off she went in the cold dark night over 
paddocks and fences, jumping the creeks, and soon reached that 
little one-roomed cob home. Mother quickly grasped the situation 
and set about to prepare for the event. The babe was born a 
short while after. ‘Where are the baby’s clothes?’ she 
asked. ‘Faith, I have none,’ replied Mrs —. ‘But surely 
you have something ready,’ said Mother. ‘No,’ came the reply, 
and almost at that moment the child was born. A big healthy 
babe. Mother set about things and said to Mr. —, ‘Give me 
the scissors.’ ‘Faith, I have none, but I have a pair of shears,’ 
said Mr. —. ‘ Well give me the shears,’ said Mother, and, believe 
it or not, that child’s cord was cut with those shears. (Under 
the circumstances I cannot imagine any sterilising being done). 

Next — where could she put the babe ? Seeing a pile of clothes 
which appeared freshly washed, Mother picked up a pair of long 
underpants and quickly slipped the baby into one of the legs and 
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laid it on the foot of the bed to await further attention while 
she went to attend the mother. Turning to Mr —, she said, ‘Go 
out and dig me a_ hole.’ After a considerable time 
Mother went out to dispose of the afterbirth which she 
had wrapped in paper. She found Mr — still digging for his 
life and, as Mother would laughingly say, ‘He had dug a hole 
big enough to bury a horse.’ Mother returned to the house to 
bath the baby and rolled it up in a blanket, then hurried to her 
own home, gathered up a set of clothes and was soon back to dress 
the babe. When morning came, she sent Mr — around the 
neighbours to tell what had happened and to collect what baby 
clothes he could. This he did, and Mother then left that humble 


home for the neighbours to carry on. 


Another confinement case, and another one-roomed cob home. 
Green shoots were sprouting out of the wall. There was a huge 
open fireplace from which a kettle hung on the end of a chain, 
and two bars across the fire where pots could be boiled. One 
pot was full of potatoes being boiled in their jackets. Mother’s 
little son accompanied her and was being sent home on a message. 
Mrs — took two hot potatoes out of the pot, wrapped them in 
paper and stuffed them under my brother’s shirt, saying, ‘They 
will keep you warm, and you can eat them for your supper when 
you get home.’ Mother then began to prepare for the coming 
event when a hen flew off the foot of the bed and there were 
three lovely fresh eggs ! 

A sad case was that of another neighbour, when, as_ usual, 
Mother was called. There were already five of a family and 
Mother anticipated no trouble, but on examining the expectant 
mother, who was already in labour, she turned to the husband 
and said, ‘Mr — there is something wrong here, you must go 
for a doctor. He replied, ‘Faith, she has never had a doctor 
for one of them. She'll be all right.’ Mother in a very firm 
voice said, ‘Well, she is going to have one this time. Go at 
once or J shall not stay and both babe and mother will die.’ At 
that off he set, not at a walk but a steady trot, for Timaru, six 
miles away, and returned some hours later in a gig with the 
doctor. 

Mother quickly told the doctor there appeared to be no change 
since she arrived some hours before. Doctor replied there never 
would be, there is something wrong. ‘Get me hot water, etc.’ 
So Mother was soon waiting on the doctor. Here were twins 
coming the wrong way, but eventually both were born safely, though 
bruised and a sad sight. The doctor turned to Mrs— and said 
‘What happened ?’ She replied, ‘ Faith, I was caught in a cow 
bail. Mother asked the doctor, ‘Could those twins have been 
born without help?’ He replied, ‘ Never.’ 
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My father, Alfred Vincent, was born at Redruth, Cornwall, in 
1856 and came out on the St. Lawrence in September, 1874, 
the voyage taking 99 days. He was a stone mason and many 
structures remain which will keep his memory ever fresh. To 
mention some, he built many bridges and the first protection 
stone wall along Caroline Bay, which is now covered over with 
sand. He dressed much of the bluestone for St. Mary’s Church, 
Timaru. He loved his work and took pride in turning the rough 
stone into beauty. To him the grain in the stone was as grain 
in wood to a carpenter. At Simons Hill he had bluestone gathered 
from round and about, which he dressed, and built a stone dairy 
of which we are very proud. He used to say the house should 
have been built with stone. 

For many years Dad worked several quarries around Timaru 
without an accident till 1907, when he experienced two very 
serious ones within three weeks of each other. 

The first was caused by my brother’s coat being caught in the 
key which fastens the flywheel to a shaft. In seconds he was 
whirled round and round, his boots being beaten off his feet as 
he struck the ceiling, and he was at choking stage before being 
rescued, bruised and shaken. But after two weeks in bed, he was 
up and about again. 

The second accident happened through a charge of 9b. of 
black powder being placed in an under shot which caused an 
explosion through an iron tamper being used. This tamper struck 
a flinty bit of rock that was projecting into the hole being drilled. 
This produced a spark which ignited a trail of powder leading to 
the charge. My brother received the full force of the explosion 
and was shockingly injured. He was taken to hospital where no 
hope was held for his recovery. 

Doctor Gabites, who was captain of the Mounted Rifles at 
that time, gave orders that preparations be made for a military 
funeral, the patient being a returned soldier of the South African 
War. The morning following the accident, Tom was still alive 
and a consultation took place at which seven doctors were present, 
and it was decided to operate. Jt was only by the wonderful 
attention given at the Public Hospital by the medical staff that 
Tom survived. 

At that time Dr Unwin was superintendent at the hospital. For 
over 30 years he and Dr Burns were in partnership in Timaru 
and not only their outstanding medical skill and ability but also 
their personalities endeared them to their many patients young 
and old. Many doctors by their skill and ability win the gratitude 
and respect of their patients, but not all win their love also. These 
two men were members of that select company. They lived noble 
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lives, they gave over 40 years’ service to Timaru, and will be 
remembered by what they have done. 

Striking tributes to the community service rendered by Dr 
Unwin, to his outstanding ability as a medical man, and 
to the esteem in which he was held by all sections of the community, 
were paid by representative speakers at a function held in the 
Bay Hall on June 4, 1938. The Mayor, Mr W. G. Tweedy, presided 
and expressed his appreciation that so many had been able to 
attend. He said that Dr Unwin arrived in Timaru in June, 1904, 
and took over the position of Superintendent of the Timaru Public 
Hospital until April, 1907, when he acquired the practice of 
Dr Hogg. In October of the following year he joined Dr Burns 
in partnership, an association which continued until his retirement 
from practice. 

On the opening of the surgical block of the Timaru Public 
Hospital in 1939, a bronze plaque, sculptured by E. Pibworth of 
London, depicting Dr Unwin in profile, was set in the wall of 
the main corridor of the hospital and was unveiled by Sir Hugh 
Acland of Christchurch. (It is interesting to note that Lady 
Acland, wife of Sir Hugh Acland, is a Florence Nightingale Nurse, 
having trained at St. Thomas’s, London). The inscription beneath 
the plaque reads ‘In recognition of the services to South 
Canterbury of William Howard Unwin, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng.,, 
Surgeon 1904-1938, and of his wife, Phyllis Unwin, member of 
the S.C. Hospital Board, 1923-1929.’ 

Sir Hugh Acland said that Dr Unwin was a skilful surgeon of 
wise judgment and a sound physician with a broad knowledge of 
the principles of medicine and he had given extraordinarily 
unselfish service throughout the whole of his life. 

Although always devoted to his profession, Dr Unwin had other 
interests which claimed his enthusiastic support. In 1927 he 
was responsible for the formation of the South Canterbury Drama 
League and except for one year while absent in England during 
the war, had occupied the office of president ever since. The South 
Canterbury League was the first to be formed in New Zealand 
and its subsequent growth and development were almost entirely 
due to the inspiration and enthusiasm of its founder. The activities 
of the local league contributed in no small measure to the formation 
later of the New Zealand Branch of the British Drama League and 
Dr Unwin’s work to the cause of drama generally was recognised 
by his election to the office of Dominion Vice-President. 

Dr Unwin was also a keen mountaineer from childhood on to 
old age. He loved the hills and retained a schoolboy zest for 
climbing. Before motor car days, he and his family drove a 
two-horse buggy from Timaru to Mt. Cook Hermitage where he 
and Dr Truby King went mountaineering together. If no 
companion was available he would climb alone and it was on one 
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of these solo trips when glissading down a shingle scree on the 
Sealy Range that he broke a leg. Alarmed at his non-return, 
Hermitage guides set out at midnight and found him on the 
Hooker Flat with lacerated hands and torn clothes —the result 
of having crawled for miles over rough ground in an endeavour 
to get to the Hermitage. 

The dangerous distinction of having twice fallen down a 
crevasse was another claim he could make. A fondness for 
exploration led him to make crossings of the major passes of 
the South Canterbury Alps. 

In 1937 he and his son, Dr Peter Unwin, and Guide Vic Williams 
crossed the Whitcombe Pass at the head of the Rakaia Valley, 
went down the Whitcombe River to the West Coast, and returned 
to Canterbury via the Browning Pass. 

For five years Dr Unwin was President of the South Canterbury 
Section of the New Zealand Alpine Club. His Alpine Club trips 
would sometimes last from 5 a.m. till 8 pm. The enthusiasm, 
energy and good nature he radiated made him one of the most 
admired members of the Alpine Club Section. 

Doctor William Cochran Burns, M.D., who practised his 
profession in Timaru for nearly 50 years, died on November 29, 
1960, after a brief illness. He was in his 85th year. Born and 
educated in Scotland, Dr Burns practised in England for a period 
before coming to New Zealand. This gentle Scotsman, a physician 
and surgeon who specialised in eye work, took up the practice 
of Dr Bowe in Church Street and made Timaru his home after 
a term of about two years at Pleasant Point. 

It was in 1908 that he entered the partnership with Dr Unwin 
and the two were associated in practice for about 35 years and 
what seems most amazing there was no legal agreement between 
them, but their loyalty and understanding to each other brought 
them closer together as the years passed. 

Early in the First World War, Dr Burns, following a desire to 
eive service in the Forces, travelled to the United Kingdom at 
his own expense and took up an appointment as a general surgeon 
at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot ; he returned to New Zealand 
in 1916 travelling via the United States where he visited the Mayo 
Surgical Clinic. Dr Unwin then went to England and gave similar 
service. 

Dr Burns’ early medical career was in the days when horses, push 
and motor cycles were the only means of transport, but he was 
unremitting in his duty. He had high qualifications and was 
meticulous to a degree. He was a hard taskmaster for everything 
had to be right. He regarded his task not as a profession but 
as a vocation, something that knew no hours and took no account 
of personal sacrifice. It was a dedicated work performed with 
ardour and grace that will ever be remembered by the many he 
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ministered to. Dr Burns married Miss Nora Jessie Barron, of 
Dunedin, who, with a son, Dr Lindsay Burns, eye specialist, of 
Christchurch, survives him. 

Unlike that of his partner, Dr Burns’ recreation lay in a different 
field for he was very fond of carpentering and boat building. 
He built five boats in all, ranging from 10ft. to 20ft. in length. 
They were beautifully built and he, together with his family and 
tet had much pleasure using them on rivers and back country 
akes. 

From 1920 to 1928 Doctor Burns owned a 30ft. motor launch on 
Lake Manapouri and they spent their summer holidays there during 
those years. Those visits were much enjoyed by Mr R. Murrell, 
the proprietor of the accommodation house at Manapouri. He 
and Dr Burns became the greatest of friends and spent many 
happy hours on the lake together. Mr Murrell was an acknowledged 
authority in the region. 

From 1930 to 1937 Doctor Burns owned one of the smallest of 
the A class yachts in Auckland; this was Moana, a 
beautiful 47ft. yacht which he bought very cheaply during the 
slump. He had done a lot of yachting on the Clyde as a boy 
and was intensely fond of yachting. He was a fully qualified 
navigator, being expert in the use of the sextant, and he was 
also an excellent helmsman and enjoyed nothing better than being 
at the helm of Moana during the races held by the Royal New 
Zealand Yacht Squadron of which he was a member. 

Seven wonderful holidays of one month’s duration were spent 
sailing the Moana about the Hauraki Gulf, cruising across to 
the Coromandel Peninsula and up to the Great Barrier Island, and 
several times as far north as the Bay of Islands. 

Once when sailing the yacht round the Auckland Harbour an 
amusing incident happened when Mrs Burns, who had been sitting 
on a cushion on deck reading, fell overboard and suddenly found 
herself in the water — but she came to the surface still holding 
her glasses in one hand and her book in the other. 

Yachting can be a dangerous sport, but Dr Burns was an expert 
and extricated his party safely from several tight spots they got 
into through sudden gale force winds. He was also a very keen fly 
fisherman and spent some of his leisure time fishing the rivers of 
South Canterbury. Another hobby he enjoyed was astronomy 
of which he accumulated a considerable knowledge — enough to be 
invited to join the New Zealand Solar Eclipse Expedition to Niafou 
Island in the Pacific, about 1933. He went with the expedition 
to photograph a solar eclipse. 

In my mother’s late eighties she became quite blind and continued 
so for over seven years, and always felt she was too old to even 
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seek advice about it. Her brain, however, was always active and 
she would sit with Dad in their little sitting-room at their home 
in Wilson Street. 

One day while I was speaking to Doctor Burns, he kindly 
enquired about Mother’s health and said, ‘ You know, Mrs Hosken, 
your mother should not be blind. That cataract is mature and 
should be removed. Would you like me to come and see her ?’ 
I replied, ‘ Not until I mention the matter to her.’ This I did, 
and she took exactly the attitude I expected and said, * Did Doctor 
speak to you about me or did you ask him?’ I truthfully replied, 
‘He asked after you as though he were your son.’ She replied, 
‘Well I’ll see him.’ Doctor Burns wasted no time in calling after 
I phoned him. He soon had Mother in Bidwill Street Private Hospital 
and the operation, which took place in her ninety-first year, was 
soon over. It was a huge success and Doctor was very proud of 
his elderly patient. When the day arrived for Mother to go home, 
Doctor said, ‘I want you to stay just one more night, Mrs 
Vincent.’ But she firmly replied, ‘ Doctor, you told me ten days. 
I have my things packed already, and I want to go home.’ He 
said, ‘ Well you shall.’ Doctor Burns took her home in his own 
car, drove her round Otipua Road on the way, and he experienced 
great pleasure at her exclamations of delight as he showed her 
the country her blindness had deprived her of seeing for so many 
years. 

Mother had a wonderful sense of humour. One instance that 
comes to my mind during her blindness, was when I took her 
dentures to be cleaned. On my return she took them off the 
little tray and, as she popped them in her mouth, said ‘The old 
house is not much good without a bit of furniture dear.’ 

Another time when in her ninetieth year a friend handed her a 
cup of tea and remarked, ‘ How steadily you hold your cup Mrs 
Vincent. Do you never shake or tremble?’ Quickly came the 
reply, ‘ Well I never have all my life and I’m too old to start 
now !’ 

Much could be written about my mother’s long and interesting 
life. She passed away in her ninety-eighth year, having enjoyed 
not only her sight again for those last seven years but also having 
a clear and active brain. Up to the last she radiated love and 
interest to all around her. , 

It is opportune to mention here the names of some doctors 
practising in Timaru and surrounding districts during those years. 
Those that come to my mind are Doctors Thomas, Hogg, Gabites, 
Talbot, Drew, Bowe, Reid, Paterson, Dryden, Gibson, Ulrich, 
Ussher, Fraser, Loughnan, Kimbell and others. Each played his 
part in the professional life and development of the country. 

Dr R. D. King, who was appointed physician to Queen Elizabeth 
II during her first visit to New Zealand, has been in practice since 
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1927 and Dr J. C. McKenzie held the position as Medical 
Superintendent of the Timaru Public Hospital from 1927 until 
his retirement in September, 1963. 

Having made reference to doctors in years gone by, it seems 
fitting that tribute should also be paid to the nurses of that time. 

In 1907 Miss MacArthur held the position as Matron of the 
Timaru Public Hospital. She was followed by Miss Todd (the 
present Jean Todd Maternity Annexe is named after her), Miss 
Pascoe, Miss Finlayson and Miss Lindsay followed on. The latter 
had great foresight and drive and it was during her term of office 
that the hospital made such progress towards its present status. 

Timaru owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs Mary Raymond who 
in 1918 originated the District Nursing Service (known as the 
Mary Raymond District Nursing Service until 1945 when the South 
Canterbury Hospital Board took it over). Mrs Raymond loved 
the work. She was chairman of the committee and gave much 
kind help that was never heard of. On the whole, her task was 
not an easy one. 

Many people will have grateful memories of Sister Adams who 
took over the district nursing in 1922 and retained the position 
until 1945. She also rode a bicycle when she first took charge, 
but as the years passed improvements took place, a car was 
purchased, and a part-time hospital nurse employed to help. 

Sister Irving followed until January, 1951, when a full-time 
nurse was employed. Sister Marsh, whom I am grateful to for 
the information of the District Nursing Service, relinquished her 
position in 1963 after a service of over 12 years, during which 
time a second full-time assistant was appointed. 

Dr J. C. McKenzie’s thirty-six years of work as Superintendent 
of the Timaru Public Hospital was given community recognition 
at social functions arranged by the hospital board, civic authorities 
and the medical profession. His fine record of devoted service 
won for him a high place in the esteem of the people of 
South Canterbury and the warm tributes paid to him by speakers 
found ready approval throughout the district. 








PART TWO 


Chapter © 
Some Mackenzie Country Stations 


BALMORAL 


ONE OF THE EARLY MANAGERS at Balmoral, in the year 1893 was 
George Alves. During this time Frank Dickson was shepherding 
there. When Alves left, Frank took his place for 18 months 
before going to manage Rollesby. 

At shearing time a roll would be called at Tekapo House and 
sometimes a hundred or more men would turn up, from which 
the twenty to thirty required would be chosen for Balmoral. The 
rest would tramp on, seeking a job on stations as they passed by. 

In 1911, the Mackenzie Country was subdivided. This was 
done by ballot and auction, opportunity thus being given to many 
to secure a block in this area. 

Previous to this, Balmoral was owned by the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Company and was managed for seven years 
by H. Winter, a skilled cattle man. He was followed by his 
cousin, W. T. Sams, both these men coming from Tasmania. Up 
to the time of the subdivision, Mr Sams had managed Balmoral 
for twelve years and had established a fine Merino flock, which 
included between 9,000 to 10,000 ewes. Naturally, he was very 
pleased when his eldest son Monty was the lucky one to draw 
the homestead block of 29,000 acres in the ballot. The station 
then continued to be worked as a family unit, till 1929 when it 
was purchased by W. H. Orbell of the Levels, and worked by his 
son, W. D. Orbell, for ten years. When Mrs Orbell, as a young 
city bride, took up life at Balmoral there were not the conveniences 
we know today, and on a visit to Simons Hill she told me how 
proud she was of an Aga cooker which her husband had installed 
at Balmoral. Some time later when I called at Balmoral and 
asked, ‘How are you getting on with your cooking?’ ‘Oh!’ 
she replied, ‘I’m all right, so long as I don’t know better than 
the cookery book.’ 

Balmoral was purchased from the Orbells by T. D. Burnett 
whose family are still the owners. 
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The homestead block of approximately 200 acres has been 
taken over by the Government for military purposes, and is now 
known as the Balmoral Military Training Camp. 

During the war the responsibility of managership was again taken 
over by W. T. Sams, while his three sons were away on active 
service. During this time, Lassie, his only daughter, was a great 
help to her father in the working of the run. 

Balmoral, of approximately 200,000 acres, included Glenmore, 
now owned by Gerald Murray ; Braemar, Australian Land Co., and 
Mount John, the present owner of which is Gould Hunter-Weston. 

The station at that time ran between 30,000 and 40,000 sheep. 
In 1908, there was a very heavy fall of snow and from a flock of 
40,000 being put out at shearing, only 30,000 were mustered after 
the bad winter, 10,000 having perished in the snow. 

Headquarters in London immediately cabled head office in 
Wellington and asked that enquiries be made as to what had 
become of the 10,000 skins. This showed what little idea they 
had of the type of country and the weather conditions. However, 
as spring came round, a great amount of this dead wool was 
plucked and packed on horseback to the homestead. It was scoured 
in the Forks River and eventually brought a good price in the 
London market. 

This wool was carted to Fairlie by J. Smith, better known as 
‘Night and Day Jimmy’. He was paid at the rate of ls. per 
mile per ton, and for the backloading of winter stores, rocksalt, 
fencing materials, coal, etc., he received 6d. per mile per ton. 
No wonder his team was not always in the best of condition. 

One very cold midwinter morning Mr Sams dragged himself 
away from his warm bed and left Balmoral, driving a buggy and 
pair, to catch the 8 a.m. train at Fairlie, en route for Timaru, a 
distance of over 30 miles. On his arrival at the bottom of the 
Long Cutting, there was ‘Night and Day Jimmy’s’ camp, there 
being good feed for his horses, and, as usual, he had slept under 
the waggon. 

Mr Sams called out in his cheerful voice, ‘Good morning Jimmy.’ 
Instantly a head was thrust out between the spokes of the waggon 
wheels and Jimmy replied, ‘What are you doing out so early on 
a morning like this? You'll catch your death of cold.” Jimmy 
always slept under his wagon but as the years passed they began 
to take toll, and one day, when camped between Balmoral and 
Irishman Creek, he called to a passer-by, ‘ Will you call at Balmoral 
and tell Mr Sams I am feeling ill?’ Mr Sams, as always, willing 
to do a good turn, soon had Jimmy home in bed at Balmoral 
homestead. 

During the evening Jimmy looked round the cosy room and 
remarked, ‘You make yourselves very comfortable here.’ That 
was the beginning of the end of Jimmy. His condition got worse 
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and he was sent to the Timaru Hospital, where he eventually passed 
away. So again, as an old timer who often travelled through the 
Mackenzie during the Sams’ time was heard to remark, ‘ Balmoral 
was always an oasis in the desert.’ 

For some years Balmoral was fortunate in having the services 
of Joe Bennett as an all round station hand and cowman gardener. 
His garden was always an outstanding success and it was amazing 
the colossal amount of vegetables, etc., he would grow. New 
settlers were always assured of a quantity of fruit and vegetables 
from Balmoral. 

I was told that a neighbour who one year had first pick, 
gathered 80lb. of raspberries in one afternoon. There was a spring 
just above the garden, and Joe was the man who knew just how 
to make the best use of it for irrigation. This garden had the 
habit of growing a bit bigger each year till one spring, in desperation, 
Mr Sams said, ‘Please Joe, don’t turn the sheep station into a 
market garden.’ 


BENDROSE 


Bendrose Station, of 15,099 acres, came into being on February 
25, 1920. It was part of the Ben Ohau Station which was cut 
up and balloted for by returned servicemen from World War I. 
Bendrose Station is in two parts. The flat which lies between the 
Pukaki River and the Twizel River consists of 9,445 acres. The 
hill part is something like fourteen miles from the homestead by 
road. Boundaries are Glen Lyon and Rhoboro country on the 
north, and about three miles of Lake Ohau on the west. 

It was taken up by J. Allan in 1920. It lies in the corner of 
the Mackenzie Country which is close to the Otago boundary and, 
with other stations in the area, is well known for its high quality 
of Merino wool. 

Mr Allan is not only a successful sheep farmer but is public 
minded and has been a valued member of the Mackenzie County 
Council since 1935. He is chairman of the Electricity Board and 
for many years was chairman of the Pukaki Rabbit Board. He 
is a keen worker for any cause which benefits the Mackenzie 
Country and nothing is ever too much trouble where he feels the 
welfare of the country is concerned. 

When divided opinions arise, Mr Allan, true to his own 
convictions, is never afraid to take his stand. To quote 
C. V. Kirke, who was chairman of the Mackenzie County Council 
for seventeen years, ‘Mr Allan is most noted for conceiving and 
getting successfully carried out the reticulation by hydro-electricity 
of the Mackenzie Basin.’ For this the inhabitants of that area are 
ever grateful to him. It was a very notable achievement to have 
this carried out in such a sparsely populated area and it is greatly 
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admired by all the electricity authorities in New Zealand. Even 
the remote Hermitage has been connected to the national supply. 

When we called at Bendrose a royal welcome was given us by 
Mr and Mrs Allan, and, though there were several visitors staying 
with them at the time, a few more made no difference, this being 
typical of their hospitality. I thought of Ian’s words as we lett 
Pukaki, and his glowing reference to Mrs Allan’s cooking, as, 
seated round the huge diningroom table so daintily set out, we 
all enjoyed a most delicious meal. Altogether the lovely home 
atmosphere was all one could wish, and just what could be expected 
from the Allans. 

I was amazed at the growth of trees which had taken place 
since my visit two years previously. The beautiful flower garden 
was a blaze of colour. Roses and Christmas lilies, delphiniums 
and endless other species all looking their best. There were 
fruit trees laden with luscious fruit and an abundance of vegetables. 
Water is a great asset at Bendrose and with it much can be grown 
in that climate under favourable conditions. 

As in most places in the Mackenzie Country, the milking of cows is 
a thing of the past at Bendrose. Very different from when David 
was a little chap four years old, when he loved to rise early, 
sometimes before it was properly light, and bring in the cows for 
his dad. One morning, old Milly refused to rise, so David seated 
himself on her back, that being the warmest place he could find 
on that particular morning with a frost of 22 degrees. 

This could hardly be called ‘central heating’, but David found 
it comforting and Milly made no objection to her little companion. 


BEN OHBHAU 


Ben Ohau, situated four miles off the main highway near 
the Ohau River, consists of 15,471 acres plus 250 acres freehold. 
It runs 4,500 sheep and 232 cattle consisting of 167 breeding cows, 
30 eighteen-month-old heifers and 35 six-month-old heifers. All 
run cattle are horned Herefords. This mob was started from eight 
cows from Motununu Stud, Palmerston North. <A great deal 
of agricultural work is done for the growing of supplementary 
feed. J. E. P. Cameron first went to Ben Ohau in 1897 as manager 
for J. H. Preston who, at that time, owned Black Forest and 
Haldon. In 1903 he took over Ben Ohau. In the late 1920’s 
the Ben Ohau Merino stud was begun with ewes from Watson 
Shennan’s, Puketoi studs, and rams from Haddon Rigg, Wanganella, 
Benooke and Cobran. In 1912, Mr Cameron put in a wool scour 
plant and for several years scoured the clip on the station. 
Walter Taylor, as a lad and for many years after, scoured wool 
at Ben Ohau, and later owned the wool scour works at Saltwater 
Creek, Timaru. 
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Mr Cameron also purchased a rowboat in which rocksalt, stores, 
etc., were taken up Lake Ohau to the back huts. In 1915, Mr 
Cameron, realising the value of trees, planted 25,000 on the hill 
behind the homestead and in May, 1926, he put in more plantations 
on the flat. He built a large shed nearby in which 1,500 sheep 
were housed and fed during the winter in 1927 until the thaw 
set in. In 1920 the station was cut into four runs, the homestead 
block being retained by the owner and is now owned by his son, 
J. A. P. Cameron. The other three runs were taken up by returned 
soldiers. 

Some well known names of the old mustering days were Jimmy 
Wallace, Sid Bryant, Billy McKinnon, old Davey Armstrong and 
little Bobby Linwood who wore size two boots. 

In 1932-33 the rabbits were a great problem. They were so 
numerous that Mr Cameron completely netted in the homestead 
block and employed rabbiters continuously to trap, and during 
August phosphorised oats and arsenic baits were laid. In 1903, 
Mr Cameron experienced a little difference with one of his men 
who, losing his temper, called out, ‘Ill burn your house down.’ 
Mr Cameron, little realising the seriousness of the remark, called 
out, “Go ahead, it’s well insured,’ and sure enough, soon after 
this, the homestead was burnt down, the shearer having placed a 
stick of phosphorus amongst the thatched roofing which, in its dry 
state, soon caught fire. The present homestead was built in 1904-5. 
It has been added to and improved as the years passed, and now 
in its present state is attractive and up to date with every modern 
convenience. 

In those early days, cars were almost unknown, and men would 
sometimes walk long distances carrying their swags over rough 
roads to be on the spot in time for the seasonal work. Others would 
ride on horseback and the more fortunate ones would drive a horse 
and gig. High country people had to make their own fun and Ben 
Ohau was well to the fore in that respect. During busy periods 
when shearing and mustering gangs gathered, opportunity was 
often taken to combine work with pleasure, and when the day’s 
work was over sport and entertainment were entered into whole 
heartedly, and many a cricket match and other games were enjoyed. 
Skill in shooting was practised with target and rabbit, and numerous 
amusing incidents occurred during the fast and furious fun of it 
all. Horse breaking was a popular pastime. Davie Munro excelled 
in that respect, but was put to a rather severe test when one day 
having mounted a vicious outlaw, his companion pulled off the 
bridle and stood back to enjoy the buck jumping show which 
followed. 

At times wild dogs would give much concern by worrying sheep. 
There was one in particular which was cunning and knew the 
country well. One day when it was sighted by a shepherd the 
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report was quickly given and the excitement of watching the 
buck-jumping was as nothing compared to the chase after that 
destructive dog. Every horse on the station was quickly mounted 
and the men, equipped with gun or rifle, were soon in hot pursuit 
over flats, cultivation, up and down banks, across the Twizel River 
and over streams, till finally run to earth, the dog was shot on the 
main road by the Twizel bridge. 

Wm. McDonald, the manager of Ben Ohau Station in 1912, went 
overseas during World War One and on his return took up his 
old position till 1919 at which time his interests became centred 
on Glen Lyon. 

In June, 1922, Billy was injured while returning on a very dark 
night from Lake Ohau Station with the mail. His horse galloped 
into a wire fence and he was thrown. This was mid-winter and 
he lay out all night, not being missed till next morning. There 
was no telephone at Glen Lyon in those days and a shepherd had 
to ride twenty miles over a bridle track from Glen Lyon to Ben 
Ohau Station, carrying empty sacks to put on the icy parts of the 
track to enable his horse to get across. When he reached Ben Ohau, 
J. W. Preston and W. Elliot drove to Benmore to contact Kurow 
where the nearest doctor was available. On the doctor’s arrival 
at Benmore, Elliot accompanied him to show the way over what 
was little better than a wagon track. Leaving the car at Lake 
Ohau Station, they drove in buggy and pair over rough riverbed, 
crossed the treacherous Dobson River, and arrived at Glen Lyon 
at 2 am. Poor Billy was still alive but died soon after. The 
Rev. Mr McNeur happened to be at Glen Lyon at the time, and 
was with him when he passed away. The anxious grief-stricken 
parents, accompanied by the clergyman, had travelled the long 
distance during the night in an endeavour to reach their son but 
unfortunately they were too late, so they remained at Glen Brook 
with the Kelland family until the party arrived from Glen Lyon. 

To get the body down country it was wrapped in blankets, 
strapped to a wide plank, then placed in the bottom of the buggy 
and driven from Glen Lyon across the Dobson River, there to 
be placed in W. Preston’s big Cadillac car and taken to Kurow 
en route for the Fairlie Cemetery. 

What could easily have proved a tragedy happened in 1930. 
Mr and Mrs Preston, of Glen Lyon, accompanied by two of their 
children, a Karitane nurse and a friend, were crossing the Dobson 
River between Glen Lyon and Lake Ohau Station when the two 
horses were almost submerged in the swollen river. Several 
suitcases and the lunch box floated off the high waggon down 
the river. Mrs Preston’s reaction to this narrow escape from 
drowning was, ‘Oh! My lovely chicken sandwiches ! ’ 

During the construction of the road round the eastern side of 
Lake Ohau in the depression years, married men with families 
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Norman Hope, of Grampians, as seen by Sid Scales. Stanley Crispin: “Quiet grandma! I am practising for a concert. 
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8,500 Grays Hills sheep mustered off the Whalesback Flat to 
draft off the wool-blind sheep and two-tooths. 








Old house at Grays Hills, built of blue rock from the hills 
nearby. A new house was built in 1912. 

















Glen Lyon cattle crossing the Dobson River 





Glenmore’s first homestead 
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Hamilton factory staff at Irishman Creek enjoy a brief respite 
from making munitions during World War II. 





Ice hockey at Irishman Creek 




















worked with pick and shovel for 10s. per week and food, but I 
am told there was a good cook employed and the food, though 
plain, was good. 

While the making of the road was in progress, a temporary 
telephone line was erected by the local runholders to. ensure the 
safety of the men employed at the camp. 

In 1937, I drove myself to Glen Lyon over the newly formed 
road, an experience I shall never forget. There had been heavy 
rain and the Glen Lyon annual draft of cattle had previously 
passed along with the result that boulders and quantities of earth 
had been dislodged and had fallen across the road. On reaching 
Glen Lyon, my first words were, ‘ Mrs Preston, which is the worst 
— coming or returning ?’ I was comforted by her reply, ‘It’s 
easier going back.’ So I settled down and enjoyed a delicious 
lunch and rest before I set off on my return journey. 

On reaching Ruataniwha I was glad to call on the Lyfords, 
where I enjoyed a cup of tea and another rest, before driving 
back to Simons Hill. 

It was not only crossing the Dobson that gave concern. What 
could have been a tragedy happened on this newly formed road 
one winter’s night when a party from Glen Lyon was on its way 
to attend a dance at Rhoboro Downs. This was a rare event and 
employees at Glen Lyon decided to attend. When more than 
halfway there the car became out of control, rolled over three 
times, and landed with the front wheels in the lake, resting on a 
huge rock. Another turn and the car would have been submerged. 
The occupants were terror stricken and afraid to move, fearing 
that the car, a big Cadillac, would overbalance, but eventually all 
climbed out of a window and got safely on to land, and, though 
suffering from shock, they walked back to Glen Lyon Station, a 
distance of 15 miles. 


BRAEMAR 


Braemar, now owned by the N.Z. and Australian Land Company, 
was taken over from the Murray Estate in 1957. Included in its 
area is what was at one time the Jollie run. Situated off the 
main highway between Lakes Pukaki and Tekapo, it is bounded 
by Mount Cook Station and the Forks and Jollie Rivers. Of the 
9,500 sheep carried, Merinos occupy the high tops and halfbreds 
run on the lower country. Two hundred and fifty head of Polled 
Hereford cattle is also carried: Supplementary feed is supplied 
by extensive agricultural work. V. J. Robertson is the present 
manager. 

There were at least three of the early pioneer couples still in the 
Mackenzie Country at the time we became interested in the 
Mackenzie 55 years ago and for whom I had the greatest admiration. 
They never tired of giving encouragement and advice to us young 
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settlers and their understanding and experience were often sought 
and much appreciated. 

One of these couples, Mr and Mrs G. Murray, of Braemar Station, 
went, in the year 1896, to live at Sawdon where Bruce, their eldest 
son, was born. Their old homestead was built on a very cold part 
and big open fires were necessary for heating. I can visualise 
the huge log fires enjoyed by the Murray family and their friends 
during those cold winters. 

I have been told that during the big snow in 1903 it was Mr 
Murray who was responsible for getting 20,000 sheep out of the 
Mackenzie Country from Rhoboro Downs. Mrs Murray was a 
gentle, cultured woman; the type whose influence meant so much 
to others in the back blocks. She was the first woman to drive 
a car into the Mackenzie Country, about 1909. It was a Wolseley 
with a lot of brass furnishings. The seats were very high and 
her little girls would climb up into them, curl up and go to 
sleep on those long cold journeys. 

Mr Sams and Mr Murray had their own ideas about cars in 
those days and vowed they would never give up horse and buggy, 
but as the years passed they changed with the time and ultimately 
both owned lovely cars. 

When Mr Murray decided to pocket his pride and purchase a 
car, his wife was already the proud owner of one and there would 
be little discussions as to which was the better. I once heard 
Mrs Murray, as she chuckled, say, ‘My dear, there is no question 
as to whose is the better car.’ 

One Sunday, after attending church service which at that 
time was held in the Tekapo Hotel, we were about to leave 
on our return home when Mr Murray said, ‘Oh, you're 
all right, you'll have no punctures. New car, new tyres.’ But 
sad to relate, we had only gone a short distance when we experienced 
our first puncture. Mr Murray and family soon overtook us, 
eracefully driving their buggy and pair. Leaving us struggling to 
fix our tyre, he chuckled, ‘ Lovely things those. Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 

Once, when Mr Murray had no cook for the shearers at 
Glentanner, his wife and children were at the time living in 
Timaru. Upon learning of her husband’s predicament, Mrs Murray 
called on Mr Shewan, a master baker in Timaru, and arranged 
with him to visit her home that evening and teach her how to 
make bread. The following morning she packed the children into 
the car and set off for Glentanner where she cooked for the shearers. 


GLENMORE 


Glenmore is situated ten miles off the main road on the western 
shores of Lake Tekapo. It consists of approximately 47,000 acres 
and runs 6,000 sheep and also 120 head of Aberdeen Angus 
breeding cows. Roma Hope drew Glenmore in the 1911 ballot 
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and Charlie Carney managed for her. She sold to Herbert Nalder 
in about 1913. It was during his time that the present up-to-date 
homestead was built. Herbert Nalder died in 1916 after which 
Mrs George Murray acquired Glenmore, her manager being A. L. 
Mead until 1922 then F. Vickers took over the management till 
1927, at which time Gerald G. Murray took over Glenmore from 
his mother and is the present owner. When he took over, 
seasonal work was done at Godley Peaks and at this time a swing 
bridge was the only means of getting sheep across the Cass River. 
Later a wool shed was built from the material of Halsteads’ wool 
scour, Silverstream, part of which is black pine and is, as Gerald 
says, as good today as when the scour was first built. 

Gerald tells an amusing story of when he was called to give a 
neighbour a hand to muster. He set off with his shepherd and 
was camped out for three days but there were no sheep to be seen. 
Towards evening, while sitting on top of Mt. Edward, the dogs 
and their masters tired of the long wait, the owner astounded 
them by saying ‘the only conclusion I can come to is that they 
must have been sold at the Tekapo Sheep Sale some weeks ago.’ 


GLENTANNER 


Glentanner is owned by I. K. Ivey and the Estates of E. R. 
Guinness and H. A. Le Cren. Glentanner and Birch Hill are 
combined runs comprising approximately 40,000 acres. They carry 
8.500 sheep and 300 head of Black Polled Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
At the present time a very large and up-to-date wool shed is being 
built to take the place of the 100-year-old building now being 
demolished. 

Dark was the first man to take up Glentanner and named the 
station after the ship in which he came to New Zealand. For a 
while he lived under a rock near Lake Pukaki. The first homestead 
he built was at Star Hill where he lived for a few years, but later 
shifted it to the head of Lake Pukaki. 

The old Glentanner homestead was burned down on Christmas 
Day, 1949, and the present one was built a year or two later, 
near the site of the old one. 

Soon after Dark took up Glentanner, his brother went to live 
with him and, though they were happy together, they experienced 
many hardships. For some years the Glentanner wool was ferried 
across Lake Pukaki in a whaleboat. 

In 1884 Glentanner was taken over by R. Thompson whose 
sister and brother went to live with him. The latter lost his life 
when out shooting and his body was never found. The conclusion 
arrived at was that he had jumped out of his boat on to the rushes 
to catch a wounded duck which he had shot, and had become 
swallowed in the quicksands which were bad at that particular 
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part. Several people have lost their lives there. Once a man 
driving a buggy and horse was said to have disappeared. Only 
a hat was found. 

Now in 1963, the Tasman River with its treacherous quicksands 
continues to claim some of our finest young men. Arthur Raymond 
Dobson lost his life in much the same way as the above. 


GouLEeY PEAES 


Godley Peaks was taken up in 1858 by Mr Hall who obtained it 
at the Provincial Chambers, Christchurch. Accompanied by his 
wife, he travelled by bullock wagon, crossed the Cass River, and 
brought all his goods and chattels with him. On arrival they built 
themselves a cob cottage and settled in. Three months later, 
M. Randolph arrived. He also had obtained his piece of land in 
the Provincial Chambers, Christchurch, but his geography was 
better than Hall’s, whom he had to persuade that it was the land 
south of the Cass that he had obtained and that Randolph owned 
that part over the Cass. Thus the name Hall’s Mistake. Later 
the ‘Hall’ was dropped and the run became known as ‘The 
Mistake’ until 1920, at which time the Murray family changed 
it to Godley Peaks. 

This run consists of 64,000 acres and takes in all the land lying 
between the Cass and Godley Rivers. Most of it is very steep 
but well covered tussock country. There were several owners at 
Godley Peaks, real pioneers of the Mackenzie Country. J. Scott 
and family are the present owners. 

A little girl once asked if Uncle John could reach the sky when 
he stood on top of the Mistake Hill. Her aunt answered, ‘He 
might with his mustering stick.’ Back came the answer, ‘I suppose 
that is why it is called Godley Peaks.’ 

Gerald Murray tells an amusing incident in connection with a 
cook they once had at Godley Peaks. He was a good cook but 
one day before shearing took it into his head to have a week or 
two down country. Knowing Bill’s weakness and being so near 
shearing time, Mr Murray became concerned fearing there would 
be no cook when the shearers arrived. But Bill promised faithfully 
he would be back in good time and sure enough, on the date 
arranged, he arrived in a taxi with a second taxi following at a 
near distance behind. ‘I promised,’ he said, ‘and I took no 
chances. My taxi might have broken down.’ 

In an altitude of 2,600 feet, with snow lying at a great depth 
in the winter and an annual rainfall of slightly less than 29 inches, 
and frost of 25 degrees or more, gardening can become somewhat 
of a challenge. But with all the climatic difficulties at Godley 
Peaks, Lake Tekapo, its reward is a great joy to the Scott family. 

Their beautiful garden lies nicely to the sun from the east and 
north, with the big Mistake Hill and long belt of mature pines 
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and larches providing shelter from the nor’westers. A mile away 
lies the Cass River with its banks made of deposits from centuries 
of flooding. Hundreds of truck loads of this valuable river soil 
have been brought to the garden to make up the level where now 
there is a broad expanse of lawn before the house. 

In the foreground lies the swimming pool reflecting the rock garden 
and its plants. For the greater part of the year there is colour 
in the rock garden and the high altitude seems to suit many of 
the plants. Forget-me-nots grow in profusion. There are 
many beautiful shrubs, particularly azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Godley Peaks’ garden from spring on is a beautiful sight and now 
that rock gardens are established, maintenance is easier — but Mrs 
Scott still sees beauty ahead and her ambition extends beyond the 
garden to the pine trees, where she intends to mass azaleas. 

Mr Scott, a busy man on his sheep run, takes a_ lively 
interest in public affairs, being chairman of the Waitaki Catchment 
Commission, fire officer of the region between Burkes Pass and 
the Ohau River, a Mackenzie County Councillor, and for many 
years chairman of the Tekapo Rabbit Board. He is a keen worker 
on any cause for the benefit of the Mackenzie Country. 


THE GRAMPIANS 


In 1902, The Grampians, then known as Grampian Hills, was 
owned by W. Grant of Elloughton Grange. It consisted of 57,000 
acres leasehold and about 4,000 acres freehold and carried 15,000 
sheep. 

When the Mackenzie runs were subdivided, The Grampians 
lost Curraghmore and _  Streamlands, about 30,000 acres, 
then owned by John McArthur. After this The Grampians changed 
hands several times. In 1914 it became a partnership owned 
by the three Hope Brothers and their sister, Roma. It was 
supervised by the eldest brother, Norman Hope, ably assisted by 
QO. Smith who later became manager. This was not Mr Smith’s 
first acquaintance with The Grampians. As a schoolboy he used 
to spend his holidays helping during shearing and was, in all, 
stationed there for forty-six years. His grand-father and family 
took up The Wolds Station in 1869. They lived in a sod hut 
and a bullock wagon which would take fourteen days to cover the 
journey from Timaru was their only transport. 

Sixteen shearers were employed and good shepherds were 
essential. A few who come readily to mind are Bob Watson Snr., 
who owned the famous dog ‘Corbie’, Godfrey Waters, George 
Keefe and Sid Bryant — all first class, reliable shepherds who owned 
wonderful dogs, the progeny of which were the pride and joy of 
man and master. As on all runs, many early breakfasts were 
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necessary during the mustering. One night Mr Smith was rather 
late in asking the cook for another 2 a.m. breakfast and the men 
were having supper. As he left he heard a roar of laughter. Next 
morning he enquired, ‘What was the huge joke last night ?’ 
The cook replied, ‘Paddy said if that damned fool of a boss is 
not very careful he will meet himself coming out from tea going 
in for breakfast.’ 

Early in July, 1918, there was a heavy fall of snow, 18 inches on 
the flats and up to three feet on the hills. Much of this lay for 
six weeks but few sheep were lost as feed grown on the place was 
fed out to them during that time. 

When Mr Hope started growing supplementary feed he came 
in for quite a lot of local criticism. However, as the years passed 
opinions changed. Mr Smith was always an indefatigable sheep 
man, and owing to an extensive cultivation programme The 
Grampians’ flock was built up, both in quantity and quality. Of 
late years all ewes not cutting 10lb. of wool were culled out. He 
and Mr Hope spent many years together making the place the 
success it has now become. 

At one time prior to this, when rabbits were bad and the top 
price of wool 8d. per lb., 1,500 old ewes and wethers were sold 
to Bob Leach, a sheep dealer, who paid 1s. 3d. per head. He sent 
them to the boiling down works and lost money on them. 

I am told that the initial ‘F’ is still The Grampians’ sheep 
brand which originated with Thomas Fisher over one hundred 
years ago. 

It was in the springtime during the beginning of the 1914 war 
while shearing was in progress that the old Grampians homestead 
under the trees was burnt down. A woman cook preparing the 
men’s lunch was roasting meat in the camp oven when it caught 
fire. She managed to pull the dish out of the oven but its contents 
were blazing and to make matters worse she threw water over it. 
She dropped the dish on the floor and the flames quickly spread. 
Terror stricken, she fled to the woolshed calling for help, but when 
halfway she remembered her babe asleep in the house. She hurried 
back, grabbed the child, and set off for the shed. But by this time 
the fire had taken a big hold and little was saved, though some 
very interesting kegs were hidden in the bushes by the shearers. 
As soon as the coast was clear, no time was wasted in opening 
the kegs, but imagine the surprise on finding that they contained 
vinegar. However, the men were good sports and loved to tell 
the joke against themselves. 

Mrs Norman Hope, then Esther Barker, was a V.A.D. in Malta 
during World War I and married shortly after her return. Mr and 
Mrs Hope spent the winter months at Stanton, near Kimbell, but 
lived most of the time at The Grampians in a cob hut and tents 
situated in the garden of the old house ruin. Conditions were very 
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primitive. A scrim shelter with a garden hose fastened to a tree 
stem acted as a shower during this time. A well known artist, 
Lamorna Birch, R.A., from England, was a guest of Mr and Mrs 
Hope. The beauty of the Mackenzie Country fascinated him and he 
did some very fine paintings but could not condescend to make use 
of the rather transparent scrim erection called the shower house. 
However, one Sunday morning he decided he must have a clean-up 
and to his surprise he thoroughly enjoyed it. Besides the cold 
douch he loved the sun and flowers, and from then on he would 
sing under the shower and dance back through the garden to his 
tent. 

Even this garden camp did not escape the experience of a fire, 
but this time, unlike the cook’s baby, little Andrew, 18-months-old, 
peacefully slumbering in his bassinet, was the first to be rescued. 
Late one autumn night while the family were seated around a 
blazing open fire, Mr Hope’s brother, Tom, arrived with stores 
and flopped a bottle of benzine onto the mantelpiece. Immediately 
there was a loud report and flames began spreading along the 
floor, shelves and ceiling. Upturned chairs and much confusion 
quickly followed and while Mr Hope was sweeping clock and 
groceries off the shelf in all directions, the rest were supplying 
earth or anything else they could lay hands on to quench the 
blaze. When things quietened down it was found that Mr Hope’s 
precious coat, which he was to have worn for the 2 a.m. mustering 
next day, was burned and only the collar remained. However, 
his wife, assisted by Miss Phyllis Sharpe, came to the rescue and 
sewed part of an old tarpaulin on to the collar. On returning 
from mustering, he assured them this improvised coat had been 
a huge success and saved his life. 

It was not till sometime after this that the Hopes built their 
present up-to-date homestead. 

There were, from time to time, many interesting characters 
employed on the station. Charlie Rippingale was there until 
the middle of the Second World War. He was found one 
day badly burnt, having taken a stroke and fallen into the fire in 
the men’s hut. He was a wonderful character and was greatly 
missed by everyone on the place. He was shaggy, tall, red haired, 
thin and always excited, and his one eye would glisten as he told 
the most amazing tales, always beginning by saying, “Man, you 
should have seen...’ Over the other eye he wore a shade which 
he was never seen to remove. He said he lost his eye when he 
fell into a threshing mill and went right through, coming out the 
other side without his eye. ‘Man, you should have seen... .’ 
One day he took the waggon with mustering gear and food to the 
men at the back huts, and on his return said. ‘Man, you should 
have seen... The track to the pass was that rough I fell out 
of the wagon and both wheels went right over my head.’ However, 
Charlie still survived. 
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One man, after being dismissed, went to Mr Smith next morning 
and said, * Well boss, if you don’t know a good man when you 
have one, I know a good boss, and I’m not going.’ 

Johnny Dick, who did the Grampians carting, was a wonderful 
chap, cheerful and reliable and always talking nineteen to the 
dozen. Life was a thrill and every day exciting. There was often 
fishing for salmon, huge ones being caught in the Tekapo River 
where the Pukaki runs into it. 

Andrew, only son of Mr and Mrs Hope, was educated at Christ’s 
College and joined the navy in 1942. After the war he married 
and settled on the land. 

The year 1961 was not a happy one for Mrs Hope who lost 
not only her husband but also a much loved brother, J. 5. Barker 
of Four Peaks. After her husband’s death, a trip was taken to 
England to visit her sister and to make a break in her life, 
and it seemed fitting that my first visit to her home after her 
return should be in connection with the little Tekapo Church for 
which she and her husband had worked so hard. 


GRAYs HtLius 


Grays Hills consists of 60,000 acres of well watered tussock 
country situated on the Haldon Road, carrying 15,000 sheep. It 
was so named after the Mr Gray who took it up for a short time 
in the very early years. 

Later, in 1881, it was purchased from Fletcher and Sherries by 
Alexander Grant. His son, James William Grant, joined his 
father in partnership in 1908. 

When Mr Grant went overseas during the 1914-18 War, Donald 
McRae was left managing Grays Hills during his absence but 
Mr McRae died and other arrangements had to be made. In 1948 
Mr Grant sold Grays Hills to David Urquhart and Sons who are 
well known throughout the length of Canterbury for their love 
and knowledge of Merino sheep. 

In 1906 Alexander Grant built the beautiful home in Timaru 
named ‘ Aigantighe’, a Gaelic word meaning ‘welcome to our 
home’, and he and Mrs Grant lived there for the rest of their 
lives. Mrs Grant, a wonderful woman, lived to the great age 
of 102 years. She was public minded and as it gave her much 
pleasure to see the beautiful grounds of ‘ Aigantighe’ put to 
good use, garden parties were sometimes held there for church 
purposes. She had a very keen card sense and up to her ninety-fifth 
year enjoyed a game of contract bridge. 

This lovely property has a frontage of 285 feet facing Wai-iti 
Road and is only five minutes’ walk from Caroline Bay, Timaru. 
James Turnbull was the architect and T. Pringle the building 
contractor for this massive double brick structure, faced with 
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concrete, standing in over two acres of land. Visitors are impressed 
by the interior woodwork throughout the rooms of the two storeyed 
ten-roomed house, especially the beautiful kauri staircase and the 
parquet flooring. The house overlooks Timaru Harbour and 
commands a view of the mountains. On a fine day, Mount Cook 
is visible from the front verandah. 

In Alexander Grant’s will, ‘Aigantighe’ was left to J. W. 
Grant, subject to his mother having a life interest. On her death 
this beautifully laid out property and the house were presented to 
the citizens of Timaru by J. W. Grant, the grounds to be 
developed and kept as a garden, a place of peace and rest, and 
the house to be used as an art gallery. 

On August 16, 1956, the art gallery was officially opened by 
Sir Willoughby Norrie, then Governor-General of New Zealand. 
At the entrance gates there is a magnificent flowering cherry named 
Kanzan, which is considered to be the most outstanding example 
of its species in New Zealand. The house is surrounded by large 
limes and oaks. 

The grounds are being maintained in much the same way as 
when first laid out and are now under the control of R. S. 
Scott, Superintendent of Parks and Reserves for the Timaru City 
Council. The only change he has made has been the removal 
of the conservatory and tennis court. In their place he has 
established a lovely rose garden which, with the cherry tree at the 
entrance gates, is beautifully flood-lit during the summer months. 

Mr Grant, who made this gift possible, is a very keen 
rhododendron and azalea enthusiast and has since added hundreds 
of these beautiful shrubs to the garden which, in time, will present 
a very pleasing picture to the many tourists who enjoy the beauty 
of South Canterbury and the majesty of the Mackenzie Country. 

In 1956, Clifford Brunsden was made director of the art 
gallery. With his technical skill and understanding of art he is 
ideally fitted for the position. 

When Mr and Mrs J. W. Grant retired from Grays Hills they 
took up residence at ‘The Croft, Timaru. On arrival at the 
entrance gates with their beautifully dressed stone posts, a surprise 
awaits one to find such spacious grounds surrounding the house. 
All so private, though right in the city. This is a great joy to 
Mr and Mrs Grant in their retirement and reflects the peace and 
quietness of the Mackenzie Country. 


GLEN LyrYon 


Glen Lyon, of an area of 102,000 acres, was taken over in 1948 by 
H. L. and A. G. Wigley who have always had connections with 
the Mackenzie Country as their families were the owners of 
‘Huxley Gorge’, the adjoining station to Glen Lyon. Their 
father, R. L. Wigley, was in the first party to drive a car to 
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The Hermitage and his mother, in 1872, was the first woman 
to ride on horseback to the Tasman Glacier. Mrs R. L. Wigley 
lived all her early life at Grays Hills Station, owned by her 
father, A. Grant. 

As well as 8,700 sheep, this station carries a Hereford herd of 
650 breeding cows. Every year a draft of 550 calves from Glen 
Lyon and Huxley are weaned and driven to the saleyards at 
Temuka —a distance of 126 miles. The calves are a fortnight 
on the road, the greatest distance covered in one day being the first 
stage of twenty-two miles from Glen-Lyon to Ben Ohau. 


GUIpbE ATE. 


Guide Hill is in the Tasman Valley, fourteen miles from Tekapo 
on the Braemar Road. In consists of 10,000 acres and carries 
3,000 Merino sheep. 

I am told that a man named Henderson once owned Guide Hill. 
Duncan was the next owner, then Carr, and L. Mathias took over 
from him. In Mathias’s time a considerable amount of agricultural 
work was done by his manager, J. Cassie. John Hogg bought it 
from Mathias and the present owner is L. Gould of Timaru. 


HALDON 


When George Dunnage decided to explore the Mackenzie Country 
in search of a run, he purchased a strong, powerful horse and set 
off from Christchurch with swag, etc., crossing the Opihi many 
times within a short distance. It was rough riding over the 
plains and his horse objected to the speargrass which he had 
to push through. On reaching Tekapo, he followed down the 
Tekapo River till he came to a low saddle known as Whale’s Back. 
From there he reached Hakataramea Pass and took an easterly 
direction and found Mackenzie Pass. 

Dunnage made other trips after which, in 1859, he selected 
country to the eastern side of Rollesby Range and named his run 
‘Three Springs ’. 

Thomas Teschemaker, another pioneer in search of a run, also 
set off from Christchurch on horseback to explore the southern part 
of the Mackenzie. He rode to Otago then followed the Waitaki 
River upstream as far as Otematata, where he forded the river and 
found that beyond the hills the country was not occupied, so he 
hurried back to Christchurch and, together with his brother, applied 
for a licence for 20,000 acres, and later increased the holding to 
57,000 acres. They named this run ‘ Haldon’, after Haldon Hills 
which is situated behind Exmouth, Devon, where the Teschemakers 
had lived before coming to New Zealand. 

The original cattle stock of 47 head was driven by the Teschemaker 
Brothers through the Mackenzie Pass. 
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Mrs Henrietta Teschemaker went to live at Haldon with her 
sons. She was one of the very early women to live in the 
Mackenzie Country, a wonderful woman who would travel long 
distances over rough tussock country to aid the sick or help those 
in need. 

At the present time Haldon is owned by the Innes family. 
It consists of 78,000 acres which include Stony Creek, Kirkstone, 
Black Forest and Haldon. 

J. Innes, M.A., a farmer’s son from Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
eraduated at Aberdeen University in 1898. He enlisted for the 
South African War but typhoid fever broke out in the camp 
and many died. Mr Innes was one to go down with the trouble 
and did not get away overseas. 

On his recovery he decided to come to New Zealand and 
followed in his father’s footsteps by going on the land. Mr Innes 
drew Stony Creek in the ballot and took up residence there, but, 
when the 1914 War broke out, he employed a manager, J. 
Fraser, and left for overseas. 

On his return he married Miss Moana Rhodes. When Mr and 
Mrs Innes arrived back from their honeymoon, he said to Simon 
McKenzie, who then owned Black Forest, “Would you swap Black 
Forest for Stony Creek, owing to its position being more suitable 
for a homestead ?’ Mr McKenzie replied, ‘I’m scared of the 
rabbits. It’s more like you buying me out.’ Mr Innes said, ‘ Well, 
give me a minute on the phone.’ He soon received an answer 
from his firm who evidently knew the capabilities of their client. 
‘Yes, we will back you as far as you like to go.’ In this way 
Mr Innes became the owner of Haldon and was very happy to 
take his bride there. 

When Mr Innes first went to Haldon, traction engines were 
employed to cart wool out of the Mackenzie Country. Before this, 
bullock teams were employed. There were no roads and the 
tracks were far from straight, so when the first traction engine 
left Haldon, Mr Innes gave instructions to the driver to straighten 
out the roads as much as possible. This was a great help to the 
runholders when driving their buggy and pair, their only transport 
in those days. 

Mr and Mrs Innes retired from Haldon in 1951 and took up 
residence in Timaru. Once on a visit to Haldon with my late 
husband, soon after the war when labour was almost unprocurable, 
I said to Mr Innes, ‘ How lovely your roses are.’ He replied, ‘I 
haven’t time to look at them.’ Perhaps that is the reason he puts 
so much love and interest into growing such beautiful blooms in 
his retirement. 

The spacious grounds and beautiful view overlooking sea and 
harbour from their home in Sarah Street were a great comfort 
to Mary, only daughter of Mr and Mrs Innes, who, during her 
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long illness, would lie in her lovely room and do her clever art 
work till her health got beyond it. She passed away at the age 
of 24 years. 

Now in the year 1963, Haldon is still in the capable hands of 


the Innes family and is managed by the two sons. 


HOLBROOK 


Holbrook is situated between Burkes Pass and Tekapo and 
consists of 17,000 acres. It carries 3,500 sheep and also some 
Hereford cattle. In 1957 it was purchased from L. Shaw by 
T. Cotton who was a shearer and musterer before taking over 
Holbrook. His parents owned Waipori Station some years ago. 


IRISHMAN CREEK 


In 1857, Alexander Scott took up 24,000 acres of country between 
Tekapo and Pukaki and owing to the great amount of matagouri 
(‘wild irishman’) that grew on the place, especially on the 
banks of the creek, this run was named ‘ Irishman Creek’. 

The second owner was Andrew Paterson and in 1878 William 
Saunders bought it and sold it to William Grant in 1890. Later, 
Arthur Le Cren became the owner and in 1914 he sold it to Mrs 
Egerton Reid. In 1921 Mrs Reid sold it to C. W. F. Hamilton, 
O.B.E., who, at the present time (1963), still owns the property. 

The first manager I remember at Irishman Creek was C. 
Carney. It was during Mrs Reid’s time and she told me an amusing 
incident which happened when she lived there with her two 
daughters. At that time we experienced severe winters and frosts 
in the springtime played havoc with the fruit blossoms. One 
summer Mrs Reid’s daughters came running in to tell their mother 
that there was a lovely peach, ‘a real one,’ growing in the orchard. 
Mrs Reid could not go quickly enough to see for herself, and sure 
enough there it was—the only peach on the tree which had 
escaped the frost. She shared in the excitement and said to her 
daughters, ‘ Don’t squeeze it. Let Mr Carney have the pleasure of 
picking it.’ 

W. Bain, when a young man, went to Irishman Creek as 
general farmhand and musterer, but left to go overseas when war 
broke out. He was returned invalided in 1918. On his recovery 
in 1923, he again took up his position at Irishman Creek and soon 
became manager of the sheep station where he remained till 1958. 
Altogether he was at Irishman Creek for 35 years. It is interesting 
to note that in the 1880’s his mother took the mail once a week 
on horseback from Burkes Pass to the first Pukaki Accommodation 
House, the chimney of which is still standing. 

On Mr Bain’s retirement, his position was taken by M. Morgan, 
son-in-law of C. W. F. Hamilton. 
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When Mr Saunders owned Irishman Creek there was a coach 
service once a week. W. Andrews was the driver, whom I 
called on in Christchurch during my research work. Mrs Andrews 
was very busy attending to her many lovely ponies, so left me to 
chat with her husband, a fine old man in his eighty-fifth year. When 
I made myself known and told him my mission, he beamed with 
delight and began recalling incidents which took place during his 
days in the Mackenzie Country. I asked him if he remembered 
Mr Saunders who at one time owned both The Wolds and Irishman 
Creek Stations. ‘Oh yes!’ he replied, and went on reminiscing 
in his own way. He said... 

‘He was a real gentleman he was, a military man, served in 
the Indian Army, short but of fine physique, but you know 
Mrs Hosken, he had funny little ways. He would gather up all 
the match boxes he could from men on the station and would 
try his skill at piling them up high, one on top of the other, by 
the side of his mantelpiece. 

‘At that time boundary dogs were in use and one of the 
cowboy’s chief jobs every day was to feed and take fresh water 
to those dogs. He even had a special water container made 
for the purpose with straps attached to go over the shoulders. 
Besides receiving regular attention, those two dogs had to be 
changed over twice a week. You know, I was coach driver at 
that time and one very cold wintry day, snow lay thick on the 
ground with a cutting wind—no enclosed vehicle at that time 
you know. I was so cold I could hardly hold the reins or handle 
the mail, but I had an urgent telegram to deliver to Mr Saunders, 
for which he gave me a good nip of whisky, and what do you 
think was in the bottom of the glass. A half sovereign. The 
passengers on the coach couldn’t see it, but I did. That was his 
way of giving me a tip. Oh yes, I could tell you a lot about 
Mr Saunders. He was a fine old man, he was.’ 

From very early infancy C. W. F. Hamilton showed signs 
of being born with an inventive mind, and he was never happier 
than when experimenting at his parents’ home at Ashwick. 

On taking over Irishman Creek Sheep Station, the first thing he 
did was build a little workshop so that he could do his own repair 
work for his Bentley and Sunbeam racing cars. He was the first 
man in New Zealand to exceed 100 m.p.h. 

In 1924 he designed and constructed a unique earth scraper 
to make a five acre dam in order to generate his own electric power. 
This excavator proved such a success that several others were 
made and earth-moving contracts for aerodromes, etc., were 
undertaken. The workshop at Irishman Creek, in the meantime, 
was used for maintenance and experimental work. From the above, 
the present engineering firm of C. W. F. Hamilton and Co. Ltd., 
Christchurch, has emerged. 
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At the beginning of the Second World War, munitions were made 
at Irishman Creek, chiefly Bren gun carrier parts. It was at this 
period that the firm became established in Christchurch. 

At the commencement of the enterprise at Irishman Creek, labour 
was the problem and for a start had to be obtained on the spot. 
The first helper was the rabbiter on the place, who, during the 
depression could not find other employment and started at a small 
weekly wage. He proved to be a very good apprentice and atiter 
a few years became a reliable engineer and eventually the works 
manager of the firm’s new factory in Christchurch. 

The foreman at Irishman Creek was a runholder’s son from 
the neighbourhood, a man with outstanding engineering interests 
and ability. He had made radio sets as a hobby and owned a 
little lathe for repair jobs. 

The three senior workers, after doing responsible work in other 
fields, had come to the place as cowmen or station hands. Two 
others were from a back country station. Another had been caretaker 
of an ice rink and the crack welder at the commencement of the 
Christchurch factory started as a cowboy at Irishman Creek. 

The same applied to the two female workers who were engaged 
in the making of munitions. Both were from high country sheep 
runs. One was an ice skating coach and the other without any 
previous engineering experience excelled herself at tapping and 
drilling. Drills were in short supply at the time and she would 
wear them out without breaking them. Out of 40 employees, only 
four came to the firm as skilled engineers. 

Mr Hamilton set no limits on his expectations of others’ abilities, 
and it is to his credit that he had courage and patience to give 
the lead to unskilled men and women. Within twenty-one years 
C. W. F. Hamilton’s industry is the biggest of its kind in New 
Zealand, and during the last 10 years the factory area in Christchurch 
has increased tenfold and a highly qualified staff of over 250 
persons is employed. 

The original factory building of 5,000 square feet in 1945 had 
increased to 56,000 square by 1955-56 and in 1962 had a floor 
area of 60,000 square feet. Output ranges from the largest angle 
dozer made in New Zealand to marine jets which, after several 
experiments, Mr Hamilton invented. 

This novel, astonishing method of propulsion has provided a new 
thrilling water sport. Hamilton marine jets have travelled upstream 
against most of New Zealand’s mightiest rivers and, by their shallow 
draught, have penetrated the remotest mountain streams. 

These jets, developed in the Mackenzie Country, are now being 
built under licence by an American firm. These New Zealand 
designed jets were the first boats ever to make the up run of the 
Colorado River which had been attempted again and again by 
propeller driven craft without success. 
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LILYBANK 


Much could be said about this interesting run which received 
its name from the great number of lilies growing there. 

In July, 1863, a pastoral licence was issued to William Sibbald, 
who at one time had been a ship’s captain, and though not a 
sheep man, he employed good shepherds. He was best known for 
his breeding of a great number of horses which were sought after 
for their hardiness and stamina. 

One of the greatest drawbacks with Lilybank was the inconvenient 
access. On one occasion when the river was discoloured, a dray 
wheel dropped into a hole, the shafter lost its feet, the dray 
capsized and the horse was drowned, but fortunately the two 
leaders and driver were saved. On another occasion when crossing 
with a buggy, the water ran over the top, a suitcase was washed out 
and articles from it were found down the river weeks later. 

Malthus and Seymour took over Lilybank in 1915 at which time 
the keas were numerous and the worrying of sheep gave much 
concern. At times Malthus would go up the Godley and camp 
under big shrubs and lie in wait till the moon got up, in order 
to destroy the birds. The first fifteen months a record was kept, 
and 105 keas were shot. After the second winter there was a 
considerable easing up in the worrying of sheep. 

In 1928 Seymour sold his share to Malthus who sold to the 
present owner, A. D. Dick, in 1937. 


MARYBURN 


Maryburn was part of the original Wolds and was taken up 
by Doctor Bowe who later sold it to the Matheson family. This 
was then run in conjunction with Simons Pass. Again it changed 
hands when the Grants took over and was eventually bought at 
public auction by A. T. Murray, the present owner. 

When I called in connection with my book, I was greatly 
impressed by the improvements that have taken place during later 
years. The most notable of these are the newly formed driveway 
and entrance, the old home modernised with the latest comforts 
and conveniences installed, and with a big plate glass window 
which takes in a full view of Mount Cook and surrounding 
mountains. To add to the picture, a very happy grandma was 
sitting in an easy chair enjoying watching the antics of her little 
grandson lying on a rug at her feet. 

As I drove away my mind went back over 50 years, when 
visiting Mrs Bowe, who had just collected some paradise duck 
eges, within a day or two of being hatched, from the nearby 
creek. Mrs Bowe had a clucky hen at the time so she gave her 
half a dozen of these duck eggs and within two days she was 
rewarded with six lovely little ducklings. All went well until 
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the ducklings became big enough to find the water. It was a 
very sad foster mother who frantically called to her family from 
the banks of the river but within a few days they disappeared 
downstream and were never seen again. 


Mary Hi1uu 
Mary Hill was also part of the original Wolds and is now owned 


by J. McLean. 


Mount DALGETY 


Mount Dalgety was part of the old Whales Back Station which 
was taken up by Lockhart. Lockhart’s Saddle and Creek which 
runs into the Mackenzie Stream are named after him. ‘The station, 
32,500 acres leasehold and approximately 3,000 acres freehold, is 
situated on the western flats. The station, which on one side 
joins Hakataramea, was acquired later by the New Zealand and 
Australian Land Company and the whole was worked together. 

In the 1889 sale of runs the Government upset rental was £400. 
At auction it realised £800 and was again acquired by the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company. The lease ran out in 
1911 and it was subdivided into two runs. Chilton Hayter 
acquired most of the hill with the prominent Mount Dalgety, 
some 6,000 feet high, on it, and named the new run after the 
mountain. The other run was drawn by William Quirke who 
retained the old name of Whales Back. 

Originally two homesteads were built on the western side of 
the range. Little is known about one of them. The second 
homestead is where the willows now are, adjacent to the present 
Glen Rock homestead on the Rollesby boundary. This house 
was burned down in the early 1880’s. It was last lived in by 
Robert Scott who later went to Rollesby as overseer when Captain 
Hayter bought the place. 

The woolshed at this old homestead was shifted to the Round 
Hill in Hakataramea Valley and is still there. The present Dalgety 
homestead block consists of 200 acres freehold and was acquired 
by Chilton Hayter from Rollesby. He put in all necessary 
improvements except the dwelling house which was built by T. Seay 
when he bought the Dalgety Run in 1920. 

In 1953 T. Parker, the present owner, took over Mount 
Dalgety from the trustees of the late David Gibson who held the 
run for a short time only before being killed in an aeroplane 
crash. 


Mount GERALD 


It was in 1911 in the subdivision of the runs that Mount Gerald 
was taken off Richmond. Miss Pringle drew the run in the ballot. 
In 1937, R. Malthus sold the Lilybank run and took over Mount 
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Tekapo Station homestead which was removed when 





Lake Tekapo was raised. 








In these modern days, the visitor from Auckland can enjoy his breakfast 
at home before leaving for a visit to the Hooker Glacier and, with a full 
view of Mount Cook, can lunch with a friend from Invercargill who also had 
breakfast at home. They both can be back with their families the same evening. 











Gerald. When the lake was raised for the hydro electric scheme 
about 800 acres of good sweet, silty flats were lost for grazing. 
In June, 1962, Malthus sold the property to John Hogg of 
Guide Hill who had sold his run to L. Gould of Timaru. 
Malthus went up to Mount Cook Station in 1906, so altogether 
completed fifty-six years in the Mackenzie Country. 


Mount Hay 


Originally Mount Hay was known as Tekapo Station and was 
taken up by John Hay who came from Pigeon Bay in 1857-58 
and was the first man to stock a run with sheep in the Mackenzie 
Country. In 1866, Mr and Mrs Hay went down country to live 
and called their place ‘Barbarafield’, after Barbara, Mrs Hay. 

Tekapo Station, as it was then known, has changed hands a few 
times. The Cowans were there in the notorious °95. A 
German-Swiss, Emil Schlaepfer, held it for a few years, running 
it in conjunction with Tasman Downs, where sheep were wintered. 
Later Miss Lucy Wills, together with Mr and Mrs V. Le Cren, 
worked the property. 

When it was decided to raise the lake for the hydro electric 
scheme, the run was divided, and the adjoining runholders were 
apportioned a block of land each, with an adjustment of rent. 

Simpson, who is now the present owner, works it in 
conjunction with half The Wolds farm which he purchased when 
The Wolds was divided. 


Mount JouHN 


Mount John was part of Balmoral. It was offered by the 
Lands Department for ballot in 1911 and was drawn by Mrs 
Walter Black. It was held by her until 1928, when it was bought 
by R. H. Hunter-Weston. It has been owned by his family since 
that date and is at present owned by R. G. and H. Hunter-Weston. 
It was originally a place of some 16,200 acres, but owing to 
the extension of the New Zealand Electricity Department it is now 
approximately 15,400 acres, carrying 3,200 halfbred sheep and 
a small Merino stud. 

There are two homesteads at Mount John, both built in an 
ideal situation overlooking Lake Tekapo and _ surrounding 
mountains. One is occupied by Mr and Mrs R. G. Hunter-Weston 
and the other by their married son and his wife. 

Mount John is a small hill on the shores of Lake Tekapo and 
was named after John Hay who was married in 1858 and, 
with his wife Barbara, journeyed to the run in the Mackenzie 
Country on their honeymoon trip. Mrs Hay was the first white 
woman to make a home on the plains. They drove with their 
belongings in a bullock dray, taking with them 20 head of cattle 
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and three horses, besides the six bullocks. At nights they 
camped at run stations wherever possible, and at other times 
they made their bed under the dray. The journey occupied 
about four weeks.. 

Reaching Tekapo in mid-winter, they found nothing in the way 
of a home but a mud hut and their first experience in this 
primitive accommodation was to be snowed up for three months. 

There by the lake, Mrs Hay lived for many years, and to many 
was a ministering angel. Once, when travelling to Richmond 
Station to care for a shepherd during his dying hours, it was 
by bullock dray that she went over the roadless downs. 


OMAHAU 


Omahau was part of Ben Ohau Station which was cut up for 
soldier settlement in 1922. The dispersal sale of Merino stock 
was held on Friday, March 2, 1922. 

The original owner of Omahau was L. W. Connolly, who held 
it till March, 1930, when it was taken over by Watty Elliot. Up 
to this time, Mr Elliot was stationed at Ben Ohau, shepherding, 
and would do seasonal work at Rhoboro Downs, Glenfield (now 
known as Ferintosh) and other places. In 1920 he became 
manager of Ben Ohau, then owned by J. E. P. Cameron. 

During the slump when Watty took up Omahau, the best of 
his Merino wool sold at 73d. per Ib. He had a mob of 
570 Merino wethers which he delivered at Burkes Pass 
and received £40 for the lot. This was the time when 
hundreds of sheep, being unsaleable, were slaughtered in the 
Mackenzie Country. These had to be disposed of to save 
overstocking, and some wool cost more to sell than the price 
received for it. 

Rabbits were a problem, and to use Watty’s own words, ‘ They 
were the curse of the Mackenzie Country.’ He certainly had 
his share to cope with, but since the killer policy has been 
introduced the improvement in the overall coverage of the country 
is most noticeable. 

It was during this time that Mrs Preston, of Glen Lyon, was 
fortunate in her choice of a very fine Karitane nurse, and Watty 
was the proud owner of a fine, powerful, upstanding hack. Its 
only fault was that it would insist on heading for Glen Lyon on 
every possible opportunity, thinking nothing of the twenty mile 
rough journey over Flanagan’s saddle track. 

This was not to be wondered at, as wedding bells rang five 
times within a few years for couples who were employed on this 
station. However, in the year 1934, Watty wisely decided to 
marry the Karitane nurse and they were soon settled in at Omahau, 
where they still remain. 
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On my last visit there, I was surprised to see the improvements, 
and Mrs Elliot, noting my interest in her lovely garden, invited 
me to see her strawberry bed, saying, that from the three rows 
ten yards long, she had, during the four previous weeks, gathered 
100lb. of delicious fruit. 


PukaK1I Downs, MacKENZIE PEAKS, 
DuskKY 


THREE RUNS situated on the Mt Cook Road, Pukaki Downs. 
Mackenzie Peaks and Dusky, were part of Rhoboro. Pukaki Downs 
was purchased by P. J. Gibson in 1929. A few years later Mackenzie 
Peaks was divided — half going to Pukaki Downs and half to Dusky. 
Eventually two sons of P. J. Gibson purchased Dusky from J. H. 
Fraser. 

These runs consist of 50,000 acres and carry 8,500 Merino 
sheep and also 200 head of Black Polled cattle. When Gibson Bros. 
took over Dusky, one of the first things they did was to take nine 
tons of fencing material to the top of Rhoboro Hill, a height of 
5,000 feet. Owing to the steepness, this was done by two bulldozers, 
one in front of the other. 

A beautiful view of Lake Pukaki, Mt Cook and surrounding 
mountains can be seen from the homesteads. 

After thirty-five years in the Gibson family, these runs have 
now changed ownership. As this book goes to press, William 
Clouston has taken over Pukaki Downs and Ian Wardell, late of 
Pukaki Inn, has purchased Dusky. ° 

In 1919, before P. J. Gibson took up life on the run, he bought 
Pukaki Hotel from J. Roberts, who had been there fourteen years. 
About 1,600 acres of land went with the hotel and it carried 600 
sheep, but in 1920 the Mackenzie County leased another 1,600 acres 
to the area, thus increasing the carrying capacity to 1,000 sheep. 
In 1923 P. J. Gibson sold the hotel to J. White. The hotel was 
later taken over by Neville Graham. 

When Mr Gibson bought Pukaki Hotel his wife was concerned 
as to the results of setting up life in a hotel with twin sons, three 
months old, so she sought the advice of an old Scots woman who 
told her that if she kept their mouths wet and their bottoms dry 
they would be alright. This she did, but still the twins were a 
problem and always seemed to play up and require extra attention 
during the hotel’s busiest periods. One day, in desperation, Kate 
McCaughtrey, who was helping at the hotel, strapped them into 
their big double pram and took them off for a walk. On meeting 
a friend who asked her where she was going with the twins, she 
replied: ‘°To throw them over the bridge and drown them !’ 
But Jack and Oswald still survive. Mr Gibson says that during 
their life in the Mackenzie Country, their motto was: ‘ United 
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we stand’. The team work of the three families (which included 
the late David) contributed greatly to their successful high country 
sheep farming. Mr and Mrs Gibson, with their daughter Kathrine, 
are now enjoying retirement in their lovely home at Waitawa. 


RHosporo Downs 


When Henry Gladstone went into the Mackenzie Country with 
the first settlers, he took up Rhoboro Downs Station in partnership 
with J. Watson, after which many changes took place. 

During my first trip into the Mackenzie Country, I visited Mr 
and Mrs McArthur, a very fine couple who were in possession 
at Rhoboro for the second time. My next visit to Rhoboro was 
in 1914 when Donald McRae was in possession. His sister, Miss 
Catherine Cameron (Katie), kept house for him for many years 
and was a well known figure in South Canterbury’s back country. 
At one time she herself owned the run, now known as Ferintosh, 
near Mount Cook. Born in Scotland, Miss McRae came to New 
Zealand in 1904 to join her two brothers. In her retirement, she 
lived in Timaru for a number of years before taking up residence 
at Margaret Wilson Home where she spent the last eleven years 
of her life. She died in Timaru on June 18, 1963, in her 
ninety-fourth year. 

Boyle and Clarkson took over Rhoboro from 1916 to the 
beginning of 1919 when J. W. Preston became owner. 

Rhoboro was subdivided for soldier settlement in 1920. J. W. 
Preston retained the homestead block, M. McGill, Hughes and 
Nixon, and Scott Brothers occupying the other runs. 

Since then there have been several owners of those blocks as 
well as adjustments of boundaries. 


RICHMOND 


Richmond was taken up in the late 1850’s by C. Newton. It 
was bounded on the south by Boundary Creek, on the west by 
Lake Tekapo and the Godley River, and on the north by the 
Macaulay River. Mesopotamia lay to the east. Fences that had 
been erected became badly damaged by snow and later on by 
deer. Some of the posts were rubbed so much by antlers that 
they became tapered off like a rammer. 

In 1900 James Pringle took over Richmond and worked it in 
conjunction with Lilybank, the property then carrying about 
12,000 sheep. In 191] the run was subdivided, the homestead 
block being put up for auction. The other half went to ballot 
and was drawn by Miss Pringle. Changes continued to take place 
and Arthur Hope owned it during the terrible winter of 1895 
when so many sheep were lost. One particular camp was said 
to have had 2,000 in it and the area is still known as ‘ The 95.’ 
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Pringle was one of the first runholders to own a motor car and 
the story goes that on travelling down country, Tom Toms, the 
manager, would have a little pile of stones at his feet and if the 
motor stalled, he would jump out and put a stone under the wheel 
until Pringle could get going again. 

In 1957 Richmond was taken over by Don Waters, the present 
owner, who cultivates quite a large area for the growing of 
supplementary feed. 


ROLLE SB Y 


Rollesby was named by Charles Ensor after his old home in 
Norfolk, a few miles from the little seaport town of Rollesby. 

The owners have been Kennaway Bros., who took it up in 1857, 
Ensor and Mathias 1860, A. B. Smith 1873, Captain Francis Hayter 
1882, and his widow, Eugenie Elizabeth Hayter, 1891. Acreage 
was 26,300, plus 5,500 freehold, and stock carried was 15,000. 
At that time Rollesby was the only homestead in the Rollesby 
Valley. 

In 1891 Captain and Mrs Hayter left for England, where Captain 
Hayter died after an operation. On Mrs Hayter’s return to New 
Zealand she carried on the station under very different conditions. 
Wool prices were 4d. per pound and sheep sold for a few shillings. 
In March, 1896, Mrs Hayter engaged Frank Dickson as manager. 
He came from Scotland with his parents in the 1880’s. He was 
an excellent high country man, a very good manager, and put 
Rollesby on its feet after several disastrous winters. The worst 
time in the station history was in 1895 when 8,000 sheep were 
lost ; 2,000 were sold at 6d. per head for boiling down purposes 
as they were otherwise useless. 

The next worst loss was in 1903 when 3,000 hoggets and 500 
ewes died. Snow did not clear from the flats till the middle of 
September and sheep were skinned as their camps thawed out. 
All of these sheep could have been saved if seen, but drifts of 
snow covered them and some camps were not found till six weeks 
later by snowrakers falling into them. Sheep that were pulled 
out alive had eaten the wool off each other’s backs and died later. 
Following this came a wonderful spring and the best lambing in 
the station’s history —over 100 per cent. from what ewe flock 
was left. There was a surplus for sale and the station paid its 
way. 

The housing conditions in those days were very poor and up 
till 1895, when water pipes were put in, all the water had to be 
carried. In 1895 and 1903 the creeks froze and snow was melted 
in the copper for household use. 

Several accidents happened at Rollesby. Smith and Morrison 
lost their lives in 1879 in an avalanche. Avalanche Creek, about 
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a mile north of Dalgety’s homestead, got its name from this accident. 
A shepherd named Stewart was dragged by a horse at the back of 
Single Hill and badly injured. George Grimmer was lost in the snow 
at the top of the Mackenzie Pass and, before being rescued, was 
out for two nights suffering from a broken leg and badly frostbitten. 
He was to meet G. Murray, who was employed by the Hakataramea 
Station, whose job it was to collect stragglers from different stations. 
He was very keen on his job and knew every earmark at a glance. 
He was going to Burkes Pass and saw Grimmer’s horse tied to the 
fence, covered with snow, and hurried down to the hotel to get 
help. 

Grimmer had gone out the night before but, up near the top, 
was caught in a whirlwind and put over the ledge. When he was 
found his dogs were lying beside him and they had helped to 
break the force of the blizzard. 

Times were hard and Mrs Hayter had many worries, but she 
always took a deep interest in her children’s education. She 
employed a governess for the girls and the boys went to the Burkes 
Pass School. The family had to make their own amusements in 
those days. Chief amongst them were rabbiting, shooting, riding 
and coursing with greyhounds. The evenings would be spent in 
music and reading aloud from good books, and she taught her 
family much history, French, English, Scottish, ete. When business 
took her to Timaru, she would breakfast at 5 am., drive her 
buggy and pair to Fairlie where she would catch the 8 a.m. train, 
arriving in Timaru at 10.30 a.m. Leaving at 4.30 p.m., she would 
arrive home about 9.30 p.m., often in cold, boisterous weather. 
On reaching the homestead gates, about one and a half miles away, 
she always coo-eed and the cowboy would meet her and take her 
horse. 

She was a very keen horsewoman and loved to ride round the 
sheep. She was keen on tennis and for many years drove 
regularly every Saturday afternoon to Fairlie, sixteen miles away, 
where she enjoyed the game and meeting her many friends. 

She was a wonderful needlewoman and won many prizes for 
her beautiful embroidery. 


RUATANIWHA 


Ruataniwha was part of a soldiers’ settlement in subdivision of 
the Ben Ohau Station and was drawn by Lionel Lyford in 1921. 
It consists of 13,456 acres of well watered tussock country, 10,000 
of which are flat, the rest hilly. The southern boundary of the 
run is Lake Ohau and the Ohau River. 

Ruataniwha was originally a Government grazing run but was 
made freehold after the Second War. It is situated about a mile 
off the main road and when drawn in 1921 was in the bare state. 
For some time Mr Lyford lived in a tent, but soon decided where 
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to build. The spot he chose lent itself beautifully to the surroundings 
and makes a most attractive homestead. A small house was built 
which has been added to, and a woolshed and other buildings 
erected. From the entrance gate a drive was formed and planted 
with choice trees, which quickly grew and changed the appearance 
of the whole place, the rowan trees and rose beds being a special 
joy. Abundant supplies of fruit and vegetables are available 
from the garden. 

Callers at Ruataniwha were always assured of a welcome by 
Mr and Mrs Lyford. Mrs Lyford was one of the finest of 
women and a wonderful hostess who revelled in her cooking and 
baking and was known by all for her delicious, well prepared 
meals. 

An incident that comes to my mind was when the Lyfords 
experienced car trouble on their way down country from Ruataniwha 
and called at Simons Hill to have it attended to. It was early 
in the afternoon and our mid-day meal was over but I served up 
the best I had to them. During those years there was not the 
variety of delicious tinned vegetables that are procurable today 
and it was the usual thing to have on hand a quantity of dried 
peas, some of which we had that day. As a rule one could depend 
on these peas as a very nice vegetable but this lot was not up to 
the usual standard and would not cook down soft, on this particular 
day above all others, when Mrs Lyford must unexpectedly call in. 
The meat-pie I served up to them was delicious and enjoyed, but 
the peas, which were only just passable when first dished up, had 
become dry and harder with the standing. 

Mr and Mrs Lyford talked about their car trouble and were 
too upset to take much notice of what they were eating, but it so 
happened that we had a guest at the time who experienced the 
greatest pleasure sitting back and watching those peas being 
chased round the plates by shaky hands, in an endeavour to get 
them placed on the fork. At one stage this young woman had 
to leave the room to hide her mirth and give vent to her feelings, 
in spite of the fact that she had enjoyed a helping of the peas 
only an hour before. 

However, the coffee and hot buttered rolls which followed were 
much enjoyed and helped to make up any deficiencies of the meal. 

On Mr and Mrs Lyford’s retirement, they took up residence 
in Orbell Street, Timaru, in a delightful home with a lovely garden. 
But Mrs Lyford’s leisure hours were short lived, and after a serious 
illness, she passed away in the year 1956. 

Ruataniwha is now owned by A. C. Stanley who bought it 
from Lionel Lyford in 1955. He was no stranger to the place. 
having worked for Mr Lyford from his early teens. At the 
commencement of the war, Stanley entered the Air Force but 
later bought Ohau Downs and was there seven years. At the 
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present time he runs approximately 4,000 sheep and about 50 head 
of polled Hereford cattle. A considerable amount of agricultural 
work is carried on for growing supplementary feed. The homestead 
is modernised with all up-to-date facilities, and a school bus which 
passes the gate is much appreciated. 

This bus, driven by a member of the Ministry of Works Camp, 
collects children from ‘The Rest’ on the Hermitage Road to 
Pukaki. The school teacher then takes over and collects pupils 
on the other side. Any children from Ben Ohau, Ruataniwha, 
Bendrose, Omahau and Rhoboro, or from any rabbiters’ camps 
in that area, are collected at their gates and returned after school. 
The bus is then taken on to ‘The Rest,’ leaving children at their 
gates on the way. 


SAWDON 


Sawdon Station, the history of which dates back to over a 
hundred years, is situated on the main highway between Burkes 
Pass and Lake Tekapo. It consists of 23,000 acres and carries 
4,000 Merino sheep. The run is divided into six big blocks by 
more than 40 miles of fencing. 

In 1895 on the 30,000 acres then comprising the run, no fewer 
than 13,250 sheep were grazing. Typical of the over-stocking 
practised at that time. The year 1895 is talked of as the year 
of the great snow, and of the 13,250 sheep on Sawdon nearly 
all were lost. In the late 1890’s and early 1900 George Murray 
owned Sawdon and during the bad winter in 1903 he had five 
horse teams in use pulling snow ploughs. 

In 1924 Walter Don bought Sawdon from Donald Burnett. 
It then consisted of 14,000 acres and carried 3,800 sheep. In 1947 
Andrew Don took over from his father and is the present owner. 
In 1948 Andrew bought half of Tekapo Station which is now part 
of Sawdon. A daughter, Anne, with her husband, Robb Alan, looks 
after the place. Mr and Mrs Don live at Tekapo nearby, in their 
lovely home called Bannockburn, named after the place in Scotland 
where Mr Don’s parents came from. 

In 1857 Stericker and Hall occupied Sawdon Station in the 
Mackenzie Country and introduced Merino sheep. Since then 
there has been no change in this policy. Merino rams are 
purchased from Gould Hunter-Weston Stud, and Mr Don finds 
these ideal for his property as they are bred nearby on the type 
of country they are to be used on and the production of the 
Sawdon run is proof of the ram quality of the Mount John Stud. 


SiMmMONS' HILL 


Simons Hill was originally part of Simons Pass run and was 
drawn in the 1911 ballot by my husband, W. G. Hosken. It consists 
of 16,000 acres with 463 acres of forest station reserve. It is 
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bounded on the east by the Maryburn and Tekapo Rivers, on the 
north by the main road to Mount Cook, and runs to the junction of 
the Tekapo and Pukaki Rivers. It ranges in altitude from 1,300 
to 3,500 feet, and is not subject to a marked snow risk. It carries 
between 4,000 and 5,000 sheep. 

A 400 acre farm has been developed for the growing of 
supplementary feed and small seeds. This farm is situated three 
miles from the homestead and is worked in conjunction with half 
The Wolds farm which was purchased when The Wolds was divided 
and sold. 

An interesting feature is that the original ploughing unearthed 
many moa bones and Maori ovens which indicates that it must 
have been a suitable hunting ground for the Maoris. 

It was through this pass that the first bullock wagons travelled 
on their way from Tekapo River to the original Pukaki 
accommodation house. The route followed, together with traces of 
their tracks, is still to be seen leading into the river and out the 
other side, where the first ferry was in use about two miles below 
the mouth of the lake. There is still a chimney standing and 
oddments lying about, such as horse and bullock shoes, nails, etc. 
The bullock shoes used to be made from horse shoes cut in half 
and then made to fit the bullock hoofs. 

In 1912, when we first went to Simons Hill, there was much 
carting to be done and to save the long journey round by Tekapo 
Bridge, my husband and brother made many trips, both with 
gig and wagon, through the Mackenzie Pass and across the Grays 
Hills swamp and flats, fording the Tekapo River in approximately 
the same place as the bullock wagons. Many and weird were 
their experiences when they risked their lives as well as those of 
their horses, by getting into drifts of over three feet of snow, but 
the depth became less and less as they travelled on, and on reaching 
Simons Hill there were only a few inches. 

In 1962 I had a very pleasant visit to Simons Hill, now owned 
by my two sons, and I was happy to see improvements still in 
progress and the old home transformed. As I am now unable to 
walk far, it gave my son pleasure to bring his car to the door 
and take me first to the woolshed to see an addition just completed. 
While he showed me around I remarked, ‘How lovely the new 
timber smells.’ He replied, ‘As a matter of fact, Mum, it’s 
some from the plantation here at the homestead.’ How I remember 
it being planted between 50 and 60 years ago! 

From there we drove to what was the stable in my time, and 
what a different use that building is now put to. It is a useful 
up-to-date workshop equipped with the latest machinery. As we 
stood talking, a very old sheepdog, looking extremely well though 
quite blind (whom no one can find in their hearts to destroy), 
came up to me and as I patted him I looked at his blind eyes 
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remembering the useful servant he had always been, and I thought 
‘Glen, old man, we cannot be first and last.’ 

{ remember an amusing remark my dad once made. It was 
in the autumn and my parents, then in their early eighties, were 
staying with us at Simons Hill when my husband came in and said, 
‘I think we shall have to shoot old Bloss. (A draught horse). She 
is too old to face another winter up here.’ Dad, in his humorous 
way, said, ‘Let’s get out of it Mum, or it will be our turn next.’ 
Yes, history repeats itself. But its meaning on that recent visit 
to Simons Hill had a different effect and I thought as I left old 
Glen, ‘ Yes, it’s our turn next.’ 

Now, in my old age, it is good to be alive and to be able to 
visit that lovely country again and note the many changes 
that have taken place. Most striking of all are the roads which, 
sixty years ago, were, more or less, deep worn shingle tracks but 
even they were improvements on the bullock tracks which those 
earlier pioneers faced. 

During the first years when horse drawn vehicles were the 
order of the day there was little overtaking. One _ horse 
seemed as good as another, but one approaching was a different 
matter, and whichever driver could would make it possible for 
the other to pass. Then cars began to become familiar. I remember 
C. Elms Snr. driving the first Buick for Mount Cook. He was a 
wizard and seemed able to make that huge car hop on to the ridge 
anywhere to allow one to pass. 

Once when nearing Balmoral in our first car, a ‘Lizzy’, we 
met a car and neither could get out of the track to allow the 
other to pass. Each car had two wheels up on the ridge, the 
other two in the centre of the track, with the result that both 
cars were so slanted that the hoods scraped each other as we 
carefully, and very slowly, passed. It was an easy thing to 
turn that ‘Lizzy’ over on a flat road as I once did, and I always 
feared the same thing happening when trying to pass on those 
narrow deep tracks. 

Now, in 1963, we enjoy wide up-to-date tar-sealed roads to 
within five miles of Simons Hill and the good work still continues. 


Simons Pass 


In 1857 John Hayhurst took up 20,000 acres in the central part 
of the Mackenzie Country basin and named it Simons Pass. 
Andrew Burnett was manager until he took up Mount Cook 
Station. It is interesting to note that over 100 years ago, 
Hayhurst was the first man to try growing English grasses in 
the Mackenzie Country. 

In 1865 he sold Simons Pass, and after another three changes 
of ownership, John Matheson took over and owned it till the 1911 
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subdivision. He then retained the homestead block which is still 
in the Matheson family. The subdivision block was drawn by 
W. G. Hosken and is now owned by his sons, R. and A. Hosken. 


TASMAN Downs 


Tasman Downs is a freehold block of land situated on the 
north end of Lake Pukaki and the east bank of the Tasman River. 
The setting, from a scenic point of view, is almost incomparably 
beautiful — the shimmering lake and Mount Benmore to the south, 
the Ben Ohau Range and the Tasman River on the west, and to 
the north the mountain giants of the Southern Alps, Sefton, La 
Perouse, The Footstool, and others equally high culminate in the 
mighty Mount Cook of 12,349 feet, rising directly 10,000 feet from 
the Tasman River. 

In December, 1915, Walter Hayman took possession of Tasman 
Downs from Herbert Elworthy of Craigmore, and in July, 1920, 
he passed it over to his son, John Edgar Hayman. 

Situated on the low lands, the soil is fertile and most of the 
1.836 acres are worked as an agricultural farm. When the 
Government required more power for hydro works a dam was 
built at the south of Lake Pukaki. This caused flooding on the 
low lying lands and consequently some of the valuable swamp 
country which in dry periods carried a large part of the flock on 
its clover and native grasses, was lost to Tasman Downs. 

In 1941, Mr Hayman’s son, Bruce, went to the war as an air pilot 
and on returning invalided in 1945 was made a partner at Tasman 
Downs. Since the death of his father in 1956, Bruce has carried 
on the place. 

Tasman Downs still carries on in the third generation with 
two members of the fourth generation, fourteen and sixteen years 
of age, both doing an agricultural course at school and both 
interested in Tasman Downs. As with so many places in the 
Mackenzie Country, schooling proved an obstacle and many children 
of school age had to be boarded down country. 

On either side of Tasman Downs are two stations, Braemar 
and Guide Hill. At Braemar the owner was George Murray, with 
a daughter eight years old, and also on his place was a head 
shepherd, E. Green, with three school age children. At Guide Hill, 
the manager, J. Cassie, had four school age children who were 
living down country with relatives. 

In 1923, when a school inspector, Mr Mayne, a friend of Mr 
and Mrs Hayman, was on a visit to Tasman Downs, he suggested 
that Mrs Hayman call on the county Education Board and find out if 
a school could be started at Tasman Downs. This request was granted 
at once on condition that Mrs Hayman took over the responsibility 
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of teaching. Being a trained teacher, this she willingly consented 
to do, and so, a week later, desks, blackboards and school equipment 
arrived and were placed in a cleaned out storeroom situated between 
a chaff house and stable. In this way the Tasman School was 
established and for fifteen years flourished in its storeroom setting, 
gaining three Barclay Prizes and a scholarship which gave education 
and board for three years at a high school, with the possibility of 
extension for another year. 

For a number of years the three stations kept the school going 
with pupils, Mr and Mrs Cassie then having a family of eight 
and Mr and Mrs Green seven children. Mr and Mrs Murray, of 
Braemar, who could only contribute one pupil put an advertisement 
in ‘The Timaru Herald’ for a teamster stating only one with a 
large school age family need apply. This advertisement brought the 
Ineson family with four bright schoolboys to Braemar. So with Mr 
and Mrs Hayman’s son and daughter, Bruce and Betty, there was 
quite a good number of pupils. 

In 1938 the Canterbury Education Board decided a proper school 
should be built at Tasman Downs and a prefabricated one was 
erected on a sunny spot a few minutes’ walk from the house. 

Mr Hayman was a very handy man and did all in 
his power to help his wife in her big undertaking. He made six 
spinning wheels with which the children learnt to spin so that, 
when war broke out and wool was hard to buy, the children were 
kept busy knitting their caps, scarves, pullovers, cardigans and 
gloves from wool grown on the place. By this time there were 
three boarders, two from Tekapo and one from Timaru. One of 
these, Jean, had a chronic cough which kept her small for her 
age. After being a few months at Tasman, the cough left her and 
she doubled her weight within two years. 

Margaret, from Christchurch, was a severe asthma case, but 
improved after a few terms and in three years she was average 
weight and almost free of asthma. From then on requests came 
from all parts of New Zealand, not for sick children only but 
from parents who liked the idea of a school with a bracing 
climate at an altitude of 1,800 feet. There were skating and 
tobogganing in winter and in summer, swimming, making houses 
up pine trees and riding their ponies, etc. Only twelve children 
at a time could be accommodated, but they came from all parts 
of New Zealand and there was always a long waiting list. 

Once when the children were being given lessons on the Tekapo 
Ice Skating Rink and looking so jolly in their scarlet pixie caps 
and wearing home spun scarves, cardigans and jumpers with fawn 
gaberdine trousers, a young woman said to a Tasman child, ‘I’m 
sending my little girl to your school.’ ‘Oh, are you, when is she 
coming ?’ To which the unexpected reply came, ‘I don’t know 
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when, she isn’t born yet. We are just married.’ A fine tribute 
to the way back country school in the mountains. 

I also received an amusing reply in connection with Mrs Hayman’s 
school. ‘But are there always enough pupils away back there 
to carry on the school ?’ ‘Oh yes,’ came the spontaneous reply, 
‘once Mrs G. had seven children at the same time.’ 

In December, 1945, after 23 years, the school had its last 
break-up. It had achieved fame, not only for its health giving 
qualities, but for the good moral tone and high standard of school 
work, and in later years some of the pupils distinguished themselves 
at the university. Margaret, from Christchurch, gained a Gresson 
Scholarship which took her to Oxford University for three years. 
Elizabeth did a nurse’s course at the Christchurch Hospital then 
took a medical course at Dunedin and became a doctor. Julia 
has been lady-in-waiting to Lady Cobham. In fact, every girl 
has done something of which the school is proud. 


THe Wotups 


In the year 1888, Mrs J. Jamieson, as an infant, was taken by 
her mother to Irishman Creek Station which at that time was 
owned by Mrs Jamieson’s father, Mr W. Grant. Mr Saunders 
at that time owned The Wolds, but eventually bought Irishman 
Creek and worked it in conjunction with The Wolds. 

Some years later Mr Saunders decided to sell out and, being 
a little eccentric in his ways, he set his mind on W. Grant (who 
owned The Grampians) taking over his interest. 

One day in 1902, after lunch at ‘The Grange’, these two men 
set off driving a buggy and pair to the office of Tripp and Rolleston, 
solicitors, where the transaction was settled. When Mr Grant 
asked what deposit was required, Mr Saunders showed indignation 
at the mention of such a thing. His wish was for W. Grant to 
become the owner and that was all there was about it. To Mr 
Grant, already the owner of The Grampians and The Wolds (which 
included Irishman Creek), this meant a big area to be worked and 
many men to cope with. 

Donald McRae was manager at The Grampians. He was a very 
tall man and Mrs Jamieson tells how, as a little girl, he would 
carry her shoulder high and she could almost touch the ceiling 
as they passed through the doorway. 

When shearing finished at The Grampians, some of the men 
would cross the Tekapo River and muster the flat on their way 
up to The Wolds homestead. Others, Mr Grant would drive in 
his buggy and pair of ponies from The Grampians to The Wolds, to 
make sure of having them on the spot in time to start work. 

Mr Saunders, though a little eccentric in some ways, was good 
to work for. Every evening the men would be given their duties 
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for the following day and any man who was not there would be 
ignored. He could lie in his bunk or do what he liked as far as 
Mr Saunders was concerned. 

Mr Saunders was fond of sport and when the pond at The 
Wolds froze over, he would spent hours practising figures and 
tracing his name on the ice. 

There was a pathway leading to the house which no one was 
allowed to use but himself, but it was not generally known that 
along that pathway, flowers had been planted in the maiden 
eround by his wife who died in childbirth, and so to him that 
pathway was a sacred memory. 

During Mr Saunders’ sojourn at The Wolds, Kerr and Frayne 
owned the livery stables at Fairlie. Mr Saunders would always 
name the horse, gig and also the groom (Jack Cowley being one 
of his favourites), whom he wished to drive him back to The 
Wolds. 

It was Kerr and Frayne who collected at the Fairlie Station 
the thar and chamois which had been sent from overseas as a 
present to New Zealand. These animals were liberated at The 
Hermitage, Mount Cook, which at that time was closed down 
during the winter months. 

As the years passed by, Mr Saunders became less active and felt 
the cold so he went to Ballantynes and chose the biggest and best 
white blankets they had in stock and left the order for them to be 
made up into pyjamas for his comfort. 

The Grant children, together with cousins (the Andrew Grants 
of Temuka), would always spend the six weeks’ holidays at The 
Grampians. To get there, the groom would travel from ‘The 
Grange’ to Albury with wagonette and pair. Next day, Mrs Grant 
and the children would follow by train to Albury. All would 
clamber into the wagonette and Mrs Grant would then take over 
and drive through the Mackenzie Pass to The Grampians. The 
children would run barefoot and develop sunburn and _ freckles, 
and with skinned noses, etc., they were not always very presentable 
when the time came for the return journey. Lockie had arrived 
in a very smart Norfolk suit which he treasured very much. On 
arriving at The Grampians, this was folded and put away for the 
return journey. Imagine his dismay when he found he had put 
on so much weight during the six weeks that the waist belt of 
his lovely suit would not reach round his tummy. 

When The Wolds was subdivided, the home block was retained 
by the Grants and managed by R. Allan. Later it was sold by 
auction and purchased by M. Murray, the present owner, who, 
like others in the Mackenzie Country since electricity has made 
modern amenities possible, has carried out extensive alterations and 
turned the old home into a convenient and comfortable homestead. 
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Chapter 7 


Mackenzie Places 


THe ComMING OF THE MAORI 


THE FEW Maori TRIBES that had settlements in the South Island 
before the pakeha came to New Zealand kept mainly to the coastal 
strips near the large river mouths because of their facilities for 
canoe voyaging to and from other islands. The climate of the 
back country offered them no inducement to build their kaingas 
and pas there. Yet they well knew the Mackenzie Country because 
of the plentiful supply of wekas on the plains and the number of 
eels in the streams and lakes. 

From Temuka to the Mackenzie there was a track which was 
known only to the Maoris for a long time after the settlement of 
South Canterbury by the pakeha. This track led to Te Kopi Opihi, 
which means ‘the Gorge of the Opihi’ and which was the Maori 
name for the pass which Michael John Burke subsequently 
discovered. Thus we see that the easiest pass to the Mackenzie 
Country was known to the Maoris but it had to be re-discovered 
before pakeha settlement of the back country could proceed. 


THE MaAacKENZIE Pass 


The Rollesby Range continues through the Two Thumb Range 
to the Southern Alps. Through the Rollesby Range there is a 
narrow pass which leads to the vast Mackenzie Plains and on to 
Lake Tekapo and Mount Cook. The foot of the pass on the 
side nearer the east coast is about eight miles from Burkes Pass 
in the south-easterly direction. It was discovered by James Mackenzie 
who used it for taking his stolen sheep through to the goldfields 
in Otago. The road through the pass is very rocky and unsafe 
for vehicles. From the top of this pass one can see the Mackenzie 
Plains stretching westwards to the foothills of the Southern Alps. 
On the western side of the pass there is a bluestone monument 
which was erected about 1916-17 by T. D. Burnett, M.P., 
in memory of James Mackenzie and situated on the spot where the 
latter was captured. This monument has a pointed top, is pyramid 
shaped, and is engraved with the three-fold inscription in Gaelic, 
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Maori and English on the several sides. The Gaelic words were 
supplied by Malcolm McLeod and the Maori by Sir Maui 
Pomare. This is the inscription : 
‘In this spot James Mackenzie, the freebooter, was captured 
by John Sidebottom and the Maoris, Taiko and Seventeen, and 
escaped from them the same night, 4th. March, 1855.’ 


BURKES Pass 


In the same year as Mackenzie discovered the Mackenzie Pass, 
a man by the name of Michael John Burke, who had taken up the 
Raincliff Station in 1855, found another pass into the Mackenzie 
Country. Burkes Pass is about eight miles north from the 
Mackenzie Pass and is a more convenient pass than the other. 
The settlers and bullock teams went over Burkes Pass from 1858 
onwards, because it was not as steep as the Mackenzie Pass. In 
the same year George Dunnage thought he would like to have a 
look at the country. Having bought a good horse at a cost of 
£75, he set off from Christchurch, went through Burkes Pass to 
Tekapo and returned to Christchurch through the Mackenzie Pass. 
He was probably the first man to make this round trip. 

At the top of the long cutting north of Burkes Pass township 
there is a stone monument erected in 1917 by T. D. Burnett, M.P., 
bearing the following inscription : 


‘To put on record that Michael John Burke, a graduate of 
the Dublin University and the first occupier of Raincliff Station, 
entered this pass known to the Maoris as Te Kopi Opihi in 
1855. 

O ye who enter the portals of the Mackenzie to found homes, 
take the words of a child of the Misty Gorges, and plant forest 
trees for your lives. So shall your mountain facings and river 
flats be preserved to your children’s children and for evermore. 

— 1917 — 

This pass is 2,200 feet above sea level.’ 


There is a tale told of those old days, when the hotel was the 
only house in Burkes Pass, about the young son of Mr Burgess, 
the licensee, who had never seen any other woman apart from his 
mother. When Mrs Stericker, who was going through the pass 
with her husband to take up their run at the Sawdon Station, 
stepped out of a bullock dray, the boy rushed excitedly inside 
shouting, ‘Mother, Mother. There is a man out here with your 
clothes on !’ 

The hotel looked rather like an old English inn, with its tall 
Jamp bracket on the verandah roof and its quaint gabled windows. 

On the other side of the road from the hotel is an old building 
on which one can just dimly discern the words ‘Burkes Pass 
Stables,’ a reminder of the old days. 
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The flat on Dog Trial Hill below the hotel became the regular 
camping site for bullock teams. As many as thirty bullock teams 
camped there at one time and Mrs Burgess, at the hotel, provided 
meals for the bullock drivers. 


BuRKES Pass SCHOOL 


With the development of the township, a school became necessary 
which, when opened in 1879, was named the Burkes Pass School. 
The pit sawn timber for the building was carted from Kakahu 
Bush by Bill Burgess and Frank Popplewell using bullock teams. 


BuRKES Pass Post OFFICE 


The first Post Office was a small building between the hotel 
and the Rollesby Road corner and was kept by Mrs John Burgess 
for one year. Later it was shifted to a house on the top side 
of the hill where it passed into the hands of Mrs Dan Cuthbertson 
Snr. 


EARLY Mat1mL SERVICE 


The first settlers relied on their mail being collected by travellers 
at the Timaru Post Office and delivered to the station en route. 
A regular mail service was established by William Baines, 
who received in 1861 the first Mackenzie Country mail contract 
to carry the mail between Timaru and Tekapo once fortnightly 
for £120 per year. Mr Baines employed Edward Rogers who 
would leave Timaru early on a Sunday morning on _ horseback, 
change his horses at Cave and Fairlie, and by evening was at 
Burkes Pass township in time to hand mail to the congregation 
coming out of church. 


SAINT PatTrRicK’s CHURCH, BuRKES PASS 


In 1871 the settlers, realising the need for some facilities for 
public worship, convened a meeting at Burkes Pass on August 26 
and it was decided to build a church which should be open to 
all denominations. The land was given by John Burgess. 
The church was opened for all denominations by the Rev. George 
Barclay (Presbyterian) from Timaru and the Rev. H. Cooper 
(Anglican). 


Tue BurKeES Pass CEMETERY 


A quarter of a mile past the church on the way to Lake Tekapo, 
can be seen an enclosure of trees with an old wooden stile at 
the entrance. This is the cemetery, the land for which was given 
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James Stewart’s bullock team on the Hakatatamen Hill; driver Artur Dansion 
(with dog), Bill Smith (known as ‘Buffalo Bill’) sitting on bullock. 
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Rhodes and Rutherford’s Mt. Cook coach —- Fairlie Creek and Hermitage. Green 
coach, black horses, silver-mounted harness, yellow wheels and undergear, black 
curtains; three seats inside accommodating nine comfortably but twelve at a pinch 
and two passengers on the box; canoe-fronted body and boot at back; leather springs. 
J. S. Rutherford is driving with Lady Onslow on box seat and Lord Onslow standing 
on brake block. 

















J. Rutherford driving his six-in-hand greys. It is hoped there will 
be space in the new museum for this coach. 














by A. B. Smith of Rollesby. One cannot help noticing the 
large number of children who are buried there. Accidents, too, 
have taken their toll of lives and some of the tombstones tell moving 
tales of brave friendship among the pioneers. 

Edmund Norman, an artist who worked as a shepherd on 
several South Canterbury runs and for some time was employed 
as a boundary keeper in the Mackenzie Country by the Teschemakers 
at £50 per year, died at Burkes Pass in 1875 and is buried in the 
Burkes Pass Cemetery. 


SPORTS 


One of the most important events of the year was the Mackenzie 
Caledonian Society’s Sports, held for many years on the green 
in front of the hotel. Old residents will remember the Scottish 
flag flying above the hotel, the pipes playing and the Highland 
dancing on the platform where now stands an historic oak tree. 
The race track was circular, both starting and finishing posts being 
in front of the hotel. 

There is a story that this tree was planted in the early hours after 
great rejoicings and that many a pint was poured around the 
young plant to help it along. 

The blacksmith, who was experimenting with gunpowder to 
make a suitable flare, emerged from one of his experiments with 
his face blackened and his hair singed. 

The Mackenzie County Dog Club organised trials on Dog Trial 
Hill, which up to the present time are very popular. 

There seems little likelihood at present of Burkes Pass growing 
much bigger, but if its future is doubtful, its past is grand, for 
it played a large and important part in the opening up of the 
Mackenzie Country, and for this it should receive praise and 
remembrance. 


THREE SPRINGS 


The following information about Three Springs, which is situated 
between Burkes Pass and Kimbell, was given to me in November, 
1963, by Mr G. R. Milward, consulting engineer to the Mackenzie 
County. 

The origin of the water is obscure but it is probably derived 
from underground soakage far back in the mountains. Some 
local people hold the view that the water is fed from Lake Tekapo 
but geologists consider this unlikely owing to the nature of the 
country where the lake is situated. 

Tests of the flow of water from the springs have recently been 
made and the normal flow is 11,600,000 gallons per day. Mr 
Waters Snr, who is now retired and living in Fairlie, has lived 
near the springs all his life and can recall the behaviour of the 
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flow for at least sixty years. He states that it never appears to 
vary and he can remember only one occasion many years ago 
that the flow became slightly less than normal. We think that it 
was probably in 1915 when South Canterbury experienced a 
severe drought. Records indicate that only eight inches of rain 
fell in nine months, January to September inclusive. Most riverbeds 
became bone dry and Mr Waters remembers stock being brought 
many miles to get a drink at Three Springs which appeared to be 
the only water in the district. The water from these springs is 
of very good quality and the volume is such that Timaru and all 
boroughs in South Canterbury could be supplied if finance could 
be found to lay the necessary pipes. The town of Fairlie now 
draws its water supply from Three Springs but the amount used 
is less than one per cent. of the flow. 

The location of the springs is about two miles on the Burkes 
Pass side of the Kimbell Township and just south of the highway. 
There are three main springs within fifty yards of each other and 
these are augmented by several smaller springs. When all are 
combined to form the creek flowing down to the Opihi River at 
Kimbell, the volume is 11,600,000 gallons every twenty-four hours, 
as stated before. 


BuRKES Pass HoTteEL 


In 1927 Burkes Pass Hotel was taken over from Mr and 
Mrs R. Thistleton by Mr and Mrs D. M. Leishman, during 
whose time many musterers and council men with horse 
drawn equipment, would stay at the hotel, where not only 
accommodation for themselves was provided but also stables for 
their horses. Mr Leishman lost his life in a drowning fatality 
at Lake Alexandrina. Later Mrs Leishman married Mr C. H. 
Kilgour, a Post and Telegraph linesman. 

During the war years, Mrs Kilgour leased the hotel whilst her 
husband was overseas. After the war they returned to Burkes 
Pass Hotel. They took an interest in sport and were keen 
supporters of the Fairlie A. and P. Show and Dog Trials, and 
often donated trophies for these. 

Mr and Mrs Kilgour were fine people and will be remembered 
for their hospitality, not only by the travelling public but also by 
shepherds, musterers, sportsmen, etc., who were always assured 
of a home away from home when staying with the Kilgours. 

Mr and Mrs Kingsbury took up Burkes Pass Hotel after the 
Kilgours in the year 1960, and straightaway great improvements 
were made, the first being private apartments for the family’s use. 
Next the diningroom, which at that time provided for twelve 
guests, was made to take thirty. This enabled Mr Kingsbury to 
eater for eight bus companies’ casual meals, thereby recalling 
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to old Burkes Pass people the old stagecoaching days when it was 
used as a stopping place for the travelling public. 

A skating rink of 10,300 square feet bulldozed out of the side 
of the hill has been made and, though at the present time in its 
infancy, it is fast becoming popular. An advantage is that it 
adjoins the Rollesby Station boundary, adjacent to the hotel, and 
permission has been given by Rollesby Station for spectators to 
use this ground, enabling them to sit in the sun and view the 
skating. 

The above article on Burkes Pass was given to me by Mr 
Kingsbury. It was written by the late William Burgess, eldest 
son of Mr and Mrs John Burgess, who were the first hotelkeepers 
at Burkes Pass. William Burgess died in August, 1949, in his 
ninety-second year. 

Also in Mr Kingsbury’s keeping was the map of The Hermitage 
in early days, which he was pleased to loan me for use in my 


book. 


TEKAPO HOUSE 


In the year 1880, Donald and Mrs McMillan were proprietors of 
Tekapo House. Donald, who always wore a long white beard, was 
noted for his peculiarities. One day while looking out from 
his verandah towards the sand hill, he saw a man riding a bicycle. 
Donald had never seen a bicycle before and became greatly excited, 
calling to his wife, ‘Jane! Jane! Come and look.  There’s 
a man coming over the sand hill — like hell — on nothing.’ 

Mention of the Sand Hill brings to my mind an incident that 
happened in my younger days. My husband and I were returning 
to Simons Hill with our family when we got stuck in the snow on 
the Sand Hill. There was not much snow but the thaw over the 
frozen ice on the little rise near the Sand Hill was too much for 
the Ford to negotiate. It was a cold, wintry day, evening shadows 
were falling, children were crying with the cold, and we still had 
40 miles to travel over rough shingly roads. In desperation my 
husband said, ‘If only we had a rope.’ Such a suggestion 
brought to my mind the baby’s napkins and I thought, clean or 
dirty, they may answer the purpose. We hurriedly tied some 
together corner to corner on the cross, then by each taking an end 
and twisting for all we were worth, we soon had a rope, hard 
and knotted, and fit for any emergency. This we twisted aroun 
the tyres, then one taking the steering wheel while the other gave 
a push, away we went. 

After the McMillans left Tekapo they took up Burkes Pass 
Hotel and were there during the coaching days when Lord and 
Lady Onslow called on their way to Mount Cook. Having been 
given a nip of whisky from a certain bottle, Donald took the 
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opportunity to make the best of such an occasion and for the 
remainder of his days at Burkes Pass he would say to his many 
customers, ‘ What’s it to be ? A drop of Lady Onslow or “ Thom 
and Camerons”.’ Tekapo House is now demolished. 


TEKAPO OBSERVATORY 
After over two years of investigation throughout the Dominion, 


the 3,385ft. summit of Mt. John overlooking Lake Tekapo has 
been chosen by the University of Pennsylvania as the site for 
the establishment of New Zealand’s first full scale astronomical 
research station. Costing a million dollars, this observatory is to 
be manned by New Zealand and American scientists led by Mr 
Frank M. Bateson, a New Zealand scientist and member of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. It is intended that 
graduate students should come out on terms of one year to carry 
out research work. 

The decision marks the end of a most intensive investigation 
of astronomical and meteorological conditions on high points 
in all likely districts. Commenting on the final decision, Mr 
Bateson paid tribute to the band of young men who took part 
in the survey, saying their work was far from easy for they 
had to contend with extremely cold and rugged conditions in 
isolated mountains. The skill, cheerfulness and tenacity that they 
displayed under the most primitive living conditions were of a 
very high standard. New Zealand can be proud of her young 
men who accept such a challenge of adventure. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S HOME 


A contract for the erection of a two unit holiday home at 
Lake Tekapo for the use of crippled children and their families 
has been let to J. R. Wade of Fairlie. The home was designed 
by the society’s architect, Mr O. W. MacDonald of Timaru. 

Some time ago the Mackenzie County Council allocated the 
Crippled Children Society a magnificent site in the new block set 
aside for the hostel. It is on the lake side and commands an 
unbroken view of the lake and the mountains beyond. It is 
proposed to develop the site and provide a recreational ground. 
Later it may be possible to make the home available to children 
of other branches on a reciprocal basis. The Society chose 
Tekapo because of its suitable climatic conditions and because it 
is ideally situated at the end of a tar sealed road. At a later 
date the Society hopes to purchase a motor vehicle for the 
transportation of children from the centre. 


URBAN SUBDIVISION 


Another step in the plans to develop Lake Tekapo as a holiday 
and tourist resort was taken when the Lands and Survey Department 
put up for public auction at Timaru. twenty-three home sites 
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covering an area of almost five acres of Crown land at the lake. 
This was the first large sale of subdivided Crown land at Lake 
Tekapo. The area has been developed to a point where sealed 
streets have been laid out and a high pressure water supply 
installed. 

In recent years the Mackenzie County Council and the Tekapo 
Planning Commission have encouraged the establishment of 
facilities to serve the growing number of holidaymakers who visit 
the lake. 

The Tekapo Domain Board has prepared plans for the 
development of the camping grounds and the newly formed Tekapo 
Power Boat and Water Ski Club is planning permanent facilities 
at the lake. 


PUKAKiI 


In the early days of Pukaki before the old wooden bridge was 
built, a punt was in use and a charge was made for the crossing 
of the river. 

When the bridge was erected, Mr Riddle, the proprietor of the 
hotel, was given permission to charge a toll and a son, Arthur 
Riddle (now deceased), at the age of seven years would sometimes 
be left in charge of the bridge and collect any money. 

Mr Middleton, manager of Benmore, used to drive a_ horse 
and mule in his buggy when collecting mail at Pukaki. 

In the year 1898, Black and Son, of Timaru, had the contract 
to form and connect the road from Pukaki to the junction where, 
at that time, it went over the hill leaving Rhoboro on the left. 

My brother accompanied Mr Black and was on the job eight 
weeks. Their first camp was facing the Pukaki island at the 
nearest point. 

One particular night my brother heard a little dog, long 
considered dead, barking on the island, so he called Mr Black 
and together they listened. Next day he reported the incident to 
Mr Glasson, the new owner of the hotel, and told him the little 
dog was still alive on the island. It was rescued in the following 
way : Mr Glasson crossed over to the island in a boat, taking other 
dogs with him, and so surprised the little hermit that it had no 
time to hide and took to the water, from which Mr Glasson 
rescued him. It was very shy and nervous, having been on the 
island five years. 

My brother was so taken with the Mackenzie Country and its 
wonderful climate that the following year, 1905, he arranged a tour, 
taking my mother, youngest sister, brother and me. There was no 
such thing as a car in those days but we had a strong reliable 
horse and my brother made a waterproof cover for a spring cart, 
so gypsy style we set off on our journey, this conveyance proving 
a great success. 
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On arriving at Pukaki we were pleased to see the little dog 
we had heard so much about happily settled down, but he would 
always run to Mr Glasson or his son Jack, when tourists or any 
strangers appeared. 

Before the hydro works, Pukaki in its natural state was a 
beautiful spot to camp, so we decided to rest the horse and stay 
a day or two. The first evening I witnessed the carrier pigeon 
arrive with a message secure in a little cylinder around its leg. 
This message told the Glassons how many tourists would be arriving 
on the coach. Mrs Glasson was short handed and my mother 
offered to give her a hand—an offer greatly appreciated. The 
first job Mother was asked to do was to stone a huge container 
of wild ripe cherries. These were then put into boiling syrup 
and heated through, and when cold, served with custard, making 
a delicious sweet. During the evening meal, one of the visitors 
was heard to remark, ‘These cherries must have been stoned by 
machinery.’ The machine was Mother’s nimble fingers which did 
the job very quickly. 

After two days’ rest, we journeyed on to what was called Halfway 
Hut and next day, in teeming rain, we reached the old Hermitage. 
The proprietor advised us to camp a little further back at 
Governor’s Bush for safety. The following day, while showing 
Stanley, my seven-year-old brother, the Hooker moraine, ice all 
around —a beautiful sight — Stanley exclaimed in delight, ‘J’d 
rather see this than a circus.’ 

It was at Governor’s Bush we met Beath’s traveller, Mr Bisney, 
and another party consisting of two students from Christchurch, 
one of whom, Mr Wilding, later became a famous tennis 
player. We were a happy party as together we travelled back to 
Pukaki where we parted company, then we journeyed on to Benmore 
where shearing was in progress. We were given a cup of tea, 
together with a huge crisp biscuit, and when I remarked ‘ What 
a delicious biscuit,’ the cook replied, ‘It’s only a bit of fat and 
sugar Miss.’ We continued to Omarama and en route experienced 
the worst thunder and forked lightning storm I have ever known. We 
were terrified but pushed on and crossed the river which next 
morning was in high flood. 

The following day we reached Hakataramea Valley where we 
stayed with my aunt, Mrs Dunstan, and family, and met there 
James Stewart, the well known bullock wagon driver, and one of 
his men. Bill Smith. better known as ‘ Buffalo Bill.’ About that 
time. they were carting wool and wheat for B. Seth-Smith from 
Windsor Downs. The bullocks and their ways fascinated me and 
I loved to watch them slowly pulling their heavy loads — no hurry, 
no bustle. a way all of their own. 

After five weeks’ holiday, we landed safely back in Timaru, all 
feeling better for the change and experience and, now as I write, 
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my mind goes back to a letter I received recently from a friend 
in which she said, ‘ Looking back into the past, my own as well 
as others, I do feel life was very good before the days of motor 
cars, etc. How peaceful and simple.’ 

After a pleasant week at Simons Hill during the 1962 Christmas 
holidays, I made several calls in regard to my book, the first being 
to the new Pukaki Hotel. The proprietor; Ilan Wardell, was most 
interested and helpful and I would like to have stayed longer, but 
said ‘I must push on. I have two more calls to make and Mrs 
Allan is expecting us for mid-day dinner.’ ‘Oh well,’ he replied, 
‘you'll be all right. Mrs Allan and my wife are two of the best 
cooks in the Mackenzie Country.’ As he closed the car door he 
mischievously called out, ‘Mrs Hosken used to be.’ [an heartily 
joined in our laughter as we drove off but the truth of his words 
remained. We cannot be first and last. 

Another change has taken place since that visit to Pukaki Inn. 
On March 28, 1963, Ian Wardell sold out to Trans Hotel, 
New Zealand Ltd. The inn has accommodation for twenty-five 
persons and the diningroom seats sixty. Mr Wardell will retain 
the 4,000 acre run which is attached to the property. 


Laker Porta 


Maori tradition says that Lake Pukaki was named in honour 
of one of their chiefs. 

Lake Pukaki was formed by the Tasman Glacier which once 
flowed down to the southern end of the lake. As the glacier 
slowly retreated, Lake Pukaki was formed in the deep valley 
carved out by the glacier. The hillocks on the eastern side of 
the lake are remnants of the Tasman Glacier moraine. The dry 
Seaches show that the lake was once much larger. It was while 
the lake was being formed that the moas roamed the Mackenzie. 
In the early days large quantities of bones were found round the 
shore of the lake, but not on the flat where the glacier has been. 
John Hutcheson found so many moa bones that he thought the 
bird must have but recently become extinct. Totara stumps also 
show that forests once grew nearby. 

Maori ovens and Maori adzes have also been found on the lake 
shore. At the joining of the Ohau, Pukaki and Tekapo Rivers, 
near Shepherds Creek and elsewhere there are Maori rock drawings 
which suggest that the Maoris used the lake as a hunting ground. 
They used to come up in mid-summer and stay for about three 
months, leaving in the autumn. 

Round the lake shore and in the swamps there was plenty of 
bird life — wekas, paradise ducks, pukekoes and terns. There were 
also lots of eels. The Maoris used to kill these birds and eels, 
dry them, and float them down the rivers to the coast. 
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The first settlers in the Mackenzie Country settled on the south- 
eastern shore of the lake. The party consisted of John Mack 
Hutcheson, his wife Mary (the first white woman to enter the 
Mackenzie Country), Francis Sinclair, H. J. Gladstone (nephew of 
the English Prime Minister), and Simon, a half-caste Maori. They 
came from Pigeon Bay, driving fifty head of cattle, sleeping under 
the bullock wagon, and bringing with them a Maori canoe to 
cross the rivers. Mary Range, Maryburn, Simons Hill and Simons 
Pass are memorials of these pioneers. Dover Pass was named in 
honour of the horse that carried Sinclair when he came there to 
explore the country. 


Mount CooKxk 


Mount Cook was named by Captain R. L. Stokes, of the survey 
ship H.M.S. Acheron, when he saw the dazzling peaks of New 
Zealand’s highest mountain from the sea in March, 1851. Its 
height was not determined until 1881 when G. T. Roberts, chief 
surveyor of Westland, made observation from twenty-two stations 
and calculated it at 12,349 feet. The first runholders of the 
Mackenzie looked from afar on Mt Cook but they had no time 
to explore what is now one of the great pleasure grounds of New 
Zealand. Julius Haast, the provincial geologist, was leader of the 
first party to do so and wrote about the region with much 
enthusiasm. Today an area of 15,780 acres of mountain and 
valley dominated by Mt Cook has been created the Mt Cook 
National Park combining two former separate reserves, Tasman 
Park and Aorangi Domain. This is controlled by a _ board 
representative of the Government and interested organisations such 
as alpine and ski clubs. 

From February to June, 1861, Julius Haast and Arthur Dobson 
surveyed the Ashburton and Rangitata Rivers. The following years 
they worked in the Mt Cook region where they remained with their 
party from January to April chaining about 130 miles of country 
and surveying the river systems which feed Lakes Ohau, Pukaki 
and Tekapo. In a letter during his exploring trips dated March 
14, 1862, Haast states how he explored the main feeders of Lake 
Tekapo and added ‘I named the glacier the Great Godley Glacier 
and the river issuing from it the Godley River as a tribute to the 
memory of the founder of Canterbury’, and describing a central 
chain of mountain said ‘I did myself the pleasure to name it 
the Moorhouse Range after our Superintendent and called its highest 
peak Sefton’. Haast also named the Cass River after Thomas 
Cass, the chief surveyor, and the Tasman Glacier after the Dutch 
navigator, Abel Tasman, who discovered New Zealand in December. 
1642. In Haast’s time the valley between the Tasman Glacier and 
the Mount Cook Range was covered with dense growth of vegetation. 
Haast wrote : 
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‘So thick with Wild Irishman and Spaniards that after more 
than an hour’s battling to gain access to the glacier, we had 
to give up the attempt with our clothes torn and our hands 
and faces covered with blood.’ 

When at last Haast and Dobson reached a point beyond the 
site of the present Ball Hut, he wrote : 

‘It is impossible for me to describe the majestic scenery by 
which we were surrounded. The stately mountains with their 
crowning peaks, and their numerous tributary glaciers, but 
the magnificent pyramid of Mount Cook stood high above them 
all, towering into the sky. Snow, ice and rock appeared around 
us in such gigantic proportions, that I sometimes thought I was 
dreaming.’ 

The scenic beauties of the Mount Cook region were reported 
vaguely in the newspapers from 1866 onwards, but it was not until 
the Governor, Sir George Bowen, visited the region in 1873 and 
afterwards wrote to the Royal Geographical Society about its 
beauties that its popularity began to increase. Bowen’s opinion 
was that Mount Cook and other peaks excelled many of those of 
the European Alps. 

The first visitors to Mount Cook carried everything in the way 
of equipment and provisions with them and camped in the valley 
near the site of the first Hermitage. After leaving Tekapo they 
followed wagon tracks across the plains until they reached the 
Burnett homestead. Andrew Burnett would frequently guide parties 
across the unpredictable Tasman River which at times could be 
most treacherous. 

Mrs Leonard Harper, the first white woman to visit the glaciers, 
went there in 1873 with her husband and party, which included 
Melville Gray of Ashwick, Dr Frederick Kimbell of Three Springs, 
and H. R. Parker of Elephant Hill. They spent the night with 
the Burnetts, crossed the river the following morning, and camped 
near the site of the first Hermitage, all of them travelling on 
horseback and carrying their food and camping equipment. In 
those days, and later when the journey was made in horse-drawn 
coaches and the magnificent range of peaks was leisurely approached. 
the visitors had time to appreciate the beauty which is now missed 
in the speed of modern transport. 

Because of complaints about the destruction of native vegetation. 
particularly of Mount Cook lilies, some acres of which had been 
eaten out by sheep, a petition was forwarded to the Government 
in November, 1884. Through Captain J. H. Sutter, then 
parliamentary representative for Gladstone, F. F. C. Huddleston, of 
Timaru, was appointed as ranger for the Mount Cook area and 
did much to preserve what natural beauty remained in the valley. 
The destruction of vegetation that had already taken place caused 
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immense shingle slides which covered a great part of the flats 
below. Huddleston also provided ‘shake-downs’ for travellers. 

Before the Mount Cook coaching days, a regular mail, taken on 
horseback, served Braemar, Mount Cook Station, The Hermitage, 
Birch Hill and Glentanner Stations. The Mount Cook coaching 
service began in 1886. It ceased temporarily in 1892 but was 
reorganised at the end of the year and remained on the road 
until 1906. Creeks were sometimes impassable at which times 
guests would ride out on horseback and Frank Huddleston would 
follow with the luggage on horsepack. 

‘In 1884 R. H. Rhodes, with his brothers G. H. and E. T. Rhodes, 
John and Edmond Rutherford, Melville Gray, Michael Godby, 
Dr Hogg, —. Ross, Captain Hayter (chairman) and possibly others, 
formed a syndicate to take tourists to Mount Cook. They ran 
coaches from Fairlie to Mount Cook and built the first Hermitage 
with F. F. C. Huddleston as manager, and later imported a Swiss 
family who catered for travellers and also acted as guides. 

About four years later the enterprise was taken over by J. S. 
and E. S. Rutherford and R. H. and E. T. Rhodes, who also held 
the mail contract. They ran a brake which held sixteen passengers, 
two coaches holding twelve passengers, as well as several smaller 
conveyances, and drove a variety of teams—three horses, 
‘unicorn’; four-in-hand; ‘pick-axe,’ which consisted of five 
horses, two wheelers and three abreast in the lead ; and sometimes 
six-in-hand. The regular drivers included Mortimer Davie, 
Somerville and Billy Barry, a little hunchback famed for his skill 
as a driver and for his repertoire of oaths and reminiscences. 

Sometimes one of the Rutherford brothers or R. H. Rhodes took 
the reins himself. All could handle four or five horses with skill, 
but few men could manage six-in-hand like John Rutherford.’* 

J. S. Rutherford drove the first six-in-hand coach through to 
The Hermitage and would frequently drive parties of prominent 
people who wished to see the glaciers. In February, 1891, he 
took Bishop Julius and his party and the same year Lord and 
Lady Onslow were guests at The Hermitage. 

In early times, great skill was needed during harsh travelling 
over such roads as they were, which were frequently washed away 
by storm water pouring down in torrents from the hills. The 
first Hermitage at Mount Cook had substantial cob walls which 
were considered the best material for the cold climate. The 
material being procurable on the place was a great consideration 
in those times. In 1895 the Government took over the building and 
in 1912 added 20 rooms to it. But a flood the following year 
undermined the annexe and damaged the building so badly that 
a new one was built two miles to the south beside Governors Bush. 


* From George Rhodes of the Levels, by A. E. Woodhouse. 
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This was opened in January, 1914. In 1922 the Government leased 
The Hermitage to the Mount Cook Motor Company for 20 years 
and resumed control of the building in 1944. 

After extensive alterations had been made, this building was 
gutted by fire on September 16, 1957. The new building 
was built on the same site and was opened on May 29, 
1958. From it a splendid view can be had of the whole of the 
Hooker Valley and Mounts Cook, Sefton and The Footstool. It 
nestles in a cradle of the central peaks of the Southern Alps. Near 
at hand are seventeen peaks all over 10,000 feet, tremendous 
glaciers miles in length, and magnificent snowfields. 

An unforgettable sight is to see the first rays of the rising 
sun or last rays of sunset over Mount Cook in glowing and vivid 
colours. This can be seen from bedroom windows at The 
Hermitage. 

The Mount Cook Motor Company was formed by R. L. Wigley 
in 1906 and four motor cars were engaged to carry mails and 
passengers. From that modest beginning has developed the 
up-to-date motor service of today. 

Another era in the history of Mount Cook region began in 
September 22, 1955, when H. R. Wigley, now managing director 
of the Company, and A. McWhirter flew a specially equipped 
Auster aircraft and successfully landed for the first time on the 
Tasman Glacier. Wigley’s aircraft was equipped with an_ inter- 
changeable undercarriage of skis and wheels of his own design. 
He also landed on the Sealy Plateau and the Grand Plateau, and 
on the Murchison and Mueller Glaciers. Because of his enterprise, 
climbing and ski-parties may now be flown to their bases high up 
the mountains where scenic flying and glacier landings provide a 
unique experience. 

During the years which followed, the aeroplanes made hundreds 
of flights to the numerous snowfields up and down the Southern 
Alps. Passengers were primarily skiers or mountain climbers. 
Problems were many but pilots gained invaluable experience and 
(with one exception) planes were also able to fly back to home 
base on the same day. The exception was when a ski collapsed 
as one of the aircraft landed on Bonnar Glacier, Mount Aspiring, 
one of the most inaccessible parts of the rugged country. The 
Alpine Club members who were the passengers had to resort to 
real mountaineering before they returned to civilisation. A repair 
team was flown in and all camped out on the glacier for ten days 
as atrocious weather prevented flying out even after repairs had 
been completed. Supplies ran short, so the team was forced to 
make the long trek back on foot, but later flew back in to retrieve 
the damaged plane when the weather broke. Late in 1959 the 
company changed to Cessna 180 aircraft, equipped with Federal 
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retractable skis. The experience pilots had gained earlier served 
them well. During the first ten months of operation, two Cessnas 
landed more than 4,000 tourists on the glaciers. 

Mount Cook pilots believe the 180’s are ideal for the special 
conditions required in mountain flying. They climb rapidly, can 
fly at a low, almost leisurely speed and they are rugged. 

Mountain flying is a highly specialised business. The pilot 
must fly over rock faces, snowfields and broken ice. Updrafts 
and downdrafts must be studied carefully to avoid turbulence. 
The pilot must learn about snow conditions, surface winds, and 
how to judge heights when landing on featureless snow. He must 
know when it is safe to cross a crack in the ice on his skis, 
how to secure his aircraft in gale conditions, and how to handle 
his 180 in many different kinds of snow — and he must be a fairly 
clever chap on land, too. He must always know where and how 
to find huts and shelter in case of emergency. Harry Wigley and 
his team have made sight-seeing and flight-skiing their speciality 
and their success has opened up an entirely new tourist possibility 
for New Zealanders and Australians. 

One of the most popular trips is for skiers to be landed at 
8,000 feet on the Tasman Saddle, the beginning of a sixteen mile 
ski run down the glacier to Ball Hut. 

One of the most interesting and exacting exercises performed 
by Mount Cook Air Services Ltd., was during the filming of the 
Cinerama production ‘South Seas Adventure.’ This was after 
The Hermitage had been gutted by fire and the filming unit had 
to be based eighty miles away. Each day before dawn, three 
planes, a bus and cars were put to use in carrying the party and 
its equipment to The Hermitage Airstrip. From the strip, twenty 
people and half a ton of equipment had to be air-lifted daily to 
7,900 feet on the Tasman Glacier before filming could start. During 
the actual filming, the aircraft had a pre-set camera mounted on 
one wing and batteries to operate it mounted on the other. 

Now in 1963, there are four Cessna ski planes making dawn 
to dark flights in the Mount Cook area. Additional planes will 
be needed in the near future. 

The enterprise of Harry Wigley in New Zealand is a good 
example of the rugged conditions under which today’s aeroplanes 
can operate effectively in many parts of the world. 

The mountain and _ ski-field operations of Mount Cook Air 
Services have received world-wide publicity. The journals in which 
the activities of the company and its special pilots have been 
prominently featured are the ‘Cessna Pennant,’ a quarterly 
publication of the Cessna aircraft Kansas, U.S.A., and the 
International Aviation Service Magazine of the British Petroleum 
Company, London. 
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It was in the year 1916, when my brother Dick took a party on 
a camping tour to Mt Cook, that a very interesting incident took 
place. The party set out to go to the Ball Hut and on reaching 
a certain spot where the Hooker Glacier becomes the Hooker River, 
making a very attractive background, Dick suggested they stop for 
a photo. He had his camera all ready and at the very second 
he was about to take the photo there was a rumble and a huge 
crack appeared in the face of the glacier. Then, practically without 
warning, an immense block of ice weighing many tons, crashed 
down, broke into fragments and was hurled in all directions. 
Rocks were flying and spray rising from the river as the great 
masses of ice and snow fell into the water. 

While this was happening, Dick took three photos in quick 
succession, thinking that if they were killed, the camera with the 
negatives might sometime be found and show what had happened. 
Almost the instant the photos were taken, the force of the concussion 
sent camera, photographer and camping party off their feet and 
the third photo turned out a blur. Fortunately only one of the 
party was seriously injured and had to be taken to hospital. The 
rest escaped with shock and bruises caused by flying fragments. 

Help was sent from The Hermitage and the greatest assistance 
was given by the proprietor and his wife to this most unfortunate 
camping party. This incident necessitated an enquiry because 
opinions were divided as to whether a guide should have been 
engaged. 

When members of the official party arrived and went over the 
scene, my brother accompanied them and asked the guide how 
far they could have gone on their own. They were told that 
no danger would have been expected at that spot, adding ‘ A good 
thing I was not with you, because I would have advised you to 
go a little further on before taking the photo, which would have 
placed you in a most dangerous part of the falling ice.’ It was 
a very sorry looking party that arrived back at Simons Hill, 
bandaged, bruised and shaken. 


THe TEKaAaAPO SALE 


Before the Tekapo Sale Yards were built agents representing 
the different firms would sell sheep in the Rhoboro sheep yards 
and cattle in the Ben Ohau cattle yards in the morning, and in 
the afternoon of the same day sheep were sold in the Walter 
Black yards at Tekapo, now owned by G. Hunter-Weston. In 
those days, sheep were driven up to sixty miles, taking a week 
from Lake Station to Tekapo. After the sale those which happened 
to be bought by a Central Otago buyer would again be driven back 
over the same roads. It was sometime after this that permanent 
vards were built at Tekapo by the runholders and proved a great 
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success. In 1937, 28,920 sheep were sold, and up to 25,000 were 
sold in the 1960 sale. The following is an extract from The Timaru 
Herald on March 5, 1963 : 

‘The Tekapo sale provides the biggest offering of high 
country sheep in New Zealand and has the rare feature of being 
in the centre of the land where the sheep are bred. Saturday’s 
yarding was the largest since the record offering of more than 
30,000 in 1937. 

It is interesting to recall that when the yards opened in 1929 
the first yarding tallied 17,000. 

Saturday’s yarding consisted of more than 18,000 lambs, 
7,000 two-tooth ewes and wethers, and some 2,000 older ewes 
and wethers. 

In spite of the large yarding the local agents and saleyards 
company employees had the sale well organised. As timekeeper, 
J. Freeman kept the sale moving and after five hours all 
the pens had been sold. Undaunted by rain, the auctioneers 
and farmers continued with the sale during a heavy shower 
which lasted for almost half-an-hour in the latter part of the 
afternoon. 

A number of high country and plains farmers who had come 
from as far afield as Blenheim and Southland, said the yarding 
was one of the best offered at Tekapo. 

Soon after the sale had started, sheep trucks were clearing 
the auctioned sheep from the yards to their destinations in 
Blenheim, Canterbury and Central Otago.’ 

Now in 1963, a mob of sheep is seldom seen on the road in 
the Mackenzie Country. 

The Tekapo Sale is a sight unique in New Zealand, over one 
hundred sheep lorries surrounded by the lake and Southern Alps as 
a background, make a colourful sight, and many picnic parties 
make a practice of enjoying an outing on that particular day. 

I thought Tekapo Sale Day in 1962 an opportunity to contact 
some of the runholders to try to collect notes for my book. So 
I set off early and on reaching Tekapo I parked beside the main 
entrance gates where I could catch anyone passing to and fro. 
The gatekeeper suggested I should move on and park with the 
others cars but when I explained my mission he replied, ‘ Well, the 
trafic inspector will be along. See him about it.’ The latter 
kindly allowed me to remain where I was and things were quiet 
for a while. 

Then a lady came along laden with cake and provisions which 
she had just purchased at a nearby stall. She was most helpful 
and gave me quite a lot of useful information, but said, ‘ Don’t 
speak to my husband today, above all days. He is so busy with 
his sheep.’ So I promised to leave him alone. 
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Accident at terminal face of the Hooker Glacier on January 6, 1916. Above: A huge 
crack appeared in the face of the glacier and seconds later, as seen in the lower photo, 
ice, snow and rocks raised a curtain of spray as thousands of tons hurtled into the river, 




















Church of the Good Shepherd, Lake Tekapo 





Plasticine model from which the architect drew the plan. 











Very soon others came up to the car and | was busy collecting 
what notes I could when I saw approaching the very runholder 
1 wanted. As a rule we have much in common. At least, I 
expected help from him. Instead, all he said was, ‘ Don’t keep me. 
I must get back to see my lambs sold.’ And he hurried off. I 
called after him, ‘ What about after ?’ He waved his hand and 
said, ‘I have a meeting after.’ So he won. 

As I stared after him a very dear friend and neighbour got 
into the car and sat down beside me —taking my folder in her 
hand and turning over the leaves. She shook her head and said, 
‘I wouldn’t take this on for a fortune. I quickly replied, ‘I 
didn’t take it on. I’ve been snowballed into it.’ She left me 
still shaking her head as she said, ‘ Better thaw yourself out of ut 
old dear !’ 

By this time there were several round the car when suddenly 
I saw the very runholder whom, above all others, I must have a 
word with. Our eyes met and he evidently suspected a holdup, 
and tried to get through the gate as far away from me as possible. 
So I beckoned to him but he only slackened pace enough to call 
out, ‘See the old man, Mrs Hosken. He knows more about it 
than I do.’ So he, too, won. 

Things went on much the same till late in the afternoon when 
heavy rain set in and though it did not last long it decided me 
that it was my turn to move on — but which way ? Should I return 
the sixty miles to Timaru or go on another twenty miles and 
spend the night with my family at Simons Hill. I decided on the 
latter and soon reached my destination where I was glad to go 
to bed. 

As I lay reflecting over the day’s outing I came to the conclusion 
that Tekapo Sale Day was no time to collect notes for a book. 
It was certainly no picnic for me. In fact, there were times when 
1 had felt rather wnpopular. 


While writing this book, I began to suffer from cramp in my 
hands so I advertised for a quick, clear writer to record from 
dictation. From the replies received, | chose two women who 
came for two hourly periods as needed. On the morning that 
I was dictating the story of the Hooker Glacier accident described 
on page 126, Miss E. Jones was taking the dictation and after | 
had related the story, she looked up and said, ‘I was in that 
accident, Mrs Hosken, and I have the photos. Would you like 
to see them ? ’ 

That is how I came to receive the photos on the opposite page. 
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Chapter 8 
Tekapo Church 


Before the little church was built at Tekapo, services were held 
in the billiard room at Tekapo House and in the homes of some 
of the runholders. Neighbours who lived at a reasonable distance 
would attend, afternoon tea would follow and a pleasant hour 
spent. 

The first I remember about a church being built was during a 
visit to Simons Hill by the Reverend W. Davies. After the service 
and while enjoying a cup of tea, mention was made of a christening 
which had taken place at a recent service at our house, when our 
married couple’s daughter was christened, and Mr Davies said, 
‘Mrs Hosken, why can’t we build a church at Tekapo?’ Much 
material required is on the spot, and even if we only had the 
walls and no money for furnishings, he jokingly said, * You can 
all sit on kerosene boxes for a start.? And by the way, those 
boxes were plentiful at the time for kerosene lamps were the 
order of the day. I was thrilled at the suggestion and a few 
minutes later when my husband walked into the room the first 
church in the Mackenzie Country was practically built. He was 
immediately interested in the suggestion and offered to help in any 
possible way. Mr and Mrs J. W. Preston, then living at Glen 
Lyon, and Mr and Mrs Norman Hope, at The Grampians, were next 
visited by Mr Davies and all who knew these people can well 
imagine the interest and encouragement received from them. 

During that visit into the Mackenzie Country, Mr Davies received 
so much encouragement from those he called upon that he returned 
to Fairlie full of enthusiasm and determination about the matter 
and certainly allowed no grass to grow under his feet. In a very 
short time a meeting was called and a committee formed, the 
members being : 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
Chairman : Reverend W. E. D. Davies, Vicar 
District Warden: Mr B. N. Murray 
Secretaries : Messrs R. R. Beauchamp and C. J. Talbot 
Members: Mr and Mrs Norman Hope, Mrs B. N. Murray, 
Messrs W. G. Hosken and G. G. Murray. 
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FURNISHING COMMITTEE TO ASSIST 
Mesdames W. E. Davies, G. G. Murray, W. G. Hosken 
and R. R. Beauchamp. 


Other meetings soon followed and much interest was shown by 
all, even though long distances had to be travelled over rough 
roads to attend them. 

Another visit was made to The Grampians where Mr and Mrs 
Hope were again interviewed. Mrs Hope is one of New Zealand’s 
outstanding artists and, with her understanding of the Mackenzie 
Country, her advice was sought on the type of church she considered 
most suitable. She suggested a plasticine model as the best way 
for all to see and choose a design. Very soon she had one made, 
of which the committee approved, and from which the plan was 
drawn by the architect, Mr Harman of Christchurch. This plan 
being accepted, the situation for the church was then chosen and 
arrangements followed. 

Mr and Mrs Fred Trott at that time were the proprietors of 
Tekapo House. Previously Mr Trott was a building contractor at 
Geraldine and he had employed Doug Rodman as apprentice. 
So during the slump when jobs were unprocurable, Doug returned 
to his old employer and was the right man in the right place 
to help Mr and Mrs Trott over those slump years. When in 1934 
tenders were called for the building of the church, Mr Trott was 
given the contract and, together with Doug Rodman, accepted 
the responsibility of the building. Jack Miller, a stone mason from 
New Brighton, Les Loomes, of Fairlie, and Bill Blissett completed 
the stone work. A separate contract for the shingles of the roof 
was let to Mr Lorrimore, of Christchurch. 

All the principals of the roof and other timbers were 
immersed for a given time in a solution of raw linseed oil and 
tar. To do this a long flat iron trough had to be made, thirty-two 
feet in length, and the removal of this timber after its immersion 
was a most unenviable job. These principals were made from 
rimu which came from the West Coast. Unfortunately, this came 
in its rough state and gave much extra work, although it had been 
ordered hand dressed. The windows, including the plate glass 
one, are all steel framed. 

There were restrictions in the building of the church to keep 
everything as near to its natural state as possible, so any large 
rocks which came in the way of the foundation were incorporated 
and no matagouri bushes facing the lake were removed. Oamaru 
stone was used for the altar and font. This arrived in one huge 
block and was sawn up on the site to the sizes required. 

The church being built during the slump, when times were hard, 
expenses had to be studied. To save Mr Harman, the architect, 
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from making regular visits from Christchurch, Mr Rodman used 
to take photos of progress and forward them to Mr Harman. This 
must have been very satisfactory, as in a letter to the contractor 
he stated that he had found nothing to complain about. 


MR HARMAN’S REPORT 

‘In all things Mr Rodman was most careful and conscientious 
and although I paid but monthly visits from Christchurch, I never 
found any deviation from my drawings, nor any sign of work 
being done in any other way than it would have been, had I been 
on the job continuously. I am completely satisfied with the work 
that he did and would gladly allow him to execute any of my work 
at any distance from my office. 

‘I feel it is but just an expression of my appreciation to give 
this young man whatever assistance I can in his future work, by 
writing this testimonial which I may add is entirely unsolicited.’ 


Those who were present at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the church by His Royal Highness, Prince Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, on January 15, 1935, will always remember the event 
and the inspiring service conducted by Dr Campbell West-Watson, 
Bishop of Christchurch. The Duke of Gloucester was greeted by 
the largest crowd ever seen at Lake Tekapo and, after the laying 
of the foundation stone, was presented with a kowhai mallet by 
Mr R. S. D. Harman. the architect, on behalf of the Building 
Committee. Later the Vicar presented the members of the Building 
Committee and their wives to the Prince. 

A couple so far not mentioned in connection with the church 
are the Gould Hunter-Westons of Mount John. Before the hydro 
works were staffed, when there were so few people, we were 
always assured of the Hunter-Weston’s interest and knew the 
church would be looked after. Even at the present time when 
there are so many willing helpers, it is Joan we seem to depend 
on, and her artistic flower arrangements are always a joy. On 
Christmas Day, 1962, when I remarked on them, she replied, 
* Well it’s the first year since we have been living at Tekapo that 
the Christmas lilies have been out in time for the Christmas Day 
service. At my daughter’s wedding again it was Joan who 
decorated the church, using long trails of colourful nasturtiums, 
a very beautiful and uncommon decoration. At the weddings there. 
of which I was organist, the first was that of Peggy Trott and 
Doug Rodman — the first couple to be married in the church. This 
was a pretty blue wedding and the delphiniums that were used 
for decoration were grown at Strathconan. Later, at the marriage 
of Archdeacon Haggitt’s daughter, he told me, if I remember rightly. 
that it was his six hundredth wedding. 

An outstanding decoration was when Mount Cook daisies were 
used throughout the whole of the church for a couple from The 
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Hermitage, Mount Cook — one of the guides and the receptionist 
at that time. Margaret Cassie, eldest daughter of Mrs and the 
late Mr J. Cassie, was married to B. L. Redway there. The 
reception was held at Tekapo House and, as would be expected, 
was everything that could be desired when in the capable hands 
of Mr and Mrs Rodman. 

Lovers of the lake and mountains, with those of the Franz Josef 
scenery, will be ever grateful to Dean Julius for his excellent and 
original idea, which the Vicar has repeated at Tekapo. 

The furnishings of the church are simple but good. The bell 
is the gift of Mr and Mrs Percy Barker, of ‘Rocky Ridges,’ 
Geraldine, and of other Barker and Sealy relations in memory of 
Audrey Barker, died February 11, 1935, in her twenty-first year, 
and of her grandfather, Edward Sealy, an alpine pioneer from 
1867-70. 

The very beautiful stone font is the gift of Mr and Mrs J. M. H. 
Tripp, Silverton, Geraldine, and was designed by Mr Gurnsey, 
of Christchurch, from ideas submitted to him by Mrs Tripp. The 
eidelweiss, keas and mountain lilies carved in relief belong to 
the mountainous country surrounding Lake Tekapo. Nothing 
could be more appropriate. The font is in memory of all 
shepherds, musterers and station hands who faithfully served the 
Mackenzie in pioneering days. Their dogged courage and rugged 
endurance helped to open up the Mackenzie Country in days 
which now seem so long ago. 

The lovely and unusual stone altar, the altar cross, the solid 
oak lectern, and the stand and Book of Remembrance were also 
designed by Mr Gurnsey from drawings by Mrs Norman Hope. 
The altar is a gift by Frances E. Hope, ‘In loving memory of 
Arthur Hope who died on April 1, 1935, aged eighty-one, and of 
his daughter, Roma Spencer-Smith, who died at Exeter, Devon, 
in 1918, aged twenty-eight.’ Those who have read D. H. Lawrence’s 
Twilight in Italy, will remember the somewhat bizarre opening 
chapter on the various carved figures of the Christ which are seen 
on a journey over the mountains into Italy. Mr Gurnsey has 
succeeded in carving a figure of the Good Shepherd which is in 
keeping with the Mackenzie Country and with the stone church. 
He has departed from the familiar and traditional Christ pictures. 
The centre panel gives a strong-knit figure with an atmosphere 
of breadth and height about it. A lamb is firmly and carefully 
carried under one arm. ‘The Face looking out and down the 
church is square and strong. Future worshippers in this church, 
with this carving of Jesus Christ in the altar before them, will 
perhaps agree that it represents more closely the dynamic, strong 
and loving Son of God, the Good Shepherd of the Gospels, than 
many other carvings seen in older churches. The bronze altar 
cross is a gift from Edith E. Ormsby, ‘In loving memory of my 
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husband, C. Montague Ormsby, who died in 1909, aged thirty-one 
years.’ The candlesticks, also of bronze, are from the station 
hands of The Grampians Station, owned by Hope Brothers. 

The oak stand and the Book of Remembrance to hold the 
parchment for the names of the pioneers, were given by Mrs John 
Barker, Mrs J. H. Grigg and Mrs Gilbert Grigg in memory of 
their father, and have the following inscription: ‘*In memory 
of Thomas John Teschemaker who, with his brother Frederick, 
took up Haldon Station from 1857-1868 —a gift from his three 
daughters.’ 

From Mrs Margaret Annis and family came the splendid oak 
lectern, ‘In loving memory of John Annis who died March 20, 
1934, aged eighty years. He spent sixty years in the Mackenzie 
Country.’ The Vicar knew Mr Annis very well when he was 
living in Fairlie, and will always have an affectionate memory 
of a grand old man who loved a willing listener to tales of days 
gone by. 

The beautiful hand-wrought chalice and paten, made by the 
Warham Guild, 72 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, was 
sent for the service of the altar and in memory of Vernon Musgrave, 
who died on July 29, 1928. The gift was from his sister and 
brothers, Frances, Charles and Peter Musgrave. Miss D. Bruce, 
of Fendalton, sent a well-designed alms dish and Miss Kitto, 
also of Fendalton, sent a charming pair of cut-glass cruets for the 
credence table. The prayer book for the altar was from Mrs 
Dennistoun, ‘In memory of George James Dennistoun, of 
Haldon, 1867-78, and of her elder son, James Robert 
Dennistoun.’ At the Vicar’s request this book was signed by 
the Duke of Gloucester. The beautiful altar linen was from Mrs 
Seddon and was worked by her daughter-in-law. 

The altar hangings were given by Mr S. G. Raymond, K.C., 
and Mrs and Miss Raymond. The warm colouring of these hangings 
makes an ideal frame for the Tekapo Lake, as seen through the 
plate-glass window, and tone in admirably with the surrounding 
tussock land. A very fine Estey organ was presented by Mr and 
Mrs W. G. Hosken, Simons Hill, in memory of their parents. 
The Bible was presented by Mr and Mrs J. J. Page, Mount Gerald. 
The Vicar’s prayer desk and seat were presented by Mrs Caroline 
Bushell, England, ‘In memory of all the women who lived and 
worked in the Mackenzie in pioneer days. It is pleasing to know 
that a lasting memorial will testify to their simple faith and amazing 
courage. 

The pews. communion rail, and the vicar’s prayer desk and seat 
were all designed by Mr Harman. The communion rail and the 
prayer desk and seat were made by Mr H. Foden, whose father 
built the church in Fairlie. Mr Rodman, who did such excellent 
work on the church, also constructed the pews. The altar rail 
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has the following inscription: ‘In memory of H. J. LeCren, 
Haldon Station, 1857, and of G. G. Russell, Grampians Station, 
given by H. S. Russell.’ All of the pews are also memorial 
gifts: (1) ‘In memory of Henry J. Le Cren, of Haldon Station, 
1857, given by his sons, Henry A. Le Cren, Herbert A. Le Cren 
and Douglas Le Cren, and his grandson, Henry J. Le Cren.’ (2) 
‘In memory of Elijah Smart, resident of the Mackenzie Country 
between 1870-1911, died December 5, 1930, aged eighty-four. 
Given by Mary Smart, her daughter and daughter-in-law.’ (3) 
“In memory of James Henry Preston, of Haldon Station, from 
1889-1916, died 1930. Given by his son, James W. Preston, of 
Glen Lyon Station.” (4) ‘In grateful memory of all explorers 
and climbers who have crossed the Great Divide. Presented by 
the New Zealand Alpine Club. (5) ‘In memory of Captain 
Francis Hayter, R.N. Given by Eugenie Elizabeth Hayter and 
family, occupiers of Rollesby Station since 1882.’ (6) ‘In 
memory of Hendry William Hay, died June 15, 1926. Given 
by his daughter, Lulu M. Murray, of Godley Peaks.’ 

Mr Ogilvie, of Christchurch, and Mr B. N. Murray have each 
given a pew. Mr and Mrs F. J. Carter and Mrs Bicknell have 
combined to present yet another pew. 

The following sent in additional subscriptions for the 
Furnishing Fund: Miss E. H. Tripp, Mrs C. M. H. Stopford, 
Mr B. Tripp, ‘ Well-wisher,’ and Mrs Teschemaker. 

Mrs C. F. Hamilton who, though not on the Building Committee, 
helped greatly in all stages of the undertaking. 

Mr Peter Hope, on a recent visit to New Zealand from England, 
bought and presented a site immediately to the west of the church 
section in order to prevent any building being erected near the 
church. 


LaKE TrKAarPro CHURCH TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


(Taken from The Timaru Herald) 


A thanksgiving service to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary was held at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lake 
Tekapo, on January 15, 1960. 

The Rev. W. E. D. Davies, who was Vicar of Fairlie up to 
1935, was in the main responsible for the building. Mr Davies, 
who is now the Vicar of Island Bay, Wellington, was the preacher. 

The foundation stone for the church was laid in January, 1935, 
by the Duke of Gloucester. The church was finished six months 
later, debt free. The dedication was performed by the then Bishop 
of Christchurch, Dr C. W. West-Watson. 

Before 1935, services were held about twice a year at Tekapo 
House and at different homesteads. These were depression years, 
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yet it was in this era that two or three laymen and their vicar set 
in motion plans for what is today one of the best known and most 
visited churches in the country. 


MONUMENT TO PIONEERS 


Many well known Mackenzie Country families were associated 
with the church. It is a veritable monument to the pioneers of 
what is to most people a fantastic mountain basin surrounded 
with all the glory of the snow-clad rugged Alps for which New 
Zealand is world recognised. 

Mr and Mrs W. G. Hosken gave the organ and have maintained 
its upkeep over the years. Mrs Hosken was organist for this 
anniversary service. In the Mackenzie Messenger in 1935, the 
vicar wrote, ‘I thank Mrs C. F. Hamilton who has by her unflagging 
encouragement helped greatly in all stages of the undertaking.’ 

The world famous view through the glass reredos of the church 
was inspired by the Franz Josef Chapel. The Tekapo Church 
has in turn inspired churches as far afield as Rhodesia, where 
there is a church with a similar aspect. 

Searcely a day goes past without a visitor, and for months of 
the year there is a daily stream from dawn to dusk. In capturing 
so lovely a view through the window over the altar, this little 
church gives much to the passerby as it does to the regular 
worshipper. 


NEVER MISUSED 


The never-locked church has not been misused, sometimes to 
the surprise of local observers. On the contrary, messages of 
gratitude and financial gifts are regularly received from the 
travelling population. 

For the regular worshipper, services are now held twice a 
month. The Fairlie Presbyterian Church holds its bi-monthly 
services in the church. 

Serious consideration is now being given to the extension of 
the building which is rapidly becoming too small for the 
congregation. The Vicar, the Rev. Alban Purchas, hopes to have 
an architect’s suggested plan of the extension. 

Likewise, in turn, the wonderful spirit of those who saw the 
Tekapo Church finished has given a challenge to the residents 
of both Pukaki and The Hermitage today. There is a place for 
these littlke mountain churches and for the lead that Tekapo has 
given. 

Ground has been secured at Lake Pukaki for a second church 
in the Mackenzie Country, which I understand is to be erected in 
the near future and we hope that The Hermitage will follow the 
lead that Tekapo has given. 
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LUNCH AT THE VICARAGE 


When I was first married and living in Ashburton, the Rev. Mr 
Whitehouse suggested I become confirmed in the Church of England. 
However, I was a staunch Methodist and had been a worker for 
that church for so long that I refrained from making an early 
decision. It was not until the Church of the Good Shepherd was 
built at Tekapo, and whilst residing at Simons Hill, that I decided 
to join. I was confirmed at St. Stephen’s Church, Fairlie, much 
to my husband’s pleasure, and from then on our interests were 
centred on the little Tekapo Church. 

On the day of my confirmation, we set off on our forty-five 
mile journey to Fairlie, giving ourselves plenty of time as the 
roads were rough and shingly and about twenty-five miles per hour 
travelling speed was our limit in the Ford. 

After church, we were invited to the Vicarage for lunch, an 
invitation we were pleased to accept before setting off on our return 
journey to Simons Hill. 

We were eventually shown our seats, Bishop West-Watson taking 
his place at the head of the table with his gracious sister on the 
left. We stood while the blessing was said, after which, while 
in the act of being seated, I felt the leg of my chair giving way 
and immediately found myself in a most unenviable position. 
In desperation I grabbed hold of the table and did all in my power 
to remain in that half squatted unladylike position, with visions of 
sprawling on the floor in full view of those around the table. - 

Fortunately the vicar’s wife noticed my discomfort. She quickly, 
but very quietly, came to my rescue. Little was said as she took 
my chair away and replaced it with another, but it has always 
been a mystery to me how I got out of that awful predicament 
without a scene in front of the luncheon party. 
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Chapter Q 


Sport in the Mackenzie Country 


GoLF 
(From The Timaru Herald, June 7, 1962) 


Situated at a height of 2,650 feet, the Mackenzie Golf Club’s 
course at Balmoral, near Lake Tekapo, is understood to be the 
highest golf course in New Zealand. 

Lying alongside the main highway opposite the military camp 
at Balmoral a few miles past Lake Tekapo, the course is surrounded 
on all sides by magnificent mountain scenery and this, together with 
the altitude of the course’s site, make it one of the most unusual 
courses in New Zealand. 

The Mackenzie Golf Club was formed in July, 1959, at a meeting 
convened by Mr M. Morgan, of Irishman Creek Station, and held 
at Irishman Creek. Mr Morgan was elected first president of the 
club and at that time his father was president of the New Zealand 
Golf Council. 

The club’s first course was laid out near Simons Hill Station 
on properties belonging to Mr R. Hosken (Simons Hill) and Mr 
J. W. Simpson (Mt. Hay). The nine holes on the course were 
named after various Mackenzie Country landmarks as follows : 
(1) Mackenzie Pass; (2) Motu Ariki; (3) Te Kohia; (4) Aorangi; 
(5) Rotten Tommy; (6) Stony Creek; (7) The Mistake; (8) The 
Rest; (9) Simons Hill. 


NEW COURSE 


In March, 1960, the club decided to move nearer Tekapo and, 
with the approval of the Army Department( the present site had 
been part of the military camp) and Mr D. M. C. Burnett, who 
holds the grazing rights, the present course was laid out at 
Balmoral by Mr A. L. Watson (Christchurch) who was also 
responsible for the laying out of the Simons Hill course. 

The holes on the Balmoral course are named after shearing 
and mustering expressions and so add to the uniqueness of the 
course. They are: (1) First Run; (2) Second Cut; (3) Top 
Hut; (4) The Old Man; (5) Mick’s Mistake; (6) Up the Gully; 
(7); The Long Blow; (8) Boundary Beat; (9) Tally. 
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By means of generously supported wool drives and donations, 
club funds were increased sufficiently to enable material to be 
bought for a clubhouse which was built by working bees of club 
members, and, following other preparations, the course was 
officially opened on April 7, 1962. 

The clubhouse, although as yet unpretentious, is situated in a 
position from which a commanding view is gained of the whole 
course and a wide expanse of the Mackenzie Basin and surrounding 
mountains. This has been achieved by the provision of large 
windows on three sides of the building. 

As yet the club has not affiliated with the South-Mid-Canterbury 
Sub-association or the national body, but hopes to do so before 
long. As a result the standard scratch scores for the course have 
not been definitely fixed and so no effective comparison can be 
made with other courses of similar length. The course is, however, 
a testing one and, apart from two short holes —‘ First Run’ and 
* Mick’s Mistake,’ a teasing hole of 110 yards in which both 
tee and green are set on high mounds with a deep gully between 
—most holes are over 300 yards long. ‘Up the Gully’ is a 
first-class hole of well over 500 yards which would test most 
low-handicap golfers. 


MAINTENANCE 


A feature of the course and one which adds to its difficulties, is 
the undulating nature of all the fairways which presents the golfer 
with a different lie for almost every shot. 

Unfortunately, the extremes of temperatures experienced in the 
area make the task of preparation and maintenance of the greens 
almost impossible and so it is extremely difficult to putt accurately 
on the greens. It must be remembered that the area is essentially 
tussock country and that no water is laid on the course. 

It is difficult to see how the greens can be brought up to a 
reasonable standard in such conditions. However, the uncertainty 
which is associated with even the shortest of putts in these conditions 
is one of the delightful aspects of a round of golf played on the 
course. The challenges and the excellent condition of all the 
fairways, combined with the magnificent surroundings, more than 
make up for the deficiencies of the greens. 

As far as can be ascertained the lowest gross score for nine 
holes yet recorded on the course was a forty-three returned by a 
senior member of the Fairlie club recently at his first attempt. 

No golf was played at the Balmoral course during the 1961 
season, but thanks to Mr Hosken the club was able to use his 
private course at Simons Hill for club competition and for 
entertaining visiting teams. The Balmoral course is much more 
subject to snow conditions in the winter than the Simons Hill 
course and it is intended to use the latter course, as a result of 
Mr Hosken’s generosity, when snow prevents play at Balmoral. 
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Since its formation, the Mackenzie club has exchanged friendly 
visits annually with the Fairlie, Mt. Nessing and Maungati clubs, 
and club members play an annual game at Mr A. Dick’s course at 
Lilybank for the Lilybank Cup which was presented by Mr Dick, 
now Member of Parliament for Waitaki. The playing membership 
of the club is about twenty-five men and fifteen ladies, but there 
are, it is understood, a considerable number of non-playing members. 

One member of the club, arriving at the course one day, was 
approached by a young lad who offered him a very nice golf ball 
for 4s. ‘IJ haven’t 4s. on me,’ replied the member. ‘ Well, you 
can have it for 3s.,’ said the boy. ‘As a matter of fact,’ said 
this member, ‘I have no change on me, at the moment, but ask 
your dad, he'll buy it... ‘Oh! no,’ replied the boy. ‘I took 
it from his golf bag!’ 


GLIDING 


In 1950, C. W. F. Hamilton, accompanied by Dick Georgeson, 
first took a Prefect glider to Simons Hill. Dick was pulled into 
the air by a long rope which was attached to Hamilton’s car and 
the glider. He flew over the ridge and when Ron Hosken saw 
the glider from the homestead he thought it was an aeroplane with 
a stalled engine. Then when it seemed to stay airborne, he decided 
it was a huge bird. But the mystery was solved when he arrived 
at the farm and saw what was going on. 

Simons Hill was the area from which many early exploring 
flights into the nor-west were made. 

Dick Georgeson explored all that area in a glider the first four 
years he went there and established a New Zealand height record 
at Edwards Creek when he reached 10,800 feet. This was the 
first time height was gained in a glider in New Zealand in a 
nor-west wave. At the same time, he explored The Grampians, 
Whalesback, Grays Hills, and right up to Mount Cook. This is 
alarming country to fly over due to the shortage of landing areas. 

The year 1953 was an interesting one for Helen Georgeson, 
Dick’s wife, for in it she gained her Silver C distance of thirty-two 
and a half miles to qualify as the first person to do entirely from 
Simons Hill their Silver C in New Zealand. This flight took her 
up to Clayton Station. When she landed and was waiting beside 
a river, across the paddock rushed a car-load of people, who 
excitedly asked her if she had crashed. When she replied in the 
negative they appeared very disappointed and hurried off again. 
However, Mrs Mackenzie, of Clayton Station, arrived on the scene 
and her hospitality was much appreciated. 

In 1954, Philip Wills, of England, was at the gliding club camp at 
Simons Hill. One day, when the weather was not at all good, 
he took off in the lightest clothes, expecting just to have a short 
circuit and land. However, Dick Georgeson insisted on his taking 
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a barograph and oxygen mask. Mr Wills was winched to 500 feet 
on the slopes of Simons Hill, found lift and climbed to 6,000 fee. 
He found a series of waves and made his way forty miles to Mount 
Cook where, he says, he flew into the biggest wave of his life. 
At 30,000 feet the cold was so intense he had to return. To the 
south he saw a rain squall approaching and the dust of the nor-west 
was blowing up. He immediately came in to land in great 
turbulence, to avoid, as he said, a mud bath which he felt would 
eventuate with the meeting of the dust of the nor-west and the 
rain of the south. However, this flight broke two United Kingdom 
records of absolute height and gain of height. 

Happy parties were held at Irishman Creek by members of the 
gliding club, but the camp now meets at Omarama which proves 
to be an excellent soaring site. 


TEKAPO SKi CuLuusB 


During the winter of 1959, the Mackenzie Country Young 
Farmers’ Club, with others, became interested in forming a ski 
club and started the search for a suitable area in the Mackenzie 
Basin. 

As could be expected from men who knew the country as they 
did, no time was wasted, and by the winter of 1961 the Waters 
family at Richmond had offered an area known as Round Hill 
(exactly what it is), as a likely site for the proposed ski ground. 

All were pleased with this area. A track was put in and Mr 
Waters rigged up an old glider catapult as a ski tow. This 
catapult proved successful and created so much interest that in 
the year 1962 a club was formed, which went ahead with improved 
access and installed a half-mile long tow rope. This ski field 
promises to be a great success. It is easily accessible and only 
about eighteen miles from the tar-sealed roads of Tekapo Township. 
Buses and cars can drive right up to the ski tow which is 
about two hours run from Timaru. 

At present the club is in its infancy, but with improved facilities 
and such energetic interested members, it is developing rapidly. 
Much credit and thanks are due to the Waters family who, from the 
beginning, have done so much to bring about the success of the 
venture. 

The ski grounds are situated on the property of Don Waters of 
Richmond Station, who is president of the club. Ian Innes is 
vice-president. 


POLo 


Polo in the Mackenzie Country was started by former 
members of the Pareora Club. This club played for many years, 
having as its latter headquarters a field on the racecourse at 
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Washdyke. Unfortunately it went into recess during the ‘slump’ 
years, but it was started again in the Mackenzie in 1935. 

The new polo field was on Mount John property; then a move 
was made to Balmoral, and finally to Fairlie as a more central 
position. Polo was played on Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings and were real family affairs with everyone joining together 
for picnic meals. 

Players included Harold Elworthy, Stephen Gillingham, Gould 
and Purcell Hunter-Weston, Gerald and Bruce Murray, Derrick 
Orbell, Tim and Charlie Parker, and Jack Talbot. 

The club finally went into recess with the coming of World War 
Two and has not functioned since. 


LAKE TEKaPO BoaTING CLUB 


In the present year (1962) the newly formed Lake Tekapo 
Power Boat and Water Ski Club took a further step forward in 
the development of the Mackenzie Country lake as an important 
water-sports venue when it formally adopted its constitution and 
elected its first officers and committee. 


TEKAPO AND IRISHMAN CREEK 
SKATING RINKS 


C. W. F. Hamilton, O.B.E., built a skating rink alongside 
his dam and called it ‘Richmond.’ He invited the Windwhistle 
Club to Irishman Creek to skate and when this club filled Tekapo 
House ten miles away he said to the proprietor, ‘If my skating 
rink attracts such an enthusiastic crowd for the winter sport, why 
don’t you build a rink of your own ?’ That was the commencement 
of the Tekapo Ice Skating Rink. Mr Hamilton’s advice was sought 
about the site which was pegged out in 1926 and proved most 
satisfactory. 

L. Irving and D. Rodman then built a pavilion and heated it 
with coke stoves, both for warmth and drying clothes. From the 
first year, Tekapo experienced great changes. Skating became 
more and more popular and always, during the August term 
holidays, mothers with their children would almost fall over each 
other to get accommodation and it was not long before instructors 
were engaged, lessons given and a high standard of skating 
achieved. 

Hockey played on both rinks was always entered into with 
great enthusiasm and many interesting matches with visiting teams 
took place. 

Now, in the year 1962, ice skating continues to be one of the 
most popular sports in the Mackenzie Country. 

I was always pleased to share the family’s interests and spent 
many happy hours sitting in the car watching the skaters. Some 
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would speed round the rink while others would settle down in 
earnest practising figures, etc., and many couples, young and old, 
would gracefully dance to the music. Then there were the 
beginners pushing the chairs and trying to balance. Denis, a 
little eight-year-old boy from Christchurch who was our guest 
at Simons Hill, put up a performance I shall never forget. On 
his first day at the rink, my daughter insisted that he began by 
pushing a chair, but after a very short time of this he frowned 
and showed his indignation by giving the chair a terrific push and 
sent it flying halfway down the rink amongst the skaters. 
Fortunately it did not contact any of them. Then, with arms and 
legs flying in every direction, Denis endeavoured to balance himself. 
My daughter, fearful for his safety, was quickly by his side and, 
taking his arm, helped him along, but very soon there was no 
help required. 

One day I watched a girl, who was in her early teens, go 
sprawling nine times during one trip round the rink. Noticing 
my mirth as she wobbled past the car in which I was sitting, 
she called out, ‘ You'll never learn if you don’t try !’ 

One of my grand-daughters had much the same experience 
during a sports competition. When the nine-year-old group was 
called, she decided to enter the race, her age at least allowing her 
to do so no matter what her capabilities were. The only other 
competitor was a very good skater who looked at her in disgust 
and said, ‘You haven't got a hope.’ When the whistle blew, he 
was quickly off and halfway round the rink in the time it took 
Winifred to get started, but she struggled on taking no notice of 
the roars of laughter which came from the onlookers. On arriving 
home she could not tell me quickly enough that she had entered 
the race and came second. Very surprised, I said, ‘How many 
were in the race dear?’ ‘Two.’ 

A very interested couple, Sir Robert and Lady Clark-Hall, with 
their daughter Rosemary, visited Tekapo during the skating season. 
Now, in 1962, two little grand-daughters are following in their 
mother’s footsteps and enjoying the lovely sport. 

One day Lady Clark-Hall was seated in the car with me, 
watching her daughter and my son practising pair skating, when 
Sir Robert came up and, poking his head through the window, 
said, “Two proud mothers. Time for no-one but your own kids.’ 
Quickly his wife replied, ‘Oh yes we have, providing they are 
outstanding !? 

My son loves to tell the following story against himself. It 
was during the early years and he was trying to impart knowledge 
of which he had very little himself at that time. He had a very 
interested class of young folk, all anxious to learn. Attempting 
to show them different figures and teach them their names, he 
said as he skated on to the rink and did a certain figure as 
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best he could, ‘Now, what do you call that?’ Quickly came 
the reply from Heather, ‘ Pretty Rough !’ 

To keep the rink in good order involved much hard work and 
sometimes those interested would work long hours into the night 
to have the rink ready for the following day’s sport. Frequent 
falls of snow had to be removed and sometimes the enthusiastic 
skaters, keen to get going again, would help with this work. 

In the days before skating tests were held in New Zealand, 
several skaters from the Tekapo rink went to Australia to take 
tests — one to Canada and one to England. Also from this rink 
came three girls who later skated professionally overseas. These 
were Janet Richards who skated in Canada, Rosemary Clark-Hall 
in Europe, and Joy Stewart in Australia. 

Towards Mother’s latter years, ice skating at Tekapo was 
becoming a very popular sport, but she always seemed to be of 
the opinion that the rink was on part of the lake and would say 
to the young folk as they were going off to enjoy themselves, ‘If 
you see a sign of a crack on the ice, get off quickly,’ and it was 
some time before we learnt the reason for her nervousness. 

When a little girl of four years old in England, she witnessed 
the following tragedy and it made such an impression on her mind 
that she never forgot. This particular day, the ice on the canal 
was so thick that it attracted people from far and near for the 
skating and hundreds of men, women and children were enjoying 
themselves when suddenly the ice gave way and those who were 
unfortunate enough to be on that particular spot were tipped into the 
water. 

Many ran to their rescue, others took fright and sought for land. 
After a while the ice righted itself again, trapping those who had 
fallen, and all were drowned. 

Mother distinctly remembered seeing the bodies carried on 
stretchers to the hotel at the corner of the street. 


Doc TRIALS 


I am gratful to Mr Jamieson for arranging an interview for me 
with Mr Godfrey Waters as he knew of no man with a fuller 
knowledge of the Mackenzie Country and its workings. So I 
took the first opportunity of meeting him and gaining the following 
information. Mr Waters showed much interest in my visit, 
offered any help he could give, and said, ‘Can you come along 
about 3 p.m. today and I will throw a bit of tea in the teapot ?’ 
Sharp on time I arrived with my companion, but it was the one 
time I need not have taken Betty with me. Mr Waters, very 
active in his eighty-fifth year, met me at the car, handed me my 
crutch, and helped me inside. I was attracted by the appearance 
of his compact little home, together with the beauty of his garden. 
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It was a lovely sunny day, there was a blaze of flowers and a 
row of standard roses, all in bloom and looking their best. On 
going inside where all looked neat and cosy with wall to wall 
carpet, pretty lace curtains and comfortable furniture, I asked, 
‘Do you live here alone?’ ‘Yes,’ came the reply. ‘My wife 
died a year ago,’ and I thought to myself, another left alone in 
his retirement, just when companionship means so much. But there 
was still a feminine touch in that little home which had not vanished 
in that lonely year. 

On my being given an armchair: in the little sitting-room, my 
eyes immediately fell upon an array of seven beautifully polished 
cups arranged on the top of a corner china cabinet and I asked 
what they were. ‘ Results of dog trials,’ he said. I enquired, ‘ Did 
you win them?’ ‘ Well, no!’ came the reply. ‘My dogs did !’ 

Seeking no credit which could be passed on to his dogs, but 
noting my interest, Godfrey became enthusiastic and explained in 
detail all those seven beautiful cups of which I shall mention the 
three that appealed to me most. 

‘M.C.C.D.C. presented by Messrs C. Hammond, D. Cuthbertson, 
L. Harvey and G. Page.’ This beautiful cup differed from the 
others, had armed shoulders, and had to be won in the same year 
by the one dog, for both long pull and yarding. Mr Waters, 
with Coil in 1924, was the successful competitor. 

‘Geraldine Collie Dog Club presented by T. D. Burnett Esgq., 
M.P., for team of three nominated dogs scoring most points.’ This 
cup was won in 1923 by T. McKay, but in 1924 and again in 
1925, Godfrey Waters was the successful competitor and he still 
retains this beautiful cup. 

At a North Island dog trial, a champion cup was won by Mr 
Waters and his dog Scott for heading and yarding in 1911. 

Mr Waters, as cowboy at Ashwick Station in 1895, was very 
interested in dogs. Later on he took a position at Wairuna 
Estate, then owned by Brown and Rattray, general merchants 
of Dunedin. He was for many years head shepherd at Balmoral 
and for a considerable time he worked at The Wolds for Mr 
Saunders whom he referred to as ‘a fine old man.’ 

Mr Waters went on to say that in 1895, the most severe snow 
storm ever known in the Mackenzie Country took place, when 
most of the stations lost half or more of their flock. Mr Cowan, 
of Tekapo Station, was practically wiped out, and to show how 
severe the ice was, Lake Alexandrina, as never known_ before 
or since, was frozen over to the extent that Mr Rutherford’s men 
drove a mob of one hundred head of cattle, together with the horses, 
over the frozen ice on the lake from The Mistake en route for 
Opawa. Two brothers, J. and T. Toms, were the drovers of 
this mob. On reaching Tekapo Hotel where Mr and Mrs Craighead 
were the proprietors, the winter’s beef was supplied to them. The 
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beasts were shot and dressed on the roadside in front of the hotel. 
These carcases soon became frozen blocks. Mention of the above 
brings to my mind a very severe winter at Simons Hill when we 
had several mutton and dog tuckers killed and stored. These kept 
good for several weeks during the severe frosts. 


Race Days at TEKaAPO 1N 1900 


The present Mount John homestead stands on the site of the old 
Tekapo racecourse. J. S. Rutherford was president. At that 
time he owned Opawa and Mistake Stations, the latter now known 
as Godley Peaks. 

Every shepherd was an official of some sort at those race 
meetings. At that time Tekapo House was leased by 
Fred Glasson who later on became proprietor of Pukaki Hotel. 
One of the guests at Tekapo House was a remittance gentleman 
from England, who was a very good musician. Weather conditions 
preventing the races from being held, as many people as possible 
crowded into Tekapo House. A dance followed in the evening 
and continued for three days and nights almost non-stop, and 
this musician only occasionally left the piano during that time. 
He played and played, all from memory, while they danced and 
danced. Some would be having breakfast while others danced, all 
depending on their state and condition and, as supplies of beer 
and whisky ran out, Kerr and Frayne’s coach would set off to Fairlie 
to purchase more. 

There was no such thing as a police station, but a little back 
shed which contained a bunk was used to put drunks in when 
necessary. This particular time it was the local policeman who 
occupied that bunk. ‘Hard cases’ of this race party treated 
him so generously that he became ‘sleepy’ and was put into this 
shed and securely locked up, then all continued with their merriment 
undisturbed. 

Mr and Mrs Glasson became concerned about the great number 
of beer bottles lying about and more so at the number under 
the beds. A wheelbarrow was obtained and taken up the long 
passage, known at that time as ‘Princess Street,’ and they were 
gathered up in this way. 

When talking of the Tekapo Races, Godfrey Waters mentioned 
a notable character named Archie McFee who wore a long beard 
and would grimace and tell yarns to suit any company or occasion. 
Archie excelled himself at thatching with tussocks and knew every 
camp within miles where he would attempt to keep the roof in 
reasonable order. Archie was a religious man in his way and 
carried his Bible with him wherever he went. One dark night, 
when he was camped in a very far back hut where he had been 
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repairing the thatched roof, and while reading his Bible by 
candlelight he was startled by a scratching at the door and almost 
collapsed with fright. 

On telling the story, he would say, ‘My one comfort was that 
I had the right bower firmly held in my hand.’ The scratching 
was caused by a starving dog that had been lost for weeks and, 
seeing the light in the hut, had been attracted in the hope of 
securing food. 

Archie was well known as a boar slayer. Several station managers, 
including those of Four Peaks, Clayton, Mount Peel and Orari 
Gorge, depended on him to keep the wild pigs in check and paid 
him ls. per tail. It was a well known fact that tame pigs in their 
sties were often found without their tails when Archie was about. 

Archie’s life came to an end in the following way. While 
walking along the open sleepers of the viaduct at Caroline Bay 
in Timaru, he fell and was taken to the Timaru Hospital seriously 
hurt. 

The patient next to him in the ward annoyed Archie by his 
eroaning with pain. ‘Och! Be quiet,’ grumbled Archie. ‘I 
bet you five pounds I'll be dead before you.’ And sure enough 
he was. 
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Chapter 10 


Mackenzie Miscellany 


T. D. BURNETT 


THIS BOOK WOULD NOT BE COMPLETE without mention of T. D. 
Burnett, of Mount Cook Station, who passed away on 
November 30, 1941, but, as I understand a personal record is 
being written by the family, I shall make but brief reference. 
Much could be said about such pioneering people as the Burnett 
family who set up home in the Mackenzie Country nearly one 
hundred years ago. 

They were admired and respected by all who knew them. Mr 
Burnett was a true example of what he held most high and always 
interested in those who showed a liking for the up country life. 
On one of his visits to Simons Hill, while talking to my son who 
had not reached his teens, he said as he clapped him on the 
shoulder, ‘Ron, you are a true son of the Mackenzie Country.’ 
Mr Burnett’s interests did not end in the Mackenzie Country. 
He was generous in his gifts and worked hard to accomplish any 
good cause he set his mind upon. One was the Downlands Water 
Supply. 

Over ninety years ago the lack of water was a great obstacle 
in some parts of South Canterbury and in September, 1883, a 
scheme for the construction of stock water races was suggested but, 
on account of expense, it did not meet with public approval. In 
1933 a committee was formed, presided over by Mr A. J. Davey 
of Geraldine County Council. At this time Mr Burnett represented 
the Temuka electorate in Parliament and emphasised to members 
of the Cabinet the urgent need of a water supply, with the results 
that the most ambitious water scheme was achieved and proved a 
great success. T. D. Burnett was one of its most ardent supporters 
and deserved the greatest credit. The scheme carries water in 
underground pipes, not only to stock but also for domestic use, 
and is proving more valuable as the years go by. 

Mr Burnett attended meetings of those interested all over the 
Downlands area and met with considerable opposition. However, 
at long last he satisfied the opposition so the scheme went through. 

Timaru City received as a gift the whole of the Burnett property 
fronting Perth Street and extending from St. Mary’s Church to the 
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Gas Works, now known as Pioneer Hill, an area of just over an 
acre. It comprised an old wooden house next to St. Mary’s, which 
has since been pulled down, the more substantial house which is 
at present the museum, and the big two storey house known to the 
Burnetts as ‘Big Ben.’ Part of this, too, is used for museum 
purposes. There is a proposal afoot to build a museum on this 
site and this should come to fruition shortly. 

At the time when Kerr and Frane had livery stables in Fairlie, 
they also owned a drag which they drove through the Mackenzie 
Country as a passenger vehicle. T. S. Andrews was one of the 
drivers. He later became a wagoner and did much of the cartage 
to Mount Cook for the building of The Hermitage, backloading 
with wool, etc. Irishman Creek was one of the camping grounds 
for his team of horses. Later the drag became the property of 
J. S. Rutherford who at that time owned Opawa and The Mistake 
Stations, the latter now named Godley Peaks. Mr Rutherford 
drove six grey horses in the drag and was one of the best known 
horsemen in his day. He was a very patriotic citizen and during 
the First World War was always to the fore with his six beautiful 
ereys and drag. He was generous with gifts and derived much 
pleasure in helping any good causes. 

After Mr Rutherford’s death a clearing sale of his estate was 
held at Opawa and the drag was sold by auction for £27 to a 
farmer whose intentions were to dismantle it and make a trailer. 
It was when T. D. Burnett heard about the fate of the drag 
that he purchased it as a link in the history of the Mackenzie 
Country’s early days transport. He had it put in a shed and 
cared for until it was used for the Centennial celebration in Timaru, 
in 1959, after which it was delivered for safe keeping on behalf 
of the Burnett family to W. A. Andrews, Hadlow, who is a great 
nephew of one of the early drivers. The drag is at present in good 
repair and roadworthy, and could still make a trip to The Hermitage 
if the need arose. Many times it has been pulled out of the shed 
to be photographed by people from other parts of the world. 
Women as well as men are interested in it, and Mrs Andrews 
certainly does her share when the need for cleaning and polishing 
arises. 

It is to be hoped that space in the new museum which is to be 
built on Pioneer Hill will be provided for the drag. 


History IN Puace NAMES 
(Extracts from an article specially written for the Press 


by R. R. Beauchamp) 


A traveller from Burkes Pass to Lake Tekapo climbs the Long 
Cutting, pauses to admire the wide brown, sunlit Mackenzie Plains 
that lie before him, reads the inscription that T. D. Burnett wrote 
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on Burke’s Monument and, embarking again in bus or car, sets 
out for Tekapo. He coasts down a mile of gentle slope with 
the tussock hills of Sawdon Station on the one hand and Rollesby 
on the other. 


DOG KENNEL CORNER 


Now, all unsuspecting, we approach the scene of the crime. 
Where the main road curves to the right fairly sharply there is 
on the left a turning to The Grampians, Grays Hills, Haldon 
and Black Forest Stations. The corner used to be an awkward one 
in the days of the old shingle road ; but the Ministry of Works 
has made so good a job of embanking and sealing that the Mount 
Cook bus need not slacken its fifty-miles-an-hour clip and the 
passengers have only just time enough to read the notice board. 
And this is what it says: ‘Haldon Corner.’ Haldon Corner 
indeed! Nothing of the sort... that was always Dog Kennel 
Corner. And Dog Kennel Corner it should remain. 

In the early station days the road formed the boundary between 
Sawdon and Rollesby. When, in the late 70’s wire fences began 
to take the place of the old boundary rider, the road cut through the 
line here. 

Being even then a main highway, with an average traffic density 
of at least two vehicles and possibly two and a-half horsemen a 
week, no gate was erected, but a patient dog was tethered and 
kennelled there. And so the inhabitants of the Mackenzie Country 
always knew it as Dog Kennel Corner. 

Today we can so easily forget how much local names meant 
to the shepherds and travellers who used a road that was at best 
a bullock track wandering over a featureless plain and, at worst, 
was buried in two or three feet of snow. Local names were like 
the milestones of older civilisations. The bullocky who struggled 
back on foot to the warmth of Burkes Pass Hotel and reported 
his wagon bogged down between the Long Cutting and Dog 
Kennel Corner, or just beyond Dead Man’s Creek, had pin-pointed 
the scene of his misfortune for those going the same way. In 
fine weather the traditional names which he passed every few miles 
gave the traveller something to exercise his mind upon and helped 
to pass the long slow hours. 

You might think that the thirteen miles between Burkes Pass 
and the Tekapo Hotel were not particularly rich in local history. 
But you would be wrong. After leaving ‘The Pass’ there was 
the cemetery, a mile out on the left hand side. Here, from the 
earliest days, the inhabitants of the Mackenzie Country, as they 
fell from their horses, slipped over mountain bluffs, were drowned 
in crossing rivers or, on rare occasions, died in their beds, were 
laid to rest. Then came the Long Cutting. Nowadays the average 
car will make the climb in top gear. But for the bullock wagon 
it was a long, slow pull and in the early days of motoring the little 
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stream in the gully on the right gave up many a billy or hatful 
of water to cool a boiling radiator. ‘How did you get on at the 
Long Cutting ?’ they would ask as the Model T chugged safely 
into the homestead yard at Richmond or The Wolds, Braemar or 
Mount Cook Station. This obstacle surmounted, it was an easy 
run down to Dog Kennel Corner — whose scandalous renaming 
set me off on these random thoughts. 

From the corner the road runs straight and level for six miles. 
This was Sawdon Flat — no place to be caught in a winter blizzard. 
Halfway along this dreary stretch there was another landmark. 
A small creek crosses the road— Dead Man’s Creek. In 1876 
a shepherd died there of exposure and was found some time later 
with his dog beside him and, the story goes, a supply of wekas 
caught and laid out against the time his master should wake up. 

But even Sawdon Flat has an end to it. Before the recent 
improvements the road rounded the southern spur of Mount Edward 
and dipped steeply down to Edward’s Creek and this, as everybody 
knows, is Whisky Cutting. In the 90’s when Mr and Mrs Annis 
had the hotel at Tekapo, a dray bringing up the Christmas 
supplies of liquor for thirsty Mackenzie shearers got out of control 
and capsized over the edge of the cutting. In those high and 
far-off days whisky did not travel in well crated bottles but in 
two-gallon stone jars and the occasion was so memorably disastrous 
that Whisky Cutting it was, is, and should always be. The steep 
cutting was still there when I had Mount Edward Run in the early 
30’s and, driving sheep along that road, I have found many 
fragments of the brown stone jars. 


SAND HILLS 


At the foot of Whisky Cutting is Edwards Creek, named after 
Edward Stericker of Tekapo Station. From the creek to the 
next rise was always known as the Sand Hills. The Mount Cook 
coach often got into difficulties here; and Cowan, manager of 
Tekapo Station, kept a team of horses handy to pull the coach 
through the Sand Hills. And now, with only three miles to go, 
you would think the road might cease being a record of history. 
But the last hill, where that superb view of Lake Tekapo bursts 
upon the traveller, is Cowan’s Hill— after the Cowans who lived 
for years and brought up a large family at Tekapo Station 
which was later owned by Miss Lucy Wills. The march of 
progress has raised the lake; and the site of the first, and 
one of the most beautiful, of the Mackenzie homesteads, is no 
more. But the name— Cowan’s Hill—should keep alive the 
memory of a pioneering family. 
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AFFORESTATION 


Soon after we started life at Simons Hill, we set off to plant 
trees, not only plantations, but fruit trees, shrubs, etc. Being 
inexperienced, we thought we only had to plant, and things would 
grow, but the severe climate conditions during those early years, 
snow and frost in winter, and intense heat in summer, soon taught 
us a lesson. 

We had lived at Simons Hill about a year when my brother 
Stanley (later killed in the Great War) arrived with a spring 
cart piled up with lovely healthy bundles of forest trees for 
planting. During that first year my eyes had become so accustomed 
to the huge expanse of tussock country without trees, and with 
hardly a blade of grass to be seen, that when I looked at that 
load I experienced a strange feeling and it took some time before 
I became accustomed to the sight of the lovely green trees which 
were soon planted, but none grew. The plantation of larch along 
the hill at the back of Simons Pass homestead, being on the 
sheltered side, has done well. 

We persevered very hard with tree planting at Simons Hill, but 
on the whole our efforts were disappointing. The hot dry summers 
experienced in that area of the Mackenzie Country made it difficult 
to get plantations established and, even if seasons are favourable, 
there is no assurance that the trees will live. We have lost trees 
ten years old during severe frosts (up to 40 degrees) following 
a dry summer and autumn. 

It was not only weather conditions but rabbits and hares we 
had to deal with. We planted a row of poplars right down the 
drive. To get these started it was my job to water them. I used 
a sledge on which was a huge barrel of water. I would drive along, 
filling up the holes at each root. A married couple we left in 
charge, who only stayed about six weeks, let the two pigs out of 
their sty, and these ate or rooted out every poplar just at the time 
they had taken root. This was a great grief to me. 

At the Rabbit Reserve, five miles out on the run and under the 
shelter of the hill, fruit and plantation trees are growing. Most 
years the fruit trees give a good supply of pears and plums of 
all sorts. 

One particular shrub growing there always interests me. It 
is a huge beautifully shaped cypress and I regret its being so 
far from the homestead. My brother-in-law, R. Murrell, an 
authority on trees who for many years owned the accommodation 
house at Lake Manapouri, once while on a visit to Simons Hill 
told me the origin of that lovely tree, but I am ashamed to say 
1 have forgotten it. 

It was always a mystery to me how such lovely fruit could 
grow on that part of the run, whereas at the homestead severe 
frosts would take everything. One possible explanation is that 
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the orchard, being tucked under a high hill, misses the very early 
sunrise which does the damage after the severe frosts. 

The homestead is built out in the open, where we get the sun 
from rising to setting. This is a great comfort, especially in the 
winter, and the beautiful view of Mount Cook brings to my mind 
those words —‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 

The plantation trees on this reserve are now being used for 
timber. The trees are oregon, radiata, ponderosa, larch and spruce, 
the latter not producing very good timber. Some of these trees are 
over eighty years old. The timber is milled on the place as 
required and has proved quite satisfactory for general building. 
The trees range from about twelve inches to three feet in diameter, 
and about three ten foot logs can generally be taken from the 
large ones. Owing to the fact that they have not been trimmed, 
most of the timber contains knots. 

We found the ponderosa and laricio the better pines to plant, 
as the radiata does not stand up to the conditions well. Hares 
and rabbits are less prone to nip the laricio than any other 
species we have tried, so where it is not convenient to rabbit 
net the trees in, we plant laricio. 

We once planted a three acre plantation of laricio with three 
rows of ponderosa running through the centre. Hares found the 
latter during the first year and nipped every tree right to the 
eround. Very few of the laricio were destroyed. Larch and 
oregon are extremely difficult to get established, our only success 
with these being in damp, well sheltered places. 

Water races, both at the homestead and out on the run, are a 
big help in tiding young trees over the first year or two, but 
unfortunately it is not always possible to get the water where you 
want the trees. 

One of our most treasured plantations is filled with trees 
presented by the members of the Canterbury Gliding Club. This 
sift was greatly appreciated and it brings back many memories 
of the happy gliding camps that were held at Simons Hill. 

In April of 1909 J. Millichamp and Sons, of Ashburton, planted 
pinus ponderosa, pinus laricio and larch in the top plantation at 
Burkes Pass. In September-October, 1925, they planted pinus 
radiata, pinus ponderosa, pinus laricio in the lower plantation at 
Burkes Pass and 99 per cent grew, there being a good rainfall in 
that area. 

Edward’s Creek plantation was first planted in September- 
October, 1910, but, owing to the destruction caused by rabbits, 
it was replanted in 1928. The varieties were pinus ponderosa and 
pinus laricio. There is a wellingtonia growing in one corner which 
was planted in 1910. 

Tekapo Island was planted in September-October, 1916. 
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Plantations at Ben Ohau, Mount Cook Station, Braemar and 
Rhoboro Downs were planted by Millichamp and Sons during 
September-October, 1915-17. Species were pinus radiata, pinus 
laricio, pinus ponderosa, oregon and larch. Some of the earliest 
trees in the Mackenzie Country were planted in the 1890’s. 


CHANGES IN VEGETATION 


During a trip through the Mackenzie Country in December, 1962, 
[ was amazed at the alarming increase in the briar. It is so thick 
in many places that one wonders what the future holds for much 
of the harder run country, and my mind went back fifty years to 
when the inspector would notify us if odd bushes were seen growing 
on the run. Will a lot of this country go out of production, or 
can this serious problem be met economically ? Although the 
briar has been steadily spreading for many years, there is no 
doubt that this spectacular change has taken place since the 
decrease in rabbits. 

With the prolific clover growth showing in many places it is 
evident that the aerial oversowing of tussock is playing an ever 
increasing part of the Mackenzie Country. In the year 1910, 
experimental plots were put down at Haldon, Edward’s Creek and 
Whalesback Stations by the Department of Agriculture. These 
were reported on for a few years, and then dropped, until Harry 
Sievwright of the Department of Agriculture took charge of them 
on October 4, 1948. 

From the rabbit pest being kept under control through the 
killer policy there is spectacular recovery in both native and 
introduced species. Various methods were used to get grasses 
established amongst the native tussock. Our menfolk would throw 
grass seed amongst the pollard poison. This would be spread as 
the poison was laid. Some sprinkled seed on the sheeps’ backs 
at shearing time. By the end of the day this could be carried to 
their camps in some inaccessible spot up to ten or twelve miles 
away. I was told that sixty years ago seed was placed in the 
saddle bags when packing out stores to the scattered mustering 
camps. Even up to the present time, traces of these lines can be 
seen by the experienced man. Hand sowing from _ horseback, 
preferrably in a heavy wind to get a maximum spread, was another 
method used. 

The years have brought their changes and at the present time, 
1962, the aeroplane, the sod-seeder and the disc drill are the 
accepted methods. 

The application of superphosphate as well as the over sowing 
on both improved and unimproved country is bringing a change to 
both outlook and management. 

Little did we dream years ago of the high potential of the better 
pockets of soil in the Mackenzie Country. Coincident with the 
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rabbit killer policy the Department of Agriculture wisely decided 
to station an instructor at Lake Tekapo, the heart of the Mackenzie 
Country. 

R. Tennant, the assistant Director-General of Agriculture, 
gave instruction to Harry Sievwright to carry out trials through 
the whole of the Mackenzie Country and to live as one of the 
runholders, sharing the snow and frosts of their winters, the 
dust and heat of their summers, their successes and failures, and 
in this way gain full knowledge of the up country conditions. 
Harry built his house at Tekapo and called it ‘Gungho,’ meaning 
‘work together,’ a sentimental relic of Harry’s journey from 
New Zealand to Chinese Central Asia with Corriedales for Rewi 
Alley in 1947, Harry faithfully served the district for nine years 
before taking on a wider field as a pastoral lands officer in the 
Lands and Survey Department. 

This district of 2,000,000 acres includes all the high country 
from Rangitata River to the Lindis and Dansey Passes. It is 
pleasing to note in 1962 that there are 22,000 acres of improved 
tussock country in the Mackenzie Country. While the initial clover 
response is indeed spectacular, it is the grasses, both native and 
introduced, that consolidate the improvement for these hard climatic 
conditions. 

During July and August, the real test of improvement shows 
itself, and it is most noticeable how the sheep live on these grasses. 

There has been a tussock improvement competition organised by 
the runholders themselves and held annually since 1951. Just how 
much practical interest has been taken was evident in the competition 
held in 1962, when there were eleven entries and a very interested 
following of twenty-six runholders between Clayton and Tarras. 


BEES 


Following on the improvement of pasture and the introduction of 
clover, a new industry was brought into the Mackenzie Country. 
About 1957 in order to pollinate the clover, bees were introduced 
by F. Bartrum, of Pleasant Point, but he experienced difficulties 
in operating the hives and found the distance from his home too 
great to be an economic venture, so he moved them back down 
country. Bartrum’s hives, however, had proved their value as 
pollinators and were very soon missed in the Mackenzie Country. 

Mr Cloake, who as a boy lived at Simons Pass with his parents, 
little thought at that time he would one day establish a honey 
industry in the Mackenzie Country. 

After returning from a fishing expedition in the Mackenzie 
Country, his son took home exciting news of the wonderful clover 
he had seen growing on the roadside. Mr Cloake became very 
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interested and could not take the trip quickly enough to see for 
himself. He was so thrilled at the quantities of beautiful clover 
that he became very enthusiastic. 

Two apiaries were established at Simons Hill and two at 
Pukaki Downs and, to use Mr Cloake’s own words, the results 
were startling. So encouraged, the following season he established 
apiaries at Ben Ohau, Pukaki, Rhoboro, Bendrose, and Simons 
Pass. The same year Davidson’s Apiaries, of Timaru, established 
apiaries at Guide Hill, Tasman Downs and Braemar. So far the 
honey production has proved satisfactory and given these men much 
more scope for expansion. 

A special feature of the beekeeping in the Mackenzie is the 
quality and flavour of the honey. It is unique in so much that 
it has captured the aroma of the Mackenzie Plains. 

Beekeeping in the Mackenzie Country has its own particular 
problems. Long distances to travel, rough tracks after leaving 
the main road and late frosts being the main enemies. 

There is nothing more discouraging to beekeepers than to 
see a beautiful area of clover browned off with frost in one night, 
sometimes taking a week to recover and sometimes never. Another 
problem they are faced with is the cold winters and they have 
found it necessary to winter the bees down country. Matagouri, 
which yields nectar prolifically, grows in unlimited quantities in 
many parts of the Mackenzie Country. Unfortunately, honey from 
this plant is of low value. The main sources are alsike and white 
clover. 

With the introduction of bees into the Mackenzie Country, the 
pollination of the clover has raised the germination of seeds from 
9% to 85% and given greatly improved opportunity of establishing 
permanent pasture. Mr Cloake told me that a much noticed and 
very interesting feature since the eradication of rabbits is the 
increased growth of dandelion and similar plants. One particular 
year, it was estimated that there were 30lb. of dandelion honey 
gathered per hive, but unfortunately, although this honey is a 
very pretty golden colour and quite good food value, the smell 
and flavour are atrocious so it could not possibly be used for 
commercial purposes. However it has its use, and there is no 
waste. The bees are fed with it through the winter and they soon 
have it all cleaned up. 

From girlhood I always seemed to have an interest in bees 
and was expected to take part in looking after them. Not that 
I was fond of the work, but there was no one else to do it. I was 
never afraid of stings, which I seldom got, though I never wore 
a veil or protection of any sort. As I became older I was more 
interested in the life of the bees, but it is only now in my old 
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age that | have so much admiration for those little insects and 
for the wonderful healing power of honey, which I have since 
learnt about from experience. 

Honeymead in my days was just a drink, but now when I think 
back to what my brother used to make from the washing of the 
wax after the honey had been extracted from the combs, it would 
compare with a very strong intoxicating drink. This goes to 
show the wonderful qualities those washings contained. 

It is only in very recent years that I read in a home health 
journal of the use honey is now being put to in hospitals and 
of the healing power it is proving to have. I don’t remember 
having anything to do with bees since my girlhood, except on 
one occasion at Simons Hill when I found my son, eighteen months 
old, sitting on top of one of the hives enjoying watching the bees 
flying around him. He did not receive a sting and, as I grabbed 
him, it was I who experienced fear for his safety — not he. 

On our farm at Adair, we kept quite a number of bees and 
it was during swarming time that I was expected to watch them. 
One day, when the sun was extremely hot, my mother and I were 
about to leave for Timaru when we noticed a swarm of bees 
hanging from a branch of an apple tree in the orchard. It was 
one of the most beautiful swarms I have ever seen. It was about 
three feet deep and almost touched the ground. What were we 
to do? I suggested Mother should hold a box while I shook 
the branch, but one look from her told me her feelings on the 
matter. She would have run a mile rather than go near them. 
I took a large box and, putting it on its side, moved it gently along 
the ground and got it under the swarm in that way. I then lifted 
it upright and shook the branch with all my strength. Then 
I turned the box over and ran. This was one time I gave little 
thought or care not to crush any bees that got in the way as I 
turned the box over. I must have shaken the queen bee in, as, 
when we returned from Timaru, all were safely in the box and 
there they remained till my brother returned home at the end of 
the week and arranged more suitable quarters for them. 

My one concern that day was my hair. As children, we five 
cirls, of whom I was the eldest, were never allowed to let our 
hair grow. Mother was a busy woman and this was one thing 
she had a very fixed idea about. Our heads must be kept clean 
at any cost and with as little trouble as possible. So year after 
vear our hair was clipped short. At long last I was allowed to 
let mine grow, and knowing we were going to town this particular 
day, I had plaited it the night before. Next morning I was very 
proud of my frizzy hair, but when I saw those bees I feared 
the results if they had got amongst it. 

Mention of the above brings to my mind the experience that 
befell one of the sheep dogs at Simons Hill. Glen was left tied 
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up by his kennel while his master was away on the run. On 
returning home towards evening, Ron noticed what looked like a 
dark heap by the kennel, but no Glen. To his dismay he soon 
found what he took to be a dark heap was Glen lying prostrate 
and thickly covered with bees. He quickly carried the poor dog 
to the running stream nearby, where he held him under the water 
except for nose and mouth, and was amazed at the number of 
bees that kept coming out of Glen’s long hair and floating 
downstream. This was about six years ago, but Glen has never 
been the same dog since and always shows fear when he sees 
a bee. 

My brother Alf was always fond of the bees and one day he 
noticed a swarm hanging from a branch of a tree as he was 
returning home from shearing. At all costs he must have that 
swarm, so he pulled his horse up to the branch, and while standing 
in the stirrups and holding each corner of a blanket which he had 
taken out of his swag, he gently lifted it up under the swarm, 
tied it securely around the branch, and, with his pocket knife, 
cut off the branch and landed safely home, a distance of seven 
miles, with swarm on one shoulder and swag on the other. Even 
in his retirement, living in Timaru, Alf still kept bees as a hobby. 
One day a neighbour complained about them. ‘Are you sure they 
are my bees ? Bring me one and I shall see. Mine are earmarked.’ 
Needless to say, the neighbour did not take one for inspection 
and no more was said about the bees annoying him. 

From what I have heard, bees in possession of the huts when 
the gliding camp was held at Simons Hill gave the men quite a 
bit of concern, but not with the result that befell an old man I 
knew at Albury. He had heard that if a bee settles on you, 
leave it alone and it won’t sting. This advice he put into action 
one day while working in his garden, when a bee settled on the 
tip of his nose. Terror stricken, he kept still and, with both eyes 
fixed on the tip of his nose, watched the bee with the best of 
expectations. That particular bee had other ideas, and to the best 
of its ability stung the very tip of that nose. I was not there 
to see the results but Joe never got over having obeyed the advice 
he had been given, when he could so easily have knocked the 
bee away, and he used to say, ‘ My, if only I’d known.’ 

A distressing experience once befell my sister when she received 
a sting on the centre of her top lip. In very quick time her lip was 
the size of a finger, and hung over her mouth. Her eyes became 
almost black and what a sight she looked, particularly after 
Mother got busy with the blue bag. It was almost impossible for 
her to speak, but in her distress she mumbled, ‘ Mother, will I 
die?’ She had set her mind on a big ripe Black Prince apple 
crowing just above the bee box and attempted to pick it during 
the sunshine. 
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Miss Hutchison, who lives with me, tells of a most interesting 
incident which took place year after year in Arnage Castle in 
Aberdeenshire, where the estate carpenter would remove part of 
the roof and inside wall for the removal of honey. There were 
great numbers of hives of bees up in the roof below the slates. 
They always kept to their quarters and never gave any inconvenience 
or trouble to those living in the castle, and no attempt was ever 
made to rid them of their home which they liked so much. 

The month of August, when the only daughter of the family 
and her husband would be home from Cambridge for the holidays, 
was the time the honey would be taken. The daughter, equipped 
in her suit which had the appearance of a diver’s uniform, would 
remove an enormous amount of honey from one of the four 
turrets. She loved the work, was not afraid in any way, and 
never received a sting. The turrets were reached by an inside 
winding stairway and so great was the amount of honey that a 
different turret would be raided each year. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the long white layers of pure white honeycomb behind 
the plaster and the bees buzzing around when the boards were 
removed. This work was by no means a one-day effort and the 
cook and other kitchen staff were kept very busy while it was in 
progress. [Extracting was done in a room nearby, after which the 
pure honey would be put into containers, large and small. After 
the daughter had taken her requirements, large jars would be 
filled and given away to many friends. Next came the boiling down 
of the wax and the clarifying of it. The work took a considerable 
time. Turpentine would then be mixed with it and all the furniture 
in the castle would be polished with this home made wax. This 
lovely old castle was sold some time after to Mr Stewart, a builder, 
who pulled it down and built a modern bungalow in its place, 
and Miss Hutchison would say, ‘I wonder what he did with 
the bees ? ’ 


RABBITS 


It would be difficult to estimate the financial loss that the great 
number of rabbits have been responsible for in the Mackenzie 
Country over many years. [Even more important is the long 
lasting effect they have had on the country by denuding it of its 
natural cover. 

Many and varied were the methods used in trying to combat 
them. Phosphorus mixed with both pollard and oats was the 
most used poison till 1918, when strychnine mixed with carrots 
came into vogue. Phosphorus was both cruel and unpopular with 
the rabbiter as the rabbits took a long time to die after eating it 
(often several days) and consequently had ample time to get into 
the burrows and warrens. This meant that most of the skins 
were unsaleable. 
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Trapping, shooting, dogging and ferreting with nets were other 
methods used. 

When rabbits were thick and skin prices high, little trouble was 
experienced by runholders in getting rabbiters. It was even 
known for some men to offer a royalty to get a block. Most rabbiters 
would start some time in March or April, and work through to 
early September, and then go on to seasonal work; mustering, 
shearing, harvesting, etc., for the summer, and many made big 
money. 

Rabbiting was not an easy life. Some men would live in tents, 
others camped in huts, but some of these were really only huts 
by name. I heard of one hut called ‘Starlight Inn’, apparently 
because the stars were visible from the inside. 

Often long distances had to be travelled to secure supplies and 
mail, and firewood was often difficult to obtain. Candle light 
and hurricane lamps were the order of the day. Most rabbiters 
would start the season by trapping and would use the traps until 
stopped by winter frosts. The number of traps varied considerably 
with the individual and the type of country being trapped, but 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty shifted daily was 
considered quite good going. 

By looking round the line in the evening, as well as morning, 
it was not at all unusual to get full traps for the day’s catch. 
The rabbits would be skinned, the carcases buried, and the skins 
taken to the camp where they would be fatted and stretched on 
wire. When dried out, they would be bagged and sent to the 
market in Dunedin. 

Early in the 1940’s, rabbit lorries started travelling around 
collecting trapped rabbits from the trapper. The rabbit cart, 
as it was known, would take the rabbits unskinned, and those 
running the cart would sell both skin and carcass. 

When the killer policy was introduced into the Mackenzie Country, 
both skins and carcases were devalued. Although this policy was 
criticised as doomed to failure by many, it has proved most 
successful. Most of the work is now done by poisoning from 
the air. Two well known pilots Struan Robertson and Peter 
Rowley were the first to carry out this work. 

Rabbiters are now paid a weekly wage and housed in good 
cottages. 

On March 26, 1949, the Mackenzie Rabbit Board commenced 
covering an area of 336,000 acres, on the eastern side of Lake 
Tekapo and the Tekapo River, with the southern boundary the 
Buscot Rabbit Board. On July 1, 1955, an area of 160,000 acres, 
covering Richmond, Mount Gerald and Lilybank, was added. On 
July 1, 1957, a further addition covering 11,200 acres in the 
Horseshoe Bend, Burkes Pass area was gazetted. 

The Mackenzie Board at present is completely surrounded by 
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other killer rabbit districts, except for the high snow country on 
the north, and now covers 472,000 acres, and its eastern neighbours 
are the Four Peaks and Albury Rabbit Boards. 

The Tekapo Rabbit Board was formed as an inspectorial board 
in 1937, the first chairman being T. D. Burnett, and it covers an 
area of about 400,000 acres. Its boundaries are the Tekapo River, 
Lake Tekapo and Godley Rivers on the east, Pukaki River and 
Lake Pukaki on the west, and the Ohau River on the south. These 
areas were converted to a full killer policy on March 31, 1949. 

The Pukaki Rabbit Board was formed in March, 1949, and 
covers an area of 409,000 acres, its boundaries being the Pukaki 
River, Lake Pukaki and the Tasman River on the east, the Ohau 
River and Lake Ohau on the south, and also taking in above Lake 
Ohau, the Huxley and Glen Lyon Stations. 

The whole of the Mackenzie Country is now covered by killer 
rabbit boards and, whereas large tracts of it were approaching 
the desert stage a little more than a decade ago, now the 
regeneration of tussock and other native grasses is most noticeable. 

Much has been said about the rabbit problem in the Mackenzie 
Country, but to us during our first years at Simons Hill, young 
and inexperienced as we were, the sport of an afternoon’s shooting, 
or a day’s outing with the rabbit dogs appealed greatly. Sometimes 
when the men folk had taken their lunch, and were not expected 
back till evening, nothing pleased the children more, especially 
if they had mates, than to set off for a day’s sport with rabbit 
dogs, ferrets and nets. And to see the huge lunches disappear, 
together with their shrieks of laughter, was worth all the effort 
it gave us women folk. One trouble we used to experience was, 
none of us could kill a rabbit and no matter how many we caught, 
we had to let them go, till in desperation I tried my hand at killing 
a small one. I was shown how to hold the back legs in my 
left hand, hold the head back in my right hand, and with a quick 
pull, the neck was easily broken. It wasn’t long, however, before 
my son was able to relieve me of this task, and many enjoyable 
outings we used to have. 

The children would saddle their ponies and the saddle bags 
would soon be filled with lunch, nets, spade, etc. The ponies 
objected to the ferrets, so it was my task to carry them. I had 
a strong apron with a huge pocket made for the purpose, and 
into this pocket I would slip the ferrets. These little animals 
knew they were out for a day’s sport, and seemed to enjoy it 
as much as the children. We would return home with our saddle 
bags full of rabbits, which the men would skin, gut and boil in 
a huge copper we had for the purpose. This delicious food was 
fed to the fowls and pigs. 

One day we were out on the roadside when a very smart horse 
rider, who was touring the country, rode up and, after watching 
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us for a while, said, ‘May I help to dig?’ His offer was quickly 
accepted, but he just as quickly tired of the effort and called out, 
‘I seem to have lost the hole.’ He certainly had, but the little 
experience had taught him that digging out rabbit holes was not 
so easy as it looked. However he waited till he saw the rabbit 
run out and get caught in the net. He certainly enjoyed the 
experience and, though we were all amused at his poor effort in 
digging, we quite enjoyed his interesting company. 

Graeme, a little six-year-old boy who later became a petty 
officer in the Royal New Zealand Navy, had a very different 
experience while out rabbiting. He cast his first tooth and at 
all costs it had to be put in a glass of water for the fairies to see. 
His mother offered to take care of it for him, but Graeme could 
not possibly trust such a precious possession to the care of his 
mother, and decided it would be much safer hidden in a tussock. 
And this he did. Very soon after, he could not decide which of 
those thousands of tussocks housed his tooth, and it was a very 
sad little boy who returned home without it. However, my son 
came to the rescue and soon there was a tooth in a glass 
of water by his bedside. Graeme went to sleep, a happy 
little boy, asking no questions. So there was no occasion to tell 
him the tooth had been collected from an old sheep’s head. 

Evidently Graeme admired his mother’s beauty more than her 
capability, as he would never miss an opportunity of saying either 
to adults or when playing with other children, “My mother has the 
loveliest white hair! ’ 

It is surprising how exciting this simple sport can become. 
I remember a visitor from Auckland, John Tietjens, whose job 
it was to take care of the spade. He had nothing else to do but. 
in the excitement, the spade was soon missing and he had to 
travel a long way back to retrieve it. 

Today there is no need to go rabbiting for a day’s sport and 
an outing away from the house, for with cars, tar sealed roads, 
golfing, skating, ski-ing, etc., there is sport enough for young and 


old. 


RATS AND Fi1SH 


One has often heard about the wonderful instinct of rats and 
how they have been known to leave a ship or building when 
they have scented danger. Well, here is a true story for Peter 
and for those two little girls in Christchurch who love rat stories 
so much. About eighty years ago my dad, your great-grandad, 
Peter, was working at the boiling down works at Washdyke, 
which was managed at that time by Mr Bond. 

One morning, as Dad was going to work riding his horse, 
Prince, along the flat towards Washdyke, he was met by an army 
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of rats. I am not exaggerating when I say hundreds of them. 
They did not attempt to get out of the way, but walked quietly 
on, and many squealed as Prince stepped on them. 

Next morning the boiling down works were gutted by fire, and 
fat from the building could be seen running down into the creek 
below. 

Mention of the above reminds me of an experience I once had 
at Simons Hill, but this time it was fish, not rats. 

It happened one day that we were a man short for mustering 
and it was suggested that I should take a beat. My job was to 
lead the horses and meet the men when they came off the hill. 

During lunch, the topic of conversation centred on the colossal 
amount of quinnat there was running at that time. Being so 
near the river, I expressed a wish to see the sight, so my husband 
came with me, and I was well rewarded for the extra ride, even 
though I was beginning to feel very tired. It was a sight I shall 
never forget and which is not likely to be seen again now that 
the Waitaki Dam is built. The quantity of huge fish was so thick 
that it was like a moving mass and my horse trod on them as | 
attempted to ride into the river. 

These fish appeared to be in a dazed condition and knocked 
about. Some had huge scars on their bodies and a noise, such as 
men shovelling shingle, could be heard as they ploughed their way 
into the bank seeking spawning ground. 


Docs 


Many stories have from time to time been recalled about 
McKenzie, the sheep stealer, and the following information has been 
taken from George Rhodes of the Levels and His Brothers, by Mrs 
A. E. Woodhouse.* 


* Mrs Woodhouse has asked me to explain that since she wrote George Rhodes, 
O. A. Gillespie, author of the Centennial History of South Canterbury, had 
access to McKenzie’s petition to the Governor which is preserved in the 
National Archives, Wellington. The petition is signed ‘James McKenzie’, 
showing the correct method of spelling his surname. Previously it had been 
spelt according to the taste of the narrator, but with preference for 
‘Mackenzie ’. 

Also there is now some controversy as to whether McKenzie was captured 
on the inland side of the pass, or on the seaward side at the junction of the 
Mackenzie and Lockhart Streams. Memories handed down from the pioneers 
can be quoted as evidence in favour of either site, and the only written 
contemporary evidence that has been found is contained in Sidebottom’s 
letter to Rhodes, as published in The Lyttelton Times, and that is not 
conclusive. Sidebottom wrote: ‘Just before sundown we came to the pass 
to the West Coast through the Snowy Mountains, and on looking down a 
very abrupt hill, we saw the sheep and one man keeping them together.’ 
He adds at the end of his letter ‘There seems to be a fine plain just at the 
back of the snowy range, and a first-rate pass through the mountains leading 
to it. 
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Little was known of McKenzie in New Zealand before 1854 
when he appeared in the Mataura district of Southland where he 
became well known to many settlers and has been described as 
a ‘big raw-boned Highlander, as rough as you make them.’ 
Articles were often missing in a mysterious manner when he was 
about and folk became suspicious of his character. 

By 1855 the number of sheep on the Levels had considerably 
increased. The country was unfenced and the sheep were ‘tailed’ 
on various parts of the run during the day, and ‘folded’ into a 
yard at night. A thousand maiden ewes were running in a wide 
valley bounded by steep hillsides about seven miles from the 
Levels station, now known as Taiko Flat. These sheep were in 
charge of two Maoris, Taiko Torepe and Seventeen. On the night Es 
of Wednesday, March 31, 1855, the shepherds went back to the 
home station at the Levels for the night. When they returned to 
the valley on Thursday morning, the sheep had vanished. The 
gate of the yard was wide open and they could plainly see tracks 
leading from it. The two men followed the tracks until they came 
to the foot of the Cave Hill (now Mount Misery). The hill was 
tapu to the Maoris, so leaving Taiko there, Seventeen hurried to 
the Cave outstation to report to Sidebottom, the Levels overseer. 
Sidebottom went back with Seventeen and the three men followed 
the tracks over the hill, up the Pareora River to what Sidebottom 
described as ‘the bushy gorge of the Pureora,’ then northwards 
along the foot of the Dalgety Range. Just before sundown on 
Sunday they came to a pass through the ranges. From the summit of 
this pass a vast expanse of tussock covered plain opened before 
them. At their feet was a small valley and there, in a natural 
paddock formed by the junction of two streams were the missing 
sheep, guarded by one man and a dog. The three men, Sidebottom, 
Taiko Torepe and Seventeen, started down the western side of the 
pass, Sidebottom riding a mare. At the foot they found a little 
camp almost hidden in the tussock, a bullock grazing nearby, 
and a tall, reddish haired man whom they recognised as McKenzie. 
His dog, Friday, a big rough-haired collie with a wise head, 
had been trained not to bark and gave no warning. Before 
McKenzie knew what was happening, Sidebottom had grasped him 
and with the help of the Maoris tied his hands securely. 

Sidebottom, fearing that McKenzie might be joined by his mates 
and a rescue attempted by them, decided that it was not safe 
to remain at the camp. So up the hill they started, driving the 
sheep, but in the darkness McKenzie escaped. Seventeen caught 
him but was not strong enough to hold him, and he was not seen 
again. 

Sidebottom and the Maoris drove the sheep to the Cave. 
Sidebottom then went on to the Levels where he wrote a report 
to Rhodes who was at Purau, and sent the letter up by Hoani Kahu. 
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Rhodes immediately reported the matter to the police office at 
Lyttelton, and the same evening McKenzie was captured in a loft 
at Lyttelton by Police Sergeant Seager who raised his pistol and 
said ‘I arrest you on a charge of stealing sheep from the Levels 
Station.’ 

According to Seager, McKenzie was committed for trial and during 
the trial the dog was produced and, upon being brought into the 
court, she recognised her master, wagged her tail and whined. 
This softened the heart of McKenzie who clearly showed another 
side to his nature. He was overcome and wept. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years’ hard labour. He begged with 
tears in his eyes that the dog should be permitted to accompany 
him in jail, but the story goes that she was taken south where for 
years her progeny were much sought after. 

Bogey, a cross between a collie and a retriever, was one of 
the most intelligent dogs I have ever known. He was not altogether 
a Mackenzie dog, but spent much time there with his master 
during seasonal work. He was trained to look after the camp 
whenever his master went away. If any strangers came along, 
Bogey would quietly follow them around, but if they attempted 
to touch anything belonging to his master, he would jump at 
them with glaring eyes and showing a mouthful of lovely teeth to 
frighten them away. 

One day when working some miles away from his camp, Albert 
had occasion to leave all his equipment when he was hurriedly 
called away on business. As he left he said, pointing to the 
harness, etc., ‘Bogey, look after these things.’ Next day when 
he returned, Bogey came out from under the dray happily wagging 
his tail. He loved to sit on a chair dressed up like an old man, 
with a pipe in his mouth. He would sit there wearing an amused 
expression till told to move. 

When going along the road, Albert would sometimes drop things 
on purpose. Whip, hat, coat, knife or anything, and Bogey would 
always pick it up and carry it along in his mouth. 

One day, while shopping in Timaru, Albert picked up a pair 
of working boots from a display box outside a shop window, 
after which he put them down and walked on. Bogey soon followed 
up with the boots in his mouth, and Albert remarked, ‘He must 
have thought I needed them.’ 

Bogey came to a sad end at three years old, being killed on 
the road. | 

The pilot Struan Robertson and his dog Kim, a liver and white 
colour springer spaniel, were real pals and almost every flying day 
accompanied each other in the air. At the least suggestion of 
leaving Kim behind the pathetic look and almost human request 
to go usually won the day, and Kim would quickly spring up into 
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the plane and take his seat. His flights included as far as Auckland 
in the north and Invercargill in the south, but he was most 
familiar with all the Mackenzie Country as viewed from land and 
air, as most of his flying life was in the Mackenzie Country. 

He travelled fifteen hundred hours, approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousands miles. He was a good traveller and completely 
at home in the air, and always interested in what was going on 
around him. He loved to watch the birds flying and to look 
down on sheep and cattle grazing on land. Kim was run over 
by a car and killed when seven years old. 

A rabbiter’s dog named Ben, on a number of occasions, displayed 
a great deal of intelligence. During his training a box called 
‘The Naughty Boy’s Box’ was placed near the wall of the camp 
and whenever Ben needed chastising he was made to sit on it 
and remain there till told to get down. One day while some 
miles away from the camp, Ben annoyed his master who, out of 
habit, said to him, ‘Go and sit on your box!’ Ben quickly 
disappeared and when his master returned to camp late that night 
he found him dutifully sitting on his box awaiting orders to get 
down. 

A little six-year-old girl from the Mackenzie Country on holiday 
in Christchurch with her doggie loved the beautiful city and was 
fascinated with the shops, but after two days’ walking on the hard 
pavements, she became footsore and weary and could go no further. 
With tears in her eyes she said to her mother, ‘ Why can’t they 
put a strip of tussock for the country folk to walk on ?’ 


*“BUuLLOCKY JONES’ 

The following is a letter written on July 15, 1901, by J. W. Jones, 
known as ‘ Bullocky Jones’ : 

This is a rough sketch of my life. I was born on July 19, 1842, 
at a little seaport town called Nevin, in Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales. I came to Melbourne in November, 1862, went up country 
to Ballarat and other places for about six months, then came down 
to Melbourne and went to sea in a coaster for a few months. I 
went over to Tasmania rafting timber on a river there afterwards, 
worked on a farm, came to New Zealand in September, 1864, 
landed at the Bluff, went up to the diggings, and not being 
successful came down country and worked in the bush sawing 
and went shearing. Left Southland and came to Canterbury in 
March, 1866; worked about Pleasant Point for two or three 
months, then worked all winter near Albury cutting firewood and 
fencing. In October I bought six bullocks and dray for £120, 
turned them out at the Point, and went to shear at Haldon, The 
Grampians, and Ashwick. Bought two more bullocks and started 
wool carting from the Mackenzie Country. 
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Went mates with Clarkson and M. Connolly. Opened up the 
Kakahu Bush in winter of 1867, and in October of the same year 
I made one of my first fatal mistakes in joining partnership with 
a man named Charles Hett. I had a good team of bullocks at 
the time, all paid for, and I understood that he had the same, 
but it turned out afterwards that he had not paid anything on 
the bullocks and I had to pay for them to the tune of £200 for 
eight bullocks and the dray, besides a lot of other debts. We had 
a big job at the time from Levels Station of £500 to supply posts 
and rails at the Point. We were employing about ten men and 
had three teams of bullocks besides a few spare ones. Each 
bullock at that time cost from £25 to £30. We were employing 
three other teams carting at per hundred. I went away with 
two teams to cart wool from the Mackenzie Country to Timaru 
in November. After I went away my partner carried on in such 
a manner that no firm could stand it long, so at the end of 
December I gave my partner to understand that I should require 
an account of how we stood, but when I came down again I found 
all the men waiting at the Point for me and wanting their money, 
as my partner had cleared out of the country. I always understood 
that he paid the men every month, but instead of paying them 
he had borrowed money from some of them. When my partner 
cleared out we owed about £300 in wages. He must have taken 
away with him about £500, and left me with a debt of over £1,000 
to pay to storekeepers and butchers, men’s wages, and £200 
borrowed from Mr H. J. LeCren. I paid off all the debt with 
124 per cent., in four years, and that is where I made a great 
mistake ; I should have filed and made another start. 

I had to buy land in the Kakahu Bush to keep others from 
using the tracks that I had made, as anyone could work bush then 
on a licence by paying 10s. a month: also I bought land on the 
Opihi. After I had pulled myself together again, it looked a 
eood spec. to build a public house at Opihi, as the Totara Road 
was not opened up then, and all the traffic up to Raincliff had to 
come up the Opihi way, but owing to some opposition from the 
police 1 did not get a licence for two years after I had started 
to build, and by that time the Totara Road was opened. 

The public house spec. proved a failure and I had to file, 
which left me with nothing. I managed to make another start 
with another team of bullocks, and got the sections at Kakahu 
back again, as they could not sell them to anyone else at the time, 
so I got them at fairly good terms. Previous to my filing I had 
spent a lot of money at Kakahu in making a long timber shoot 
and tramway, and the bridge over the Kakahu River. 

When I made a fresh start I was anxious to work the bush, as 
it was the quickest thing I could see at the time to get a few 
pounds, as I got a large order for fencing stuff from Ashwick 
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Station. I had no place to live in by this time, so I built a camp 
at the side of the Kakahu River on the road. If I could have 
remained there things might have been different now, but I had 
unwillingly to remove, so I had to build in the only suitable 
place in the bush. I was doing fairly well by this time — had 
everything clear — but in October, 1887, I had the house burned, 
together with all clothes and a lot of stores. I had made a road 
by this time up to the house, which cost me over £100 besides my 
own labour. I had to go in debt again to build another house 
which took me over twelve months to pay for. 

I had plenty of work; I was carting from the Mackenzie 
Country to Fairlie and Albury, and sometimes to Timaru, and 
in the winter I had plenty to do about the bush. But in the wool 
season of 189] I lost the carting of Haldon Station through a 
traction engine owner taking it a good deal cheaper than I could 
do it for and, as there was not sufficient work for a team after 
I lost the wool-carting, I sold the bullocks and wagon and went 
in for sheep and doing a little bush work with horses. But the 
sheep turned out a failure, as was generally my lot. I paid a big 
price for them—lambs were worth 18s. at weaning time, but 
the following year lambs were only worth from 3s. to 2s. 6d. 
each and, as I did not like to sell at the price, I was overstocked 
and most of them died and I had to sell the rest at a loss. [| 
have never been able to get sheep since, in fact I have gone back 
ever since I sold the bullocks owing to some misfortune or another. 

J am writing this under great dificulty, as my mind is not on 
the subject, but is in a continual worry and makes me cross and 
bad tempered ; in fact there is such a strain on my mind that 
| hardly know what I am doing or saying. When I look back 
and think that I have been in the country about forty years, and 
never drank any intoxicating drink, but worked hard all the time, 
always persevering and steady, what is the result of it — Fate is 
against me at every turn. 

How true the old saying is, ‘It takes all sorts to make a world.’ 
{ have made lengthy enquiries and | find that J. W. Jones was a 
fine old man, son of the Reverend Canon Jones of North Wales. 

Bullocky Jones’s long life, so full of hardships and disappointments, 
was very different from that of Mr. —————, who in his early 
sixties was practically a millionaire. Everything he touched seemed 
to turn to money. While living on a luxury liner in very bad 
health, he remarked after being treated one day, ‘Here am I 
spending my wealth in search of health, and getting nowhere.’ 

Over ninety years ago, when Jones and his partner owned three 
teams of bullocks and employed three more. one of the teams 
became stuck in a rough riverbed. Driver and bullocks were tired 
and weary. All efforts of the driver failed to make any effect on 
the team. The local parson arrived on the scene driving his horse 
and gig. 
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While waiting his turn to cross the riverbed, he was shocked 
at the flow of language that reached his ears. At last, trying to 
comfort the driver, he said, ‘Patience! patience my man; trust 
in God and have Patience. ‘Patience be damned,’ came the 
exasperated reply, ‘He is the worst bullock in the team.’ 

Mr Jones’s long life of hardships came to a close through an 
accident. One day, when living ten miles out of Geraldine, he 
set out on foot for Hilton intending to catch the mailman en 
route for Geraldine, where he was to collect his pension. 

Seeing a neighbour with a dray loaded with bales of wool 
ready to take to Winchester, he asked for a lift. When going 
down a small hill the driver put on the brakes and Mr Jones fell 
to the ground head first from the top of a bale of wool. He 
never regained consciousness and passed away on January 27, 
1927. After his death his widow went to live in Timaru with her 
daughter, Mrs Stringer, who gave me details of her parents’ lives. 

Clara and her friend Beth were walking along a street in North 
Wales on their way home from work. Clara answered an 
advertisement calling for immigrants to come to New Zealand. She 
had collected the five pounds required and was to leave in a month’s 
time, but was beginning to experience a sadness at the parting, 
and said to her friend Beth (who later became Mrs Jones), ‘I 
do wish you were coming with me.’ ‘I would love to come,’ 
said Beth, ‘ but I could not think of asking for the passage money. 
But look!’ It seemed like an answer to a prayer, for on the 
eround in front of her there lay a gold watch which she quickly 
took to the police station and received five pounds reward from 
the lady who claimed it. 

What rejoicings there were when Beth made up her mind to 
spend the reward to take her to New Zealand. Her mistress tried 
all she could to persuade her not to go. ‘The cannibals will eat 
you Beth,’ she said. But Beth had the spirit of adventure and 
nothing would change her mind about going with Clara. At last 
came the great day. Sorrowful good-byes were said. A crowd 
gathered at the quay to cheer and God speed the good ship 
Adamant, which took six months to arrive in Timaru, New Zealand. 

There was much excitement as they landed in surf boats. Young 
men rushed out to greet them, and everything was one great 
slorious adventure. 

Beth took a position in a boarding house at Pleasant Point, 
where two other girls were employed. One day a man came for 
lunch. These girls had a spy hole from which they could look 
into the diningroom, and one of them said to Beth as they were 
passing remarks about this handsome young gent, ‘Beth, I bet 
you're not game to go in and take his order.’ She replied, ‘ Now 
you have dared me, here goes,’ whereupon she went in and said, 
‘Good morning, what can I do for you?’ He gave his order and 
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started a conversation. The result was that he took Beth for a 
walk the following day, which happened to be Sunday, and before 
many weeks had passed these two young folk were married. 

Beth’s husband, John, was the bullock driver who used to cart 
sleepers from Kakahu Bush for a railway that was being built, 
and would backload with wool from the Mackenzie Country. Beth 
was very happy in her new life. She soon learned to make bread, 
milk the cow, etc., and days passed very quickly. 

Mrs Jones lived a full and happy life at Kakahu Bush where 
their home was surrounded by beautiful native bush. She always 
interested herself in her family of twelve. She would swim, ride 
horseback, and share in their sports and pleasures. 

When the war broke out she and her family worked hard for 
the Red Cross. During those years vehicles would often become 
stuck in the creeks nearby. She always kept a horse and chains 
handy, and 2s. 6d. would be charged to pull them out. 

For the Red Cross shop depot at Geraldine, she and her daughters 
would make biscuits, brandy snaps filled with luscious cream, etc., 
and would take their turn minding the stall. 

One lunch time a gentleman called but there was nothing left to 
sell, so she picked up a rose for which he paid ls., and gave her 
6d. to pin it on his coat. He paid ls. for a ticket and signed his 
name on it. This she took round to the bank manager, the post 
office staff, and several shops. She got other signatures added 
to the ticket, making it worth 25s. 

Mrs Jones sewed, crocheted, and did beautiful fancywork, and 
lived a very full and interesting life at Kakahu Bush. 


A PoLIcEMAN REMEMBERS 


(Contributed by A. McIntosh who policed the Mackenzie 
Country from 1913 to 1945). 


The runholders of the Mackenzie Country are law abiding people 
but they had to employ labour, such as rabbiters, fencers, shearers, 
and general station hands, including cooks. Some of these 
employees were from the cities, and escaped into the back blocks 
when they expected the city police to be on their tracks. 

When the price of rabbit skins was high, the rabbiters were 
satisfied to do the work for the price of the skins. Most of the very 
young skins were unsaleable, and the majority of the runholders 
took over these skins and paid the rabbiter a certain price for 
them in order to encourage him to destroy all rabbits. 

One day I was on my way with horse and gig to The Wolds 
Station, where I often stayed the night when in the Mackenzie 
Country. The owner of the station was Mrs Grant, of Elloughton 
Grange, Timaru, and it was managed by her brother-in-law, Bob 
Allan. When I approached the station. I came across a sack 
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of very young rabbits’ skins and ears of suckers, too small to skin. 
On arriving at the homestead, I handed the bag of skins to Bob, who 
examined the contents and said as he looked at the name on the 
tag of the bag, ‘This is an eye opener. That crook started 
rabbiting here today and has brought this bag of skins from another 
station down country. He has already been paid for them and 
is expecting me to pay for them again.’ 

When the rabbiter in question heard of the discovery, he hastened 
to leave the place. 

One day I received a phone message from a station in the 
Mackenzie Country that the woman cook had had her gold wristlet 
watch stolen from a shelf in the kitchen, and that a young man 
had left the station that morning and was on his way to Fairlie. 
I intercepted this young lad and, after questioning him, I was 
satisfied that he knew nothing about the stolen watch, so I journeyed 
to the station and made enquiries from some of the station hands, 
and convinced myself that they knew nothing about the watch. I 
then entered the kitchen and saw the complainant and her assistant. 
They were both hostile. I said that I thought she had mislaid the 
watch. They then became insulting and the complainant said 
she was mixing a cake and took the watch off her wrist and placed 
it on the kitchen mantelpiece. By this time she was becoming 
extremely hostile and abusive. 

I enquired, ‘ Where is your flour bin?’ She yelled, ‘In that 
room. You searched my bedroom, and now you want to search 
the flour bin.’ She followed me as I opened the lid of the bin 
and there was the watch and its band, but she did not admit her 
mistake. She said, ‘Someone must have put it there,’ but on 
further enquiry she could not say she saw anyone in the kitchen. 

When Mr McIntosh handed me the above notes he said, ‘I can 
give you plenty more of that sort of thing if you want them.’ 
Yes, during his thirty-two years in the Mackenzie Country, he 
had many such experiences, but they were often combined with 
pleasure and he was not the only one who used to enjoy the 
company of Bob Allan, who used to drive himself about with horse 
and gig. 

One of the highlights of my children was when they saw him miles 
away approaching with horse and gig. At long last he would reach 
Simons Hill and, on entering the house, there would be great 
excitement and roars of laughter as he sang or recited for them. 
one of the favourite items being, ‘Curly wig stole a pig. hid it in 
the clover; Piggy died, Curly cried, and all the fun was over.’ 

Mr Allan was a bachelor and depended on his married couple 
to attend to his comforts. In the winter time the chill would be 
taken off the bathroom by placing in it a shovel full of red hot 
cinders. 
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The Wolds was not the only place where this method of ‘ central 
heating’ took place during those severe winters. Mrs Stringer, 
daughter of ‘Bullocky Jones’, told me that Mr A. Grant carried 
out the same performance when she and her sisters were employed 
at Grays Hills, only Mr Grant had a special container which would 
be filled with red hot cinders and not only placed in the bathroom, 
but also other parts of the house where there was no fire. 


THe 1895 Snow 


The snow in 1895 started in April and continued, off and on, 
till the middle of July, Lying between three and four feet deep, 
it caused starvation and much hardship to stock. Wild pigs, which 
were in great numbers round Ashwick, Clayton and Sherwood 
Downs Stations, practically all died of starvation during that snow 
and sheep were dead in thousands all over the Mackenzie Country, 
a great many having eaten the wool off each other’s backs. Rabbits 
became so tame through starvation that they would crowd round 
any camps and could not be hunted away. They were practically 
wiped out in the Mackenzie Country in that 1895 winter. As the 
snow settled down and became frozen, the hares became thick and 
troublesome, and could be seen in hundreds, both in daytime and 
in moonlight, wandering around looking for food. 

In that year, Ashwick Station had a six-ton truck of coal to be 
carted from Fairlie. Three horse teams, driven by John Linton, Jim 
Creighton and Jim Smart, collected it, taking two tons each on 
their load. There was no bridge at Ashwick then and these teams 
were driven over the Opihi just above Kimbell without breaking 
the ice. 

About 1900, there were several blacksmiths’ shops between Fairlie 
and Tekapo. It was before motor traffic and there were many 
teams of horses to be shod, at a cost of 7s. 6d. a set for draught 
horses and 6s. a set for hacks. 

At Simons Hill, the menfolk built a ‘smithy’ and did their 
own shoeing. As a girl at Adair, I remember that Dad not only 
did his own shoeing but made the shoes and often made horse-shoe 
nails from fencing wire. 


BaRwoop Mo?ToRs 


In 1915-17, W. Barwood, who was in charge of the Timaru 
Council’s buses at the time, was approached by George Murray, 
of Braemar, about starting a motor transport business in Fairlie, 
with the result that, with Mr Murray’s help, Stewart and Barwood 
commenced business in September, 1917. The first two trucks 
were Garfords, with solid tyres, and carried two tons each. The 
next was a Clydesdale, and in 1918 a four-ton Dennis was in use. 
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These trucks travelled at twelve miles per hour and often at night 
time in winter, so as to catch the frost, as the roads were rough 
and too soft during the day. Maintenance costs were high. 

After the slump in 1930, Mr Barwood took over the business, 
which was struggling financially. Later, when his two sons returned 
from overseas, they entered the business and the name was then 
changed to Barwood Motors Ltd. At the present time it is owned 
and managed by Douglas Barwood who has a modern and up-to-date 
fleet of diesel trucks and four-wheeled trailers which, on the good 
roads, are able to cart eighty-five bales of wool in one load. 

From 1917 to 1925, Mr Barwood ran a Timaru to Fairlie daily 
service carting petrol, etc., but this was stopped in 1925 to protect 
the railway. Sheep carting has increased since 1936 and now 
practically all sheep are carted by road transport, and it is a 
pleasure to see the drivers come on the place. They are always 
so obliging and considerate. 

Mr Barwood worked hard and did a great deal to contribute 
towards better transport in the Mackenzie Country, and it was 
unfortunate that on the eve of his retirement he suffered a stroke 
and did not live to enjoy the benefit of his well earned rest. 


Factory Vi1sI1Ts 


In the year 1905, while on a tour of the Mackenzie Country, we 
visited Eversley Mills and Bakery, and Mount Cook Aerated Water 
Factory, and were kindly shown round by J. H. Doyle. The 
factory, which was attached to the back of the mill, was operated 
by the same power unit as the mill, designed and constructed in 
1882. 

The water wheel for this unit was reputed to be the largest in 
the Southern Hemisphere and because of its huge dimensions 
(twenty-two feet in diameter), the engineering of this power scheme 
was a feat in itself because the water level was raised by a 4ft. by 
2ft. fluming approximately quarter of a mile in length, to a height 
of ten feet above ground level. The tail race for this power unit 
presented difficulties which required authority from the Mt Cook 
Road Board to run the water through a culvert under the Mt 
Cook Road. 

In 1904 this straight sided culvert was replaced by a pipeline 
which, when completed, raised the water level at the mill with drastic 
results — the wheel was forced to churn through dead water which 
caused it to lose much of its power. 

Unfortunately it took Mr Doyle seven years to get this rectified 
because of the complications in respect of the water rights attached 
thereto. The problem was finally settled by Parliament, but by 
this time the Eversley Mills and Bakery had lost its market for 
stone ground flour and bread. 
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In 1912, the Mt Cook Aerated Water Factory was separated 
from the mill and a new factory was built up the stream on the 
adjoining property by Mr Doyle’s son, D. H. Doyle. This factory 
had its own power unit and was operated under the Eversley Mill 
water rights until 1920 when Mr Doyle Jnr purchased the mill 
property at public auction in Timaru with water rights, access 
rights and control rights complete. 

Between 1920 and 1926 Mr Doyle Jnr completely reorganised 
and modernised the power units for both the mill and the factory 
and eventually in 1928 he made an attempt to regain the wholemeal 
flour and bakery trade. 

This attempt failed through lack of finance with the result that 
the bakehouse was demolished and the mill was later used for the 
purpose of small seed cleaning and the crushing and grinding of 
stock food. 

After fifty-two years’ continuous service to the public, the Mt 
Cook Aerated Water Factory was converted to electric power and 
sold along with the family home, built in 1912. 

The mill property was placed on the market but could not be 
disposed of on account of the fact that the contingent liability in 
respect of the water rights could not be extinguished without the 
consent of all interested parties. This left the titleholder to this 
property liable to action by adjacent servient tenements, so the 
mill was converted into a residence for the Doyle family, and both 
sets of millstones were dismantled and set in concrete on the 
property as a monument to the Eversley Mills and Bakery, established 
in 1882. 


SPINNING WooLuL In WARTIME 


During the war years (1939-45) there was hardly a house in the 
Mackenzie Country without a spinning wheel. Sometimes there 
would be two or three in one home, and much beautiful wool was 
spun. My son made me a little electric spinning machine and also 
a wool winder of which I was very proud. 

We would raid the wool shed to choose our wool, black or white, 
and, by carding, lovely shades were produced. In those days 
there were not the means for heating the homes during the winter 
and, as wool would sometimes freeze and become difficult to spin, 
it would be placed anywhere it was warm (even between papers 
on the rack above the range), and often the home had the appearance 
of a corner of a woolshed. Some men, as well as women, would 
take great pains and spin soft, even, and beautifully plied wool. 
Some I particularly remember was spun by Mrs Preston, of Glen 
Lyon. Mrs Hamilton, of Irishman Creek, also spun beautiful wool. 
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I must confess that most of my spinning was more notable for 
quantity than quality. My electric machine was quick and, besides 
other garments, I spun and knitted thirty capes. These were all 
brushed by King Brothers, of Dunedin, which covered up many 
flaws. But they were attractive and warm, and much sought after 
during those war years. 

The finest spinning I ever did was with English Leicester wool. 
It was very easy spinning and with this I would crochet babies’ 
garments. 

Three of the most outstanding characters whom I love to 
remember in connection with the Mackenzie Country were: C. W. F. 
Hamilton’s mother, Damie (the expression of endearment she was 
so lovingly known by and which suited her so well) ; Mrs Wills 
(Mrs Hamilton’s mother), who so loved to sit and spin during 
the war years; and Mrs Seddon (Aunt Harrie), who never wore 
a hat but always the headdress of a church order in a style worn 
in the olden days, but seldom seen in New Zealand. 

These three lovable women were a unique trio who would often 
spend happy times together at Irishman Creek and will always be 
remembered for what they were — three of God's treasures. 

R. Beauchamp had a little spinning and weaving industry in 
the Mackenzie Country during the depression. Six young men, 
three of whom were university graduates who could not get work, 
went to live at Tekapo and helped. Large quantities of handspun 
and woven tweeds and rugs were produced. Lord Bledisloe, the 
Governor-General. had a suit made from this tweed. 


ALBERT THE Cow Boy 


For many years drovers from Glen Lyon Station, with their 
annual draft of cattle, have made Simons Hill a convenient camping 
place. Once they happened to arrive on March 31. The next 
morning being April Fools’ Day, Albert, our cow boy, could not 
resist the temptation of playing a joke on the drovers who were 
sleeping in the men’s hut. 

He could think of nothing better than to tell them the cattle 
had broken away. So, early in the morning, he knocked at their 
door. Being a little excited and having an impediment in his 
speech, he could not say what he wanted to quickly enough, but 
by his antics and grimaces, the men soon gathered that the cattle 
must have broken away. Albert was much amused, and doubled 
up with laughter as the men rushed out of the hut bare footed, one 
leg in their trousers, and trying to pull on the other as they 
hop-hopped across the yard. They got quite a way before they 
remembered it was April 1. That was a great day for Albert. 
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But the tables were turned during shearing sometime later. 
After 2 a.m. breakfast the men set off to muster the hill block, 
expecting to be back for lunch, but as the day turned out to be 
one of the hottest on record, the sheep would not travel with the 
result it was mid-afternoon when the men arrived back weary and 
tired. After a hurried meal they wasted no time reaching their 
beds hoping to snatch an hour’s rest before drafting and shedding 
sheep ready for the next day’s shearing. Just when all was nice 
and quiet Albert decided to do a bit of carpentering and got to 
work renovating, in his way, an old corrugated-iron building which 
happened to be situated near the men’s sleeping quarters . . . but 
his good intentions were short lived. Before the first nail was 
driven home a door was quickly thrust open and in a very few 
unprintable words a voice, which certainly had no impediment 
in it, gave Albert to understand that his life was in danger. In 
a split second Albert grasped the situation, dropped tools, and 
ran to save his life—-not once daring to glance back to see if 
he was being chased. 

Another day, Albert and Rita quarrelled, but later on he repented 
and wished to make amends. Thinking to please Rita, he waited 
till the household was asleep, then crept into the kitchen, got the 
black lead, mixed up a big saucer of this black, sloppy liquid. 
and with the hand broom he washed it all over the range, then 
seeing the tiled hearth all splashes, he gave it the same treatment. 
To him it was the height of perfection. Albert then lit the copper 
fire and did the washing. Everything he could gather up, he 
washed (in his way), boiling colours with whites and _ scalding 
the socks. The first thing that met Rita’s eyes next morning was 
the lines full of clothes, all pegged up to Albert’s satisfaction. 

He had been up all night and was quite hurt when we plainly 
showed our disapproval. I experienced a thankful heart that the 
place was not burned to the ground, as I pictured the huge fire 
he had made under the copper. 

Albert was sent to us from the Otekeike Home. He was very 
clean about the milking and dairy, and was good in many ways, 
but we had to send him away. 


WANTED, A YoutTH 


This poem. written by Ernie Slow, is one of several which have 
been sent to me, but to really appreciate his gift one had to hear 
kim recite and see him in action. Ernie used to do fencing and 
seasonal work for us at Simons Hill, and was liked by young and 


old. 
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Wantep, A YouTH 


Wanted a viceless, powerful youth 
Where strength of character shows, 
I am yours sincerely, 

Tom Burnett of the snows. 


You must be hard and wiry, 
Eleven stone or more in weight, 
To head off Merino wethers, 
And sheep in any state. 


And when the clock says 5 a.m. 
You'll rise up to your work, 
Two or more before breakfast 
No honest boy will shirk. 


There’s no wireless in the evening, 
To keep you from your sleep 

For the mountains will be calling, 
For seven days a week. 


Like a walrus bull your head must be, 
Your eyebrows wide and long, 

Just like two giant tussocks 

And a constitution strong. 


My boy, you'll sure be healthy 
Climbing round these hills, 

For you'll never need a doctor 
And you'll have no doctors’ bills. 


And when the week’s full days are done 
And work is getting slack. 
You'll have a chance to wash your clothes 
And tidy up your shack. 
And when the snow is falling 
In the mountains is your place, 
Climbing over mighty snow drifts 
With a charming, smiling face. 
If you have but seen some keas. 
With a voice like roaring thunder, 
Drive them into the rocks, 
And tear the rocks asunder. 
And if this job it suits you 
With heart and mind and soul, 
You'll get a chance with Wilkins 
When he’s driving for the Pole. 
And so my boy, take up your pack 
The snow will soon be falling, 
Farewell, goodbye, goodbye, farewell, 
Mount Cook is loudly calling. 
— E. Slow 
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Chapter 11 


Random Reminiscences 


THE ASHBURTON TEMPERANCE BAND 


THE COMMENCEMENT of the Ashburton Temperance Band came 
about by the offer of Mr F. Z. D. Ferriman to supply instruments 
free to the band on condition that every member sign the pledge, 
and it was to be called ‘The Ashburton Temperance Band.’ Mr 
George Hosken, my husband’s father, a retired member of the 
town band, was approached by Mr Ferriman to become conductor. 
He consented and soon became so interested that he was known 
as “The Father of the Band.’ 

Mr Hosken was a building contractor and the first bandroom 
was his workshop. Many amusing incidents took place 
during practices. There were no lighting facilities and_ to 
overcome this, three nails were driven in a block of wood to hold 
a candle, each man holding his own or placing it where he thought 
best. Wind through the cracks of the wall often blew the candles 
out, and sheet music would scatter in all directions. Laughter 
and fun was the order of those early practices. However, it was 
not long before the public became interested, built a bandroom. 
and supplied silver plated instruments. From then on the band 
got down to work and the enthusiasm shown by all was most 
encouraging. Very soon the band began taking part in contests. 
At one held at Waimate they beat the Town Band, and two years 
later they won the double, quickstep and selection, and as the years 
passed by, much to Grandpa’s delight, they continued to enjoy 
their share of success. 

It was not only those early band days that gave cause for 
laughter. I love to tell the following, even though it is against 
myself : 

When collecting notes about the band, I wrote to an old man 
in Ashburton whom I remembered was one of the band’s first 
members. I had never met his wife who asked him ‘ What is 
Mrs Hosken like?” ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘she must be nearly 
90. I am 83 and I should say she is much older than I am.’ 
Some weeks later when I drove up to their gate it was an 
astonished looking Mrs ———-—— who met me at the door and 
afterwards told me the joke. 
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Eversley mill fuming in July, 1903, after 28 inches of snow and 43 degrees of frost 
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To raise funds for the contests, the band would hold bazaars. 
There were always willing helpers. One in particular was Winifred 
Porter who, besides other beautiful work, made hundreds of dainty 
hand-worked handkerchiefs for which there was always a quick 
sale. A stall J have vivid memories of was the Hosken girls’ plain 
and fancy work. I have never known anyone with more clever 
fingers or to do more beautiful fancywork than my husband’s 
four sisters, all of whom passed away early in life — one in her late 
teens, two about forty years old, and one in her fifties. The eldest, 
my dearest girl companion, died suddenly after an operation. She 
was to have sung a solo in St. Stephen’s Church of England Choir 
the day she was buried. She was a clever musician and our great 
joy was playing piano duets together. She was the band’s 
accompanist and one unhappy memory she had in that respect 
was when accompanying the band to New Plymouth her luggage 
went astray. It was not found till after the contest, when she was 
back in Ashburton. 

Mr Ferriman, though eccentric in many ways, was always a 
staunch supporter of the band. He knew every needy case in 
Ashburton and it was no unusual sight to see him, holding kiddies’ 
hands, come up to the Hosken girls’ stall saying, ‘ Fix them up with 
clothes and send the bill to me.’ 

A small, neat little stall at one of those bazaars was known as 
‘ Tucker’s Marmalade’ and this came about in the following way. 
Joshua Tucker, always interested in the band and its doings, 
knowing what delicious marmalade his wife made, took it upon 
himself to land home with a large case of marmalade oranges 
which he had promised his wife would make into marmalade. 
Imagine her indignation at such a task. She was too taken back 
for words, but presently found her voice and said, ‘Joshua, you 
shall cut up every orange, also collect and wash every jar.’ and 
she meant it. It was certainly a bigger undertaking than poor 
Joshua bargained for, but he did it and did it well. There were 
no marmalade cutters in those days. He tried all sorts of ways 
to cut up those oranges, and eventually took home a plane which 
did the job. Mrs Tucker’s kitchen was like a jam factory for 
weeks, but the marmalade stall was a huge success. Every jar 
sold, but Joshua never again made such a rash promise. 

There was no such thing as cinema sixty years ago, and crowds 
were always attracted to the amusement side of the band’s show. 
One keen supporter of the band’s financial efforts paid a shilling at 
the exit door and was amazed to find he had to pay another ‘ bob’ 
to re-enter. But it was all the fun of the show. 

One day the band was playing at the St. Stephen’s Sunday 
School picnic which was being held at Longbeach, in the beautiful 
grounds of Mr and Mrs J. Grigg. We were all taken there in horse 
drawn expresses in which there was a long seat on each side and 
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three steps at the back by which we entered. Mr Ferriman was 
seated in one express with his Sunday School class of boys. Just 
as all were about to leave, the Rev. Mr Whitehouse came 
hurrying along smoking his pipe and hurriedly hopped into the 
first express at hand, but, seeing Mr Ferriman there (who 
disapproved of smoking), just as quickly hopped out and sprang 
into the next express which happened to contain the band. Sitting 
down beside Grandpa Hosken, who was at that moment enjoying 
his pipe, he said, ‘I want a seat and I have to tolerate bad 
company to get it.’ 

A very lovely memory I have of one of the band members is 
of Alf Hosken, my brother-in-law, on a visit to Simons Hill. Alf 
was a clever musician, could play any instrument in the band, 
and was a violin leader in the Ashburton String Orchestra. 

One beautiful calm evening Alf was missing, when presently the 
strains of the little soprano came floating over the air. He had 
climbed the highest peak of a hill near the homestead and as he 
played each phrase of a quickstep he stopped and listened to his 
own echo resounding from the direction of Mt Cook which, on 
that particular evening, looked majestic. This was a never to be 
forgotten experience and had to be heard for its beauty to be 
appreciated. 

After one of the band contests, Alf’s health gave cause for 
concern and his father took him home to England for a trip, 
thinking the long sea voyage would be of benefit to him, but he 
died in England at the age of twenty-three years and was buried 
in Portchester Castle Churchyard. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS AND SHIPWRECKS 


One of my early recollections when a girl about six years old. 
was the Hall murder case which I remember being much talked 
about. 

When passing ‘Woodlands’ to and from Adair, I would 
look down the long drive and gaze at the big house and gather 
my own childish reflections as I pictured the Halls living there. 
Mrs Wilson, in her book My First Eighty Years, describes the 
Hall murder case so fully that I will not make further reference 
to the gruesome tragedy. 

A very unpleasant experience I had when a child about seven 
years old, was when my parents took us children to see the wreck 
of the Elginshire which took place at Normanby, about four miles 
south of Timaru on March 9, 1892. 

It was her maiden voyage and the disaster caused a big sensation. 
Those with conveyances of any sort made their way to Normanby 
Beach to view the wreck. It was a lovely day and a picnic on 
the sands appealed to us all. But the following incident has 
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always been fresh in my memory, so great was the shock I received. 
I was running out after the whitish foaming ripples when in a 
flash there was a roar like thunder, and a huge wave, with one 
swoop, broke away from the sandy beach and I plainly saw a 
long, deep, black crevasse only a few feet away. It was impossible 
to turn round, so I threw myself back on the wet sand and with 
all my strength I plunged my fingers into the sand and in this 
way I dragged myself, little by little away, but another huge wave 
was soon following me up the sands and it seemed an age before 
I reached dry land. I was so terrified at the sight of that black 
crevasse that I went up to where my mother was preparing lunch, 
got under the spring cart, and sat there stricken with fear. 
Child-like, I never told my mother what had happened, or mentioned 
my terrifying experience to anyone. Even now, as I write, I 
seem to hear that awful noise and see the long black valley, as 
the huge wave gave a sweep before the next came up to take its 
place. 

[ have since been told that sharks were thick along that part, 
being attracted by the frozen mutton carcases which were part of 
the Elginshire’s cargo. For many years part of the wreck could 
be seen, but it finally disappeared. 

At the time the Elginshire was wrecked, my dad and brother 
hired a boat, travelled from Timaru, and got on board, seeking 
souvenirs. On their return to Timaru, they faced a nor-west 
wind and were taken miles out to sea, and had to tack back to 
gain a few chains. 

Two other ships wrecked near Timaru, both on the same day 
(May 14, 1882), were The City of Perth and the Benvenue, and at 
the present time. 1963, there are still parts of the Benvenue to be 
seen at low tide. 

My dad helped to patch up The City of Perth and sailed with 
her to Port Chalmers in her crippled condition. 

These two wrecks happened soon after my parents were married 
and Mother has told us how she stood in the doorway of their 
home in Church Street and heard the screams for help as the 
dying were tossed about in the surging waters. The crew had 
abandoned the Benvenue, and taken refuge on the City of Perth, 
but it was not long before she, too. began to drift towards the 
beach. 

It was a grim time for Captain Mills, the harbour master, and his 
gallant crew, who risked their lives and did all in their power to 
rescue the drowning from the surging waters. Two and _ three 
times some of the life boats were capsized. It was a cruel disaster 
and many were drowned. Captain Mills gave his life in this great 
effort, dying soon after he was lifted from one of the lifeboats. 

My father, Alfred Vincent, was one of the syndicate who bought 
the Benvenue, and timber from it was used in the building of 
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our home at Adair. He also secured a long ladder and a 
carpenter’s tool box which was made of cedar wood. This box 
was much valued by us all. He also got some cables which he 
used for different purposes on the farm. 


Music 


On looking back over sixty years, I realise that teaching music 
took second place in my life. I was one of a family of ten 
and from my early teens much depended on me for cooking, 
housework chores, etc., but I was often called upon to coach, and 
arrange children’s concerts for charity, or different purposes. 
including those in aid of Doctor Barnardo’s Homes. 

Apart from the cab and the hansom cab, there were no other 
ways of transport, and any talented children I chose to take part 
in my concerts, no matter what part of the town they lived in, 
had to be got together for the practices. 

My dad gave me the use of his horse and trap in which I could 
pile about a dozen youngsters, and off I would go from one home 
to another collecting my concert party. I have since thought 
of the interest and patience my mother possessed to tolerate all 
those children crowding into her sittingroom, week after week, to 
say nothing of the noise of the practices. That alone was a great 
contribution to any cause. 

With it all I loved the work. My concerts were always a success. 
and often had to be repeated. 

The hall mostly used for these concerts was situated in Barnard 
Street, and those unable to gain admission would stand around 
looking in the windows. 

Two of the music teachers I remember most in my days were 
Mr Gillies and Mr Sidney Wolfe. The latter formed and conducted 
a string orchestra in Timaru, for which, for some time, I was 
assistant pianist. Once during the practice, I struck a chord a 
fraction out of time. He tapped the desk hard and called out 
in a shrill voice. ‘Piano. For a second the stillness of 
that orchestra was like a punishment to me. I felt like a threepenny 
bit. If only I could have dropped through the floor, piano and all. 

Mr Gillies taught me both singing and piano. He was a cripple 
and walked by the aid of two sticks. After one of my exams, 
my parents sent me to Hanmer Springs for a holiday and to be 
with my brother who had preceded me a week before. At that 
time, so different from now-a-days, a teenage girl, by putting up 
her hair and wearing long frocks (often a slight train), would 
change in appearance overnight. This was the case with me. 
Miss Coe, a dressmaker, had my frocks ready for the great 
occasion. One skirt took seven yards of fine blue serge. It was 
made with a yoke round the hips which was strapped with narrow 
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fengths of blue glossy silk and, apart from the front panel, the 
rest of the skirt was in pleats, reaching to my toes, and had a slight 
train. 

When I reached Hanmer Springs, my brother did not recognise 
me as I stepped off the coach, but presently said to his friends, 
‘Oh, there she is. I left her a girl, but now she is a woman.’ 

The most interesting pupil I ever had was my grand-daughter, 
Winifred. She was six years old and I in my early seventies 
when I commenced to teach her. My husband and I were staying 
at our flat in Christchurch, where our greatest joy was the visits 
of our grandchildren who lived nearby. 

One day, while telling stories and singing for them, Winifred, 
who at that time could not sing one note in tune but later developed 
a sweet true voice, said, ‘Grandma, will you please teach me to 
play the piano?’ 1 had not taught for many years, but with 
her parents’ consent I soon found myself doing so. After the first 
few lessons I realised Winifred was a very promising musician, 
and I became very interested in her music. 

At that time I was living at Simons Hill, and Win in Christchurch, 
so I decided to try a correspondence course, which entailed a great 
deal of writing on my part to prepare and post her lessons each 
week. 

It was not long before I had the urge to start her with exam 
work, so commenced with the Junior Trinity College. She was a 
joy to teach and passed all exams up to the seventh grade, with merit, 
also the Royal School Theory up to the fourth grade. Apart from 
term holidays and an occasional weekend, Win’s work was all done 
by correspondence. 

Once, when I met one of the examiners, Miss Tweedy, I told 
her that she twice had passed a candidate whose lessons had been 
done by correspondence. Miss Tweedy was most interested. 

Winifred’s junior exam took place at the Convent, Upper 
Riccarton, Christchurch. She came running home, saying, ‘I’ve 
passed Grandma, I’ve passed.’ I said, “How do you know ?’ 
‘Because Mr Moy patted me on the shoulder and said, “ You 
played very nicely !”’ 

I was very happy with the results of these correspondence lessons. 

At one stage between exam work, I started her with Haydn’s 
Sonata No. 7 in D. Major, and left her to practise the first two 
pages. But very soon a letter came from her in which she said, 
‘I can play all the sonata except the largo on page eight. I can’t 
eet the time right, so I will have to leave it for you to teach me 
when you come up. (I should think she would.) That largo 
is a great favourite of mine, I love to play it, but any promising 
pupil who does not know it, just go to your piano and try it, 
and see how you get on with the first two lines of the largo. 

I could go on and on, but must close with mention of Judy, 
Win’s only sister. 
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Judy had a wonderful sense of humour for a child so young, 
and could never get home quickly enough to tell her mother any 
funny incidents she had heard at school. 

One day, she and her sister quarrelled. Win said, ‘I’m going 
to tell Mum.’ Judy replied, ‘I’m going to tell Jesus, it’s no use 
telling Mum.’ 

She was an adorable child who also showed signs of 
musicianship, but a shadow was cast over that happy home when 
it became known that Judy’s health gave cause for grave concern. 
Before she became very ill, however, she too wanted to learn the 
piano, so I started her lessons with Thompson’s Tutor. She had 
got up to the Volga Boatmen, but one particular day she cried 
and said in a pathetic voice, ‘Grandma, I can’t get the “Oh” 
after the “ Heave”.’ I soon put her right, but it was not for long. 
She passed away at the age of six years, but I shall always have 
memories of those beautiful transparent looking hands and arms 
as she sat at the piano, and struggled with that ‘Heave’ and 
‘Oh’. 

When the time came for Winifred to go to boarding school, 
I must confess I was very glad to see her placed with Miss Rudge, 
a reliable music teacher there, for the time had come when she 
was quite capable of teaching me. 


Miss PEARSON 


Miss Pearson, now in her ninety-third year, one of Timaru’s 
eldest citizens, is loved by all who know her, and always referred 
to in the kindest of terms. As far back as I can remember, she 
has worn the same winning smile for young and old, and children 
adore her. 

One little girl who was given a penny to buy a rubber, must 
have experienced a fascination for Miss Pearson as she stood at 
the counter gazing with longing eyes. When her mother called 
out for her to hurry, she replied, ‘I’m waiting for the change.’ 
Miss Pearson, at present an inmate of the Margaret Wilson Home, 
tells some interesting facts about the early days in Timaru. It 
was a great joy to receive a visit from her, and as she walked 
around our garden at The Gables, overlooking Beverley Road, she 
told me that once it was a big pond where boys sailed their boats. 

At the corner of the Arcade, where for many years Priest and 
Holdgate had a hardware business (now owned by Briscoes), was 
a fish shop which in 1877 was taken over by George Pearson 
and turned into a fruit shop and tearooms. Later on, and a little 
further down the street, Mr Pearson opened a book and toy shop. 
This shop, together with three living rooms attached, was occupied 
by the Pearson family and Nellie Emmerson, who lived with them 
for over twenty years, always dependable and on the spot. 
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At that time, a gully starting above Le Cren Street ran down 
Arthur Street and past where the present Post Office now stands. 
Prior to this, the first Post Office in Timaru was situated in 
Stafford Street, near Gabites, the drapers, the shop then being 
known as Gabites and Plante. 

On the land bordered by Woollcombe, Latter and George Streets 
was ‘Linwood House’, the home of Mrs George Rhodes. 

In the early days when the sea came up as far as the present 
Railway Station, there was no safe bathing place and Miss Pearson 
described a huge bath that a Mr Yardley had made by excavating 
in his back yard in Turnbull Street. This bath was concreted out, 
seawater was pumped up into it, and a small charge was made for 
those using it for a swim. 

When the breakwater was built, it trapped shingle, and sand 
began to gather to the north, thus forming Caroline Bay. In the 
following years Caroline Bay became a popular bathing place, but 
how different it was from today, when some think it possible to 
make a bathing suit out of two or three handkerchiefs. In Miss 
Pearson’s day, one dare not show one’s ankle, and the bathing 
suits were more like a winter costume, made with jersey cloth, 
mostly navy blue, sailor collars, two or three rows of white braid 
for trimming, and a basque hanging from the waistline. The sleeves 
and legs were threequarter length, and even with all this modesty, 
we would pay threepence to Mr Strachan, who would be stationed 
on the sand, with a horse and high wheeled galley to pull bathers 
out to the sea, so that they could step down into the water and 
he would return for us at the conclusion of our swim. 

It’s still a mystery to me how we ever got out of those thick, 
tight bathing costumes, when they were wet with sea water. 

In 1874, when a little girl, Miss Pearson witnessed the last 
bullock waggon arrive in Timaru from the south, and watched 
it pass through Stafford Street, then known as the Main North 
Road. And now in the eventide of her life, Miss Pearson enjoys 
to reminisce on those early years in Timaru. 


Outpd FASHIONED Cars 

Betty has told me of an amusing incident that her grandfather 
experienced when over ninety-two years of age. But it was not 
amusing to that dear old man, for he was stricken with fear. 

One day in Aberdeenshire, over one hundred years ago, while 
at his garden gate, leaning on his oxter staff and watching the 
passers-by, the first car ever seen on that road passed along on its 
way to Peterhead. 

He watched it till it got out of sight, then trembling and excited, 
he staggered back into the house, saying as he flopped down on 
a nearby chair, ‘A queer thing passed doon the road, going at 
an afa rate, with nae horse in’t —a sure thing it’s something fra 
the devil !’ 
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Mention of that car takes my mind back to Ashburton, when 
my husband’s uncle, H. Stephenson, owned the first car ever to 
be seen in Ashburton, and it too chugged along with ‘nae horse 
in’t.” But by what I have been told, there were times when it 
would have been more reliable with a horse in it. Breakdowns 
generally happened when out in the country, and a mechanic had 
to be sent for. The car, a De Dion, was equipped with a queer 
sort of steering gear, had a lot of brass furnishings and solid 
tyres, and made such a terrific noise that any horses within hearing 
distance would be scared out of their lives, and scamper in all 
directions. The privilege of being the first car owner in Ashburton 
had its disadvantages. The home fires were kept burning long 
hours, meals were kept waiting, maintenance bills flowed in, and 
altogether things could have been much better. With all this, 
the following generation was not to be disheartened, and Mr 
Stephenson’s son-in-law, Walter, a dentist in Christchurch, decided 
to try his luck and soon became the proud owner of a car. 

No driver’s licence was required at that time, and after one 
lesson, Walter decided to take a trip to Ashburton and give the 
family a surprise. He was not sure of the brakes, and very 
doubtful of his knowledge of how to start and stop the car. So 
to be on the safe side, his wife suggested they take her bicycle 
with them so that she could seek help if necessary. ‘ Definitely no,’ 
said Walter. ‘Never look for trouble. And off they set over 
those rough, dusty, shingly roads for Ashburton. 

On reaching Burnham and wondering if they were on the right 
road, Walter slowed down while his wife hopped out of the car, 
ran quickly, enquired at the store, and managed to get back 
into the car without its stopping. When they reached ‘ Bleak 
House’, their destination, Walter again slowed down to the 
minimum and again his wife ran for all she was worth and just 
succeeded in getting the big iron gates opened by the time the 
car came chugging along. In she hopped again, and they drove 
safely down the drive together. By bumping the car on the concrete 
steps it stopped, and all the household was soon out to greet and 
congratulate them on their great achievement. The return journey, 
however, held terror in store for them. At that time, there was 
a caretaker stationed at each end of the combined road and railway 
Rakaia Bridge to open the gates before any train was due and close 
them afterwards. Walter’s driving capabilities were not doubted, and 
ne was allowed on the bridge, but he entered on the wrong side of 
the rails and realised his mistake when he saw a horse and gig 
approaching. To lift the gig over the rails took some time and 
they saw the express approaching from Bankside. Walter’s wife, 
terror stricken, opened the car door ready to jump out, but he 
shouted ‘sit still,’ and they only just got safely out of the way 
as the express thundered past — an experience never to be forgotten. 
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As the years passed, cars began to improve and in a letter | 
received from my fiancé nearly sixty years ago, he said, ‘ A car has 
just passed down the road, and I'll swear it’s travelling at twenty-five 
miles an hour.’ 

In regard to general progress from a business point of view, 
the advent of the motor industry can account for much. 
Robert Semple, when Minister of Transport, said ‘The credit 
of being the pioneer of the motor industry in New Zealand must 
go to Mr Cecil Walkden Wood, of Timaru, whose vehicle was 
built and run on the roads in 1897.’ A year previously Mr Wood 
had cruised at twelve miles an hour in a motor driven car. 

When he manufactured his own vehicle, the police would not 
allow him to run it on the roads. They maintained that the driver 
of a motor vehicle must have a man with a red flag walking or 
riding on horseback in front of him whenever he took the vehicle 
on the road. They also objected because it frightened horses and 
dogs. 

Mr Wood suffered much disappointment before he achieved 
success with his two horsepower engine, which had a belt drive 
on the one back wheel. Before using fluid fuel he used explosive 
powder, but was unable to obtain complete combustion with it. 

Mr Wood was working on his first motor vehicle at the same 
time Henry Ford was working on his in 1894-5, but whenever 
Mr Wood attempted to drive his car on the road the police stopped 
him. Eventually, Mr McDonald, then in charge of the Police Force 
in South Canterbury, hinted to Mr Wood that Station Street did 
not come under the borough by-laws, and if he pushed his car 
into Station Street he could test it without interference. This he 
did and one day as he pushed it along George Street on his way 
to Station Street, a very well known citizen called after him, ‘ Take 
that damned thing off the road,’ but Mr Wood did not appreciate 
this advice and continued to push the precious vehicle till he 
reached Station Street and let it go under its own power. 

Mr and Mrs Wood, who have been happily married for sixty-four 
years, are now living at ‘The Grange’, Old People’s Home, and 
in March, 1963, C. W. Wood celebrated his ninetieth birhday. 

In 1962, my companion and I were taken with my daughter 
and son-in-law for a little run in their new car with all the latest 
equipment, even safety belts. We were seated in the back seat, 
and Betty, seeing safety belts for the first time, gave me a nudge 
and said, ‘We don’t need them at our age. We have trouble 
enough to rise, without being held down by “they” sort of 
things.’ 
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CONCLUSION 


I find it as difficult to bring this book to a close as it was 
to start writing it because so many other incidents keep flooding 
my mind. 

In those early days, everything that was done in the home 
was by one’s own physical effort. In these modern days, electricity 
and machines make household chores a joy rather than a burden. 
Today’s generation will adjust itself to the changing world as it 
erows up with it and one cannot but wonder just what mighty 
changes and progress it will see in the next fifty years. 


January, 1964 EVELYN HosKEN 
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Appendix 


EXTRACTS FROM PuKAK1 INN 
Visitors’ BooK 


(Now in South Canterbury Museum) 


1886 


February 7: ‘A riding party of four, on arriving at the ferry 
found it unusable so, not to be done, swam our horses across 
and will continue on our journey to Mt. Cook. Party consists 
of: Gordon P. Wood, Timaru; E. A. LeCren, Timaru, Walcot 
Wood, Timaru; E. J. LeCren, Timaru.’ 


February 12: Mr G. E. Mannering, accompanied by Mr M. J. 
Dixon, West Eyreton, wrote: ‘Returning from Mt. Cook. 
spent a week on Tasman Glacier and ascended 8,000 on Mt. 
Cook (Green’s route). Further progress prevented by soft 
snow and... one night at 7,500 . . . magnificent scenery 
—eight inches rain in forty-eight hours —camp flooded. 


April 1: G. FE. Mannering and Charles D. Fox: ‘ Returning from 
Mt Cook, camped four days at Tasman Glacier at Green’s 
fifth camp — Explored Ball Hochstetter Freshfield Glacier and 
ascended 6,300 on W. Haast from whence there is a magnificent 
view of the great Tasman Glacier and surrounding mountains. 
Swags weighed 50lb. each — weather fair on the whole — on 
way back tried Tasman River and managed to capsize in a 
quicksand — cut horse loose and got out with a considerable 
ducking — Arriving at Pukaki at 9 p.m.— Left Hermitage at 
& a.m. Lost three horses in the Tasman.’ 


1887 
March 6: Dr and Mrs Lindo Ferguson, Dunedin; Mr and Mrs 
H. McKenzie, Dunedin; I. H. Hosking, Dunedin. 


December 8: Mr B. M. Woollcombe, Timaru, who wrote: ‘On 
the jamboree.’ 
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1888 


March 12: Henry C. Dane, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.: ‘Three days 
at Hermitage.’ Henry Hill, Melbourne, Victoria. 


March 19: Mr and Mrs Thos. Brown, Dunedin ; Miss Scoular ; 
Mrs Jack, Warrington, England: ‘Ten days at Hermitage 
—fine one day, rain six days, snow three days— our usual 
good luck in weather deserted us this time. 


June 1: E. A. Hayter, Rollesby, Burkes Pass; F. J. Hayter, 
Rollesby, Burkes Pass; A. Corbett, London: ‘Returned from 
Mt. Cook, had glorious weather bar one day. Couldn’t get 
to Green’s top camp. Hope to try next spring.’ 


December 12: T. N. Brodrick, Timaru; Helen Brodrick, Timaru; 
N. A. Brodrick, Timaru; Paul Brodrick, Timaru; L. M. 


Brodrick, Timaru. 


1889 


December: W. M. Yule, East Melbourne, Victoria; Mrs W. M. 
Yule; Miss Stella Yule wrote: ‘En route for Mt Cook — 
most enjoyable trip — weather as hot as in Victoria at this 
season. Sweltering hot although surrounded by snow and 
ice. The coach company should provide covered coaches to 
ensure the comfort of visitors on these long drives otherwise 
no one would think of repeating the trip and running the 
risk of being caught in a storm especially on the Mackenzie 
Plains.’ 


1890 


January 9: L. A. and F. M. Tilly, Southsea, Portsmouth, England, 
wrote: ‘Had a pleasant excursion — saw Tekapo in brilliant 
sunshine giving the water a turquoise hue—saw Mt 
Cook in sunset glory without an intercepting cloud from 
Pukaki also saw the old “Cloud Piercer” from a near point 
at The Hermitage soon after dawn with a few fleecy clouds 
about it which enhanced its beauty. Enjoyed raspberries and 
currants in the fruit garden on road between Pukaki and 
Hermitage and collected a few good speciments of rocks and 
flowers. 


January 17: Wm. Webster Hoare, Adelaide, Australia: “ Am 
now returning from one of the most delightful trips of my 
life —the interests of which will never be forgotten. The 
marvellous and glorious climate of the district . . . the 
loveliness of the alpine scenery . . . the unique beauty of the 
whole country. This is a trip well worth coming from 
Australia to enjoy.’ 
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April 5: Lieut. Col. Ellison, 42nd. Gurkas Rifles, London, wrote: 
‘Seen Mt Cook from the Glaciers— magnificent. The 
Hermitage most comfortable and proprietor, Mr Huddleston, 
a genial host. Could have enjoyed a month there. Astonished 
that so few colonists visit one of their finest sights.’ 


April 25: A. Johnston, Dunedin; C. Brown, write: ‘ Were most 
hospitably entertained by Mr and Mrs Riddle who did every- 
thing they could to make us comfortable— rooms and meals 


Al! 


13891 


March 27: ‘The shades of night were falling fast, 
Pukaki ferry reached at last, 
By tea refreshed and “Holly Ho” 
We then to bed did straightway go.’ 


March 27: ‘I came here for change and rest. 
The landlord got the change, 
And the coachman got the rest.’ 
‘Had a most enjoyable trip to Mount Cook, including three 
wet days. Alpine climbing is like a greasy pole. You climb 
up and slide down again.’ 


1893 


December 15: Mr L. Turner, Leicester, England: ‘Caught 5lb. 
trout, first ever taken on rod and line in Pukaki River.’ 


1894 


May: A traveller writes: ‘Having arrived at the end of our first 
day’s journey we stood for a few minutes admiring the 
wonderful scenery made still more beautiful by the reflections 
of a typical New Zealand sunset. We partook of a sumptuous 
repast and then betook ourselves later in the evening to the 
top of an adjoining hill where we witnessed a most wonderful 
sight which one of our party termed the New Zealand Borealis.’ 


1895 


August : Fred Hoare, of Raincliff, wrote: ‘ First through after the 
big snow. No living thing to be seen from Burkes Pass to 
Pukaki. All hawks, ducks, wekas dead and rabbits also. They 
were lying in bunches up to a dozen by the roadside where 
they had eaten out the heart of the spaniard. Mobs of sheep 
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up to 5,000 to be seen on the hillsides — all dead. Some in 
high country were not skinned until after Christmas. Boundary 
fences were covered with snow — in one case a mob of sheep 
were traced over two boundary fences and then lost sight of. 
Whisky was frozen in the bottle. Pukaki River frozen across 
by the bridge — thick enough to carry people. Dogs had to 
be covered and some were frozen to death.’ 


1896 


February : ‘The express party returned to Pukaki on February 13 
after a very pleasant stay of two days at Mt. Cook. All 
through the journey they have been exceptionally well treated. 
Everything has been done to make the various stages of the 
journey pleasant to us. The host and hostess of this hotel 
deserve special thanks. Such a large party springing on any 
hotel at such short notice must tax its resources. It is a 
matter of wonder to us all how the difficulties have been 
overcome and the party wish to put on record their appreciation 
of the great kindness they have received. At present whilst 
writing one of the gentlemen has just said, “This is the best 
hotel that we have been in yet,” and so say all of us.’ 


1897 

January : ‘ There is no finer view to be had in the Mt Cook district 
than that from Disappointment Hill which is the point that 
you get first sight of Lake Pukaki coming from Tekapo. This 
is specially so when there is much snow on the hills. The most 
wonderful and most unique feature of the Southern Alps is 
the River Tasman which to be properly appreciated should 
be crossed, especially in flood. Its width varies from two miles 
to five-—those given to exaggeration ought to say seven — its 
length is only fifteen miles.’ 


March : W. Fairbanks, England, wrote: ‘Spent sixteen days at 
The Hermitage. The two best excursions there are... (1) 
Tasman Glacier, at least as far as the middle of the Hochstetter 
Glacier which is fully as fine as any Swiss Glacier view. This 
can be done in one day by riding to the hut. (2) Mt 
Ollivier (Mt. Sealy Range), three and a-half hours’ steep walk. 
Found everything very comfortable both there and _ here. 


(Member of Alpine Club) .’ 


1902 


February 5: Lady Ranfurly, ‘ Wellington’; Lady Constance 
Knox; Lady Eileen Knox; Capt. Alexander; Mr Charles 
Worsley: ‘Had an enjoyable time.’ 
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1903 


March 6: The following distinguished visitors wrote: ‘ Made very 
comfortable by Mr and Mrs Ross’ — His Excellency the Earl 
of Ranfurly; Countess of Ranfurly; Lady Constance Knox, 
Wellington; Lady Eileen Knox; Miss Costello; Major 
Alexander; Lord Northland; Lord Boringdon, England. 


‘In 1903, E. M. Pringle and A. McLeod drove themselves 
from Dunedin to Pukaki.’ 





1926 


May 13: ‘A party after leaving The Hermitage for Pembroke 
experienced a very heavy fall of snow, and decided to return to 
Pukaki, calling themselves ‘“‘ Orphans of the Snow.” 

Lost in the snow. 
Impossible to go, 

So, a fireside seat, 
Some good things to eat, 
And that retreat, 

Was hard to beat, 

At Lake Pukaki.’ 


1927 


“Long beer, very good. But could have drank a gallon. A 
dry radiator. Miles from anywhere. Ell of a trip from 


Tekapo to Pukaki.’ 


October 26: ‘A party of twelve. The hungriest crowd who ever 
visited this hotel, where a road roller is unknown.’ 


October 26: ‘Try a Nash car, then a road roller is not necessary. 
What are you grizzling about ?’ 
“Saw Mount Cook at its best.’ 


1928 
December 30: Miss I. Allport and party: ‘Good lemonade.’ 


1929 


February 24: ‘Going to see what Cook saw.’ 


February 24: Amy Holdgate: ‘ Beautiful sunny day. Mount Cook 
reflection in the lake a sight never to be forgotten.’ 
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_ Resented to tee soe Bandmastor Conductor: 
_ Members of the. Ashburton Eenperu Brass Band. December 1907, 


Dave Migr RA Tne 


- RAR Aas 


Members of the Ashburton Silver Band presented this composite 
testimonial to their conductor, George Hosken, in December, 1907. 











Te Kohai Island, known as Five Pound Note Island 


In the autumn of 1934, Mrs M. A. Barwell. 
a photographer of Ashburton, was holidaying in 
the Mackenzie Country and on her return from 
Mount Cook. she took this photograph of the 
smaller island in Lake Pukaki. Some time later. 
this was supplied to a Government Department 
in answer to an advertisement for New Zealand 
scenes. 

Mrs Barwell believes that this photograph was 
used as the basis for the drawing which appears 
on the back of our Five Pound Note. 


























April 28 : ‘Mount Cook at its worst. Morning tea delightful.’ 


May 23: ‘Great scenery. Finding the huge fire very comforting. 
You can’t beat the back country.’ 

‘Two excellent meals — one down, one up.’ 

—_—— Peter Home, Pukaki: ‘Cows hard to milk.’ 
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McLean, J.: 96 

McLeod, Malcolm: 112 

McMillan, Donald and Mrs.: 116-17 

McNeur, Rev. Mr.: 80 

McRae, Donald: 88, 100, 109 

McWhirter, A.: 124 

Macaulay River: 100 

Malthus, R.: 95-7 

Margaret Wilson Home: 183 

Maryburn River: 105 

Maryburn Station: 36, 43, 95, 121 

Mary Hill: 96 

Mary Range: 121 


Mary Raymond District Nursing 
Service (see District Nursing 
Service): 73 
Musgrave, Frances, Charles and 
Peter: 133 


Musgrave, Vernon: 133 
Mataura: 163 

Matheson Family: 95 
Matheson, John: 106-7 
Mathias, L.: 90 
Maungati Golf Club: 139 
Mayne, Mr.: 107 

Mead, A. L.: 83 
Megson, Mr. and Mrs.: 5 
Mesopotamia Station: 100 
Middleton, Mr.: 118 
Miller, Jack: 130 


Millichamp, J., and Sons, Ashburton: 
152-3 
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Mills, Captain, harbour master: 180 

Milward, G. R.: 114 

Mirfield Grammar School: 2 

Mistake, The: 84, 144-5, 148 

Mistake Hill: 84 

Moana: 71 

Moorhouse Range: 121 

Morgan, M.: 92, 137 

Mount Benmore: 107 

Mount Cook Aerated Water Factory: 
Vi23 

a Cook Air Services Limited: 

Mount Cook Bus: 49, 50, 57, 63, 149 

Mount Cook Coaching Service: 123 

Mount Cook lilies: 122 

Mount Cook Motor Company: 124 

Mount Cook National Park: 121 

Mount Cook Road Board: 172 


Mount Cook Station: 26, 97, 106, 122, 
147, 150, 153 


Mount Dalgety: 96, 102 
Mount Edward: 83, 150 
Mount Edward Run: 150 
Mount Gerald: 96-7, 133, 159 
Mount Hay: 97, 137 

Mount Horrible: 23 

Mount John: 117 


Mount John Station: 76, 97, 104, 131, 
141, 145 


Mount Nessing Golf Club: 139 

Mount Peel: 146 

Mount Sefton: 121, 124 

Mueller Glacier: 124 

Munro, Davie: 79 

Murchison Glacier: 124 

Murray, A. T.: 95 

Murray, B. N. and Mrs.: 134, 141 

Murray, G.: 102 

Murray, Mr. and Mrs. George: 81-3, 
104, 107-8 

Murray, Gerald G.: 76, 83-4, 141, 171 

Murray, M.: 110 

Murrell, R.: 71, 151 

Musterers: Wallace, Jimmy, 79; 
Bryant, Sir, 79; McKinnon, Billy, 
79; Armstrong, Davey, 79; 
Linwood, Bobby, 79 


Nalder, Herbert: 83 
Newton, C.: 100 




















New Zealand Alpine Club: 70, 124, 
134 

New Zealand and Australian Land 
Coy.: 96 

New Zealand Solar Eclipse Expedi- 
tion: 71 

Niafou Island: 71 

Normanby Beach: 179 

Norman, Edmund: 114 

Norrie, Sir Willoughby: 89 


Ogilvie, Mr.: 134 

Ohau Downs: 104 

Ohau River: 78, 85, 102, 120, 160 
Omahau: 98, 104 

Omarama: 119, 140 

Onslow, Lord and Lady: 116-17, 123 
Opawa Station: 144-5, 148 

Opihi River: 90, 115, 166, 171 
Orari Gorge: 146 

Orbell, Derrick: 141 

Orbell, W. D., and Mrs.: 75 
Orbell, W. H.: 75 

Ormsby, C. Montague: 132 
Ormsby, Edith E.: 132 

Otematata: 90 

Otipua Run: 23-4 


Page, G.: 144 

Page, Mr. and Mrs. J. J.: 133 

Parents (see Vincent, Alfred, Vincent, 
Eliza): Preface, 1-11, 19, 71-2, 106 

Parker, H. R.: 122 

Parker, Tim and Charlie: 141 

Parker, T.: 96 

Parr’s Flourmill: 33 

Paterson, Andrew: 92 

Paterson, Doctor: 72 

Pearson, George: 183 

Pearson, Miss: 183-4 

Pioneer Hill: 148 

Pitts and Buckley: 1 

Peace, Polly: 1-2, 4, 7 

Peace, Tom: 1-2, 4, 7, 9 

Pibworth, E.: 69 

Pigeon Bay: 97 

Pleasant Point: 70, 165-6, 168 

Pomare, Sir Maui: 112 

Popplewell, Frank: 113 

Preston, Rev. James: 7 
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Preston, J. H.: 78, 134 

Preston, Mr. and Mrs. J. W.: 89, 
100, 129, 134, 173 

Preston, W., and Mrs.: 80, 81, 98 

Priest and Holdgate: 183 

Pringle, Miss: 19, 96, 100 

Pringle, Mr.: 19 

Pringle, Jas.: 88, 100-1 

Pukaki: 78, 92, 104, 118-19, 135, 155 

Pukaki Downs Station: 99-100, 155 

Pukaki Hotel: 92, 99, 105, 120, 145 

Pukaki Rabbit Board: 77, 160 

Pukaki River: 26, 77, 88, 105, 120, 
160 

Purau: 163 

Purchas, Rev. Alban: 135 


Quirke, William: 96 


Rabbiters and Rabbiting: 43-4, 51-2, 
104, 159-61, 169 


Radove, Nicolo: 84 
Raincliff Station: 112 
Rangitata River: 121, 154 
Raphael, Walter: 185-6 
Ravensthorpe: 1, 19 
Raymond, Mrs. Mary: 72 


Raymond, Mr. S. G., Mrs. and Miss: 
133 


Reid, Doctor: 39, 72 

Reid, Mrs. Egerton: 92 

Rhoboro Downs Station: 77, 81-2, 
98-100, 104, 118, 126, 153, 155 

Rhoboro Hill: 99 

Rhodes, Arthur: 184 

Rhodes, G. H. and E. T.: 123 

Rhodes, R. H.: 123 

Rhodes, Bobby: 184 , 

Rhodes, George and Mrs.: 162-4, 184 

Rhodes, Moana (see Innes): 91 

Rhodes, R. H. and E. T.: 123 

Rice, Mr.: 21 

Richards, Janet: 143 

Richmond Station: 96, 98, 100-01, 140, 
150, 159 

Riddle, Arthur: 118 

Rippingale, Charlie: 87 

Roberts, G. T.: 121 

Roberts, J.: 99 

Robertson, Struan: 24, 159, 164 














Rodman, Doug. and Peggy: 130-33, 
141 


Rogers, Edward: 113 

Rollesby, Norfolk: 101 

Rollesby Range: 90, 111 

Rollesby Station: 75, 96, 101, 113, 
116, 134, 149 

Rollesby Valley: 101 

Round Hill: 96, 140 

Rowley, Peter: 159 

Ruataniwha: 81, 102-4 

Russell, George Gray: 22-3, 134 

Russell, H. S.: 134 

Rutherford, Edmond: 123 

Rutherford, John S.: 123, 144-5, 148 


Salisbury School: 54 

Sams, Lassie: 76 

Sams, Monty: 75 

Sams, W. T.: 56-7, 75-7, 82 

Sand Hill: 116, 150 

Sandietown: 10 

Saunders, William: 92-3, 109-10, 144 
Sawdon Flat: 150 

Sawdon Station: 81, 104, 112, 149 
Schlaepfer, Emil: 97 

Scott, Alexander: 92 

oe J. and Mrs. (Godley Peaks) : 


Scott, Mr.: 43 

Scott, Robert: 96 

Scott, R. S. 
Reserves) : 89 

Seager, Police Sergeant: 164 

Sealy, Edward: 132 

Sealy Plateau: 124 

Sealy Range: 70 

Seay, T.: 96 

Seddon, Mrs.: 133, 174 

Seth-Smith, B.: 119 

Seventeen (Maori): 112, 163 

Semple, Robert: 186 


(Superintendent of 


Seymour: 95 
Sharpe, Phyllis: 87 
Shaw, L.: 92 


Shepherds: Watson, Bob, Snr., 85; 
Waters, Godfrey, 85; Keef, George, 
85; Bryant, Syd, 85, 107, 114, 132, 
144 

Shepherds Creek: 120 

Shewan, Mr.: 82 

Sherwood Downs Station: 171 
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Sibbald, William: 95 
Sidebottom, John: 112, 162-3 
Sievwright, Harry: 153-4 
Silverstream: 83 

Simon: 121 


Simons Pass Station: 25, 95, 104, 106, 
121, 155 


Sinclair, Francis: 121 

Single Hill: 102 

Slow, Ernie: 175 

Smart, Elijah: 134 

Smart, Mary: 134 

Smart, Mr. T. and Mrs.: 26-7 

Smart, Jim: 171 

Smith, A. B.: 101, 113 

Smith, Bill (Buffalo Bill) : 119 

Smith, J. (Night-and-Day jimmy) 76 

Smith, O. (Grampians) : 85-6, 88 

Stanley, A. C.: 103 

Stanningley: 1 

Stanton: 86 

Star Hill: 83 

Stephenson, H.: 185 

Stericker and Hall: 104, 112, 150 

Stewart and Barwood: 17] 

Stewart, James: 119 

Stewart, Joy: 143 

St. Lawrence: 68 

St. Mark’s Church: 23 

St. Mary’s Church (Timaru): 68, 
147-8 


Stokes, Captain R. L.: 121 

Stopford, Mrs. C. M. H.: 134 

Stony Creek: 91 

Strachan, Mr.: 184 

Strathconan: 131 

Streamlands: 85 

Stringer, Mrs.: 168, 170 

St. Thomas’ Hospital, London: 6° 

Sutter, Captain J. H.: 122 

Swaggers: Concertina Charlie, 34; 
Liverpool Jack, 34; Cockney Joe, 
34; Dick the Devil, 34; Barney 
Whiterats, 34; Shiner, 35-6 


Taiko Flat: 163 

Taiko Torepe: 112, 164 
Talbot, Doctor: 72 
Talbot, Jack: 141 
Tarras: 154 

Tasker, Mr.: 10 


























Tasman Downs: 97, 107-8, 155 

Tasman Glacier: 26, 90, 120-1, 124-5 

Tasman Park: 121 

Tasman River: 83, 107, 122, 160 

Tasman Saddle: 125 

Tasman School: 107-9 

Tasman Valley: 90 

Taylor, Walter: 78 

Tekapo: 89-90, 92, 98, 104, 108, 116, 
122, 126-7, 129, 132, 137, 140-2, 149, 
171, 174 

Tekapo Church (Church of the Good 
Shepherd): 49, 88, 129-136 

Tekapo Domain Board: 118 

Tekapo Hotel: 25, 82, 144, 149-50 


Tekapo House: 42, 75, 116, 130, 134, 
141, 145 


Tekapo Ice Skating Rink: 108, 141-3 

Tekapo Island: 152 

Tekapo Observatory: 117 

Tekapo Planning Commission: 118 

Tekapo Power Boat and Water Ski 
Club: 118, 140-1 

Tekapo Rabbit Board: 85, 160 

Tekapo River: 26-7, 88, 90, 105, 109, 
120, 159-60 

Tekapo Sheep Sale: 83, 126-8 

Tekapo Station: 25, 97, 104, 144, 150 

Te Kohai Island: 193 

Temuka: 5, 13, 89, 111 

Tennant, Mr. R.: 154 

Teschemaker Brothers: 90, 114, 133 

Teschemaker, Mrs.: 134 

Teschemaker, Mrs. Henrietta: 91 

Thistleton, Mr. and Mrs. R.: 115 

Thomas, Doctor: 39, 72 

Thompson, R.: 83 

Thomson, T.: 16 

Three Springs: 90, 114-15, 122 

Tietjens, John: 161 

Timaru String Orchestra: 60 

Thoms, Tom: 101, 144 

Totara Road: 166 

Trinity Church: 20 

Tripp, Mr. B.: 134 

Tripp, Miss E. H.: 134 

Tripp, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. H.: 132 

Tripp and Rolleston: 109 

Trott, Mr. and Mrs. Fred: 130 

Tucker, Joshua: 178 


Tucker, Mrs.: 28 
Turnbull, Jas.: 88 
Tweedy, Miss: 182 
Tweedy, W. G.: 68 
Twizel River: 77, 80 
Two Thumb Range: 111 


Ulrich, Doctor: 72 
Unwin, Doctor Peter: 70 


Unwin, Doctor W. H. and Mrs.: 68- 
70 


Urquhart, David and Sons: 88 
Ussher, Doctor: 72 


Vickers, F.: 83 

Vincent, Albert: 164 

Vincent, Alf (Jnr.) (see Brothers) : 
18-19, 156-7 

Vincent, Alfred (Dad) (see Parents) : 
7-11, 14, 18, 20-1, 68, 71-2, 106, 
162, 171, 180-1 

Vincent, Dick: 15, 18, 126 

Vincent, = Eliza (Mother) (see 
Parents): Preface, 1-9, 11-19, 66-7, 
71-2, 118-19, 143, 156-7, 180-1 

Vincent, Stanley: 16-17, 35, 151 

Vincent, Tom: 17, 68 


Wade, J. R.: 117 

Waipori Station: 92 

Wairuna Estate: 144 

Waitaki Dam: 162 

Waitaki River: 26, 90 

Waitawa: 100 

Walker, Mr. and Mrs.: 28 

Wardell, Ian: 99, 120 

Warham Guild: 133 

Waters, Mr., Snr.: 114-15, 140 

Waters, Don: 101, 140 

Waters, Godfrey: 143-5 

Watson, A. L.: 137 

Watson, J.: 100 

Watt, G. A.: 33 

Weddings: Golden, 7, 39, 60; 
Diamond, 7; Platinum, 7, 131 

West-Watson, Bishop: 131, 134, 136 

Wheeler, Katie and Arthur: 48, 60 

Whalesback: 90, 96, 139, 153 

Whisky Cutting: 150 

Whitcombe Pass: 70 

Whitcombe River: 70 

Whitehouse, Rey. Mr.: 136, 179 
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White, J.: 99 Winchester: 168 

Wigley, H. L. and A. G.: 89 Winter, H.: 75 

Wigley, H. R.: 124-5 Windwhistle Skating Club: 141 
Wigley, R. L. and Mrs.: 89-90, 124 Withell, John (see Otipua Run): 22 
Williams, Ada: 18 Withell, S. (see Otipua Run): 23 
Williams, Jim: 20 The Wolds Station: 85, 93, 95-7, 105, 
Williams, Miss: 17-18 109-10, 144, 150, 169-70 

Williams, Guide Vic. 70 Wolfe, Sidney (music teacher): 181 
Wills, Mrs.: 174 Wood, Cecil W.: 186-7 

Wills, Lucy: 97, 150 Woodhouse, A. E.: 162 

Wills, Philip: 139-40 Woollass, Rey. Mr.: 15 

Wilson, Helen: 179 

Wilson, R. G.: Preface Yardley, Mr.: 184 


Part of the sketch map illustrating the early 
Canterbury runs. (Reproduced by permission 
of the University of Canterbury, from L. G. D. 
Acland’s book, The Early Canterbury Runs). 
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which hitherto has not been written. Mrs Hosken has 
recorded some of the excitement and grandeur of life as it 
really was in the early Mackenzie Country and Mount Cook 
region and many are the humorous tales of shearers, 
shepherds and swaggers. It is a very human document, the 
simplicity and sincerity of which strikes a responsive chord. 
To her hospitable home overlooking beautiful Caroline Bay 
in Timaru, New Zealand, there comes to the author a 
constant stream of visitors, many of whom were guests over 
the vears at Simons Hill. The grandchildren, too, now bring 
their friends to visit, to hear stories, or to enjoy some music 
gathered around the grand piano. Time has laid only a 
gentle finger on Mrs Hosken, for she is still young in spirit, 
but owing to a physical handicap she is not as active as 
formerly. However, although age has left its card, she 


counts her many blessings and still enjoys life. 
F. 1. D. 











